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SERMONS 



FIRST QUARTER 



JOHN PREPARES THE WAY FOR JESUS 

Mark 1 : 1-11 
" He shall prepare the way before me,** — Malachi 3 : 1. 

John was God's road-builder. Mark applies to him 
the words of Malachi, " Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, who shall prepare thy way." The 
Septuagint renders Isaiah 40 : 3, " Hark, one calling! 
Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of the Lord." 
Matthew takes this as an exact prophecy of John. The 
nameless voice that. summoned the Hebrew exiles in far- 
away Babylon to build a highway through the desert, 
that the King of kings might lead his people home, 
echoes again. It takes a name, and the name is John. 

It is a trumpeting ideal, to be a road-builder for God. 
It challenges all the selflessness of one's self. It was 
not meant to be monopolized by Isaiah or John. It 
was not meant to apply to old exiles in Mesopotamia, 
and not apply to new exiles in America. It is not to be 
confined to the disciples of a prophet by the Jordan. 
It is applicable to any soul who believes, not simply 
that God came long ago, but can come today. For the 
fact that he has come is the proof that he can come. 
And the reality of his coming once makes possible his 
coming again. And if he needed a road then, he needs 
a road now. And we that hear the Voice are to be his 
road-builders. 
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SERMONS ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 

Men and women, is it unreal to you — dream beyond 
daylight, imagery elusive, intangible? Make it as sim- 
ple, practical as the street out there, or the men laying 
cobblestones, or pouring on hot tar. You and I are 
actually laying a road for God, when we meet in church 
or Sunday-school room, when we describe scenes of the 
land we call holy because it was touched by God's 
feet, when we tell of the acts of God's men in Jerusalem 
of old or at Marsovan today, when we hold up some 
ideal of Scripture, some particular starry law, or some 
world prayer. The Holy Spirit, promised and now ful- 
filled, comes to minds of children on benches and men in 
pews. He lights the inner lamps of conscience; he 
develops the films of imagination; he puts "the light 
that never was on sea or land " into those scriptural 
ideals; so that they glow and beckon, and plain people 
become temples of the Holy Ghost. If this is not true, 
then Immanuel is a false name, church services are a 
hypocritical farce, preaching and teaching are an actor's 
make-believe. Either God can come and will come, or 
we are fools and liars to be at this church business. 
More and more the fact presses that our modern church- 
ianity makes too little of the actual live God leading us 
out of exile. Our praises are too often to a God in a 
Book, our doxologies to a God in the past, when the 
Living One cries. Follow! I am come to lead my people 
out of this Babylon up to my Holy City, if only you 
road-builders build the road. 

God's road-builders need certain qualities — Chris- 
tian of course in a deep sense, but eminently Johan- 
nine, characteristic of this man who dared decrease that 
another might increase. For that is his first eonian 
quality, what I have before called selflessness. The 
quality is symbolized with crystal transparency in that 
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word he used of himself ** when the Jews sent unto him 
from Jerusalem priests and Levites to ask him, Who art 
thou? And he confessed, and denied not; and he con- 
fessed, I am not the Christ. And they asked him, What 
then? Art thou Elijah? And he saith, I am not. 
Art thou the prophet? And he answered, No. They 
said therefore unto him. Who art thou? that we may 
give an answer to them that sent us. What sayest thou 
of thyself? He said, I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord." The 
voice! What a stripping of reputation, title, education, 
ancestry, nationality. What an impersonal, spiritual 
identification with the thing voiced — what self-abn^a- 
tion of the man in the message! A voice is just a carrier 
of a thought. A voice cares not for itself. It does not 
say, Listen to me! It says. Hear what is said! Like a 
phonograph record, it has lost self in delivering what is 
written upon it by other hands. 

Until we get such selflessness, we shall always be 
hurt and worried and envious. Selflessness means peace 
and joy in the reality we preach, in the God we repre- 
sent, in the lives we fashion or change. You, preacher, 
teacher. Christian, you are but a call, a cry, a witness to 
One who has come and can come and will come — the 
Saviour eternal. Now then John's life says to you. Do 
all you can, lay a straight road; think, think all the 
day of Him for whom you are working, preparing — 
who is coming along that road; then, get out of his way. 
Ambition to have people talk about you while you are 
making a road will hinder your best building. Desire 
to be heard for your much building, or your big job, 
will hinder God's use of your road. When a preacher, 
teacher, evangelist, Christian worker calls attention to 
himself — when it is forever in the public mind, not that 
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God is coming, but that Smith or Thompson is coming, 
in just that degree in which private personality is ob- 
truded, the divine Person is excluded. *' I must de- 
crease, but he must increase." My star must be lost in 
the dayspring from on high. 

God's road-builder needs John's second character- 
istic, namely, his detestation of hollowness. He 
shares it with Amos, cr^ng in God's name, ** I hate 
your burnt-offerings and your rivers of oil. Your sacri- 
fices are an abomination unto me." Why? Because 
they did not represent the reality of religion. They 
were a pious sham, substituted for righteousness and 
mercy. John shared this quality also with Savonarola, 
as he prophesied to the outward observers of hypocritical 
ceremonies in his age. *' I tell you," he said, ** that the 
Lord willeth not that you fast on such a day or at 
such an hour; but willeth that ye avoid sin all the 
days of your life. Observe how they go about, seek- 
ing indulgences and pardons, ringing bells, decking 
altars, dressing churches. God heedeth not your cere- 
monies." 

An essayist and a dramatist, Carlyle and Ibsen, in 
our age have come nearer wearing the rough camel's- 
hair prophetic garb than any preachers of orthodox 
religion. In them both was a love of reality that blazed 
into a hatred of sham. They both are a kind of modern 
*' amen " to the denunciation by the Baptist of unjust, 
merciless formalists of his day: '* Ye brood of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 
Say not within yourselves, We are children of Abraham; 
I say unto you, God is able of these stones to raise up 
children to Abraham." And all these prophets and 
martyrs, with Luther and John Knox and many an 
inglorious fighter for reform, are but preparing the way 
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for the coming of Him who cried, " Ye hypocrites, ye 
generation of vipers, how shall ye escape the damnation 
of hell?" For the coming God, the God whose right it is 
to reign, is not simply a lamb led to the slaughter, 
but one " whose fan is in his hand, who will thoroughly 
cleanse his threshing-floor and will burn up the chaff 
with imquenchable fire." Such was John's ideal of the 
Messiah, and in Christ's hatred of wrong and oppression 
and hypocrisy the ideal was made flesh. 

Christians, you are followers not only of Him 
who brought peace to men of good will, but of Him who 
brought war to men of bad will, the sword-casting 
Christ! You are disciples of Him who cried, ** I came 
not to cast peace upon the earth, but a sword." You 
are living in a time when the idea of the wrong of 
wrong, or the sin of sin, is more slight and shallow than 
at any time since John and David. Evolutionary 
science has confused our sense of moral values. Chris- 
tian Science and other health cures actually champion 
the idea of the unreality of evil, and therefore its negli- 
gibility. As if forgetting a volcano, or a river of fire 
would save Pompeii and Herculaneum from being de- 
stroyed! At such a time John's sense of doom, linked as 
with hot rivets to his sense of the reality of wrong, is 
worthy the most profound and searching meditation by 
those who would prepare a highway for the Eternal 
Conscience. And the old call, '* Repent, repent! " 
seems to have a quivering reality. As even the gentle 
Emerson could say: ** When love pules and whines, it is 
time to preach the gospel of divine wrath." 

But the very reality of John's preaching must make us 
equally real in dealing with wrong. We cannot simply 
echo a hell-fire preaching that has been shamed out of 
men's thinking by their vision of God's love. We can- 
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not consign unreal sin to an unreal hell, and hope for 
reality in men's repentance. The real consequences of 
lust and oppression and injustice and indulgence, the 
actual penalty here and hereafter of being " without 
God in the world/' must be sensed and pondered, and 
imaged in clean, clear teaching. Only thus, like the 
grafting tax-gatherer whom the Lord of love held up for 
man's emulation, will the bad life in the hands of the 
good God cry out, " God be merciful to me, a sinner! " 
One further trait of the divine road-builder is worth 
noting by those who would follow or imitate any other 
soul. And that is John's daring singularity. He was 
absolutely and utterly himself — not an imitation, 
except as the same flowers grow on the same stalk, the 
same hatred of hollowness in a new disciple's love for 
God. This courage to be himself and say himself was 
in his preparation for his ministry; in his choice of a 
seminary, not the school of the rabbis but the school of 
solitude; in his place of meditation and prayer, not a 
temple but a cave or a mountain; in his call and choice 
of a place for preaching, not the city but the country; 
in his very food and dress, in his whole attitude toward 
the infamous league of the prosperous and the pious 
which damned his generation, and in his hot challenge 
of enthroned licentiousness in the court of Herod. O 
way-makers, road-builders for the Holy One, whether 
God will use our road may depend upon our indepen- 
dence. Each honest spirit must build with his own ma- 
terial, by his own means, with his own equipment. 
From each according to his capacity — singer, athlete, 
financier, like the leaders of the Laymen's Missionary 
Movement, Y. M. C. A. man, settlement worker, men's 
class leader, teacher or preacher — God wants you, not a 
make-believe copy of the other man, but your soul, with 
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the mind and hands and voice God gave you, building 
his highway into life. 

Years ago a young doctor went out of Moody's 
tabernacle in London, seeking a job big enough for a 
Christian; and Dr. Grenfell found it on the bare coast 
of Labrador. In 1810 a poor sailor named Henry 
Obookiah from Hawaii told of his people's need of 
Christ; and Thurston and Bingham heard him preach, 
and gave their lives to build the King's Highway in 
Hawaii. In 1722 Count Zinzendorf wandered into the 
Duzzeldorf Gallery, and saw the thorn-crowned picture 
of Christ. He beheld the Man of Sorrows, and went 
out to found the most martyr-like missionary body in 
the world, that of the Moravians. What do they all 
say to us, these road-builders for the King? The same 
message as that of John: With your own personality, 
by your own soul's grace, prepare ye the Way of the 
Lord. 

Alien Eastman Cross, 
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JESUS BEGINS HIS WORK 

Mark 1 : 12-20 

"Repent ye, and believe in the gospel,*' — Mark 1 : 15. 

Some one has said that if there were no story in the 
Gospels of the temptation of Jesus we should have to 
invent one. It was one of the moral demands of the 
situation. Any man facing a life-task that he knows will 
tax every resource of intelligence, virtue and grace, that 
he knows will be looked at askance by his friends, be 
misunderstood, or rouse antagonisms, and end in ap- 
parent failure, will find himself driven to the solitary 
places for serious thought and earnest prayer. Friends 
may counsel us as to duty, but our decisions are made 
alone. To undertake such a task without such an ex- 
perience would stamp one forthwith with shallowness 
and frivolity. 

The seriousness of the undertaking, the gravity of the 
venture, the awful consequences of failure, would neces- 
sarily make any man soberly consider the alternatives 
before he actually put his hands to the plow. 

No doubt Jesus had for a long time felt stirrings of 
divine power, and had often started suddenly as the 
thought flashed through his mind that it was his Father's 
will for him to undertake the work of the spiritual 
Messiah. 

When John the Baptist came from his retirement and 
began to preach repentance and preparation for the 
greater One who was to come Jesus went to his baptism. 
All the circumstances in connection with this event 
deepened Jesus* conviction that he should undertake the 
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great task which for years he had contemplated. With 
this load upon his heart he went into the wilderness to 
face the problem and decide finally upon a plan of action. 

Matthew and Luke give us more in detail the thoughts 
that ran through his mind. At first he was tempted to 
question his divine call and to make sure of it by trying 
a sign. He rightly rejected that suggestion. The voice 
of God in one's soul is a higher assurance than a physi- 
cal wonder of turning stones into loaves. Probably 
there was also the suggestion that he had better consider 
the " old bread question." The way he contemplated 
might lead to poverty, want, starvation, and he had 
better use his talents to make a living as everybody else 
was doing. He rejected the temptation to question this 
call and resolved that he would risk his plan though it 
meant starvation. 

The second temptation was that he should use his 
powers to play upon the credulity and superstition of his 
fellows, to appeal to their love of the wonderful and 
miraculous. He rejected that also as unworthy, deciding 
to make his appeal to truth, love and service. 

Frequently during the years of his active ministry he 
was appealed to for such signs as he was here tempted 
to perform but his reply was that a *' wicked and adul- 
terous generation seeketh after a sign." He was never 
willing to found his ministry or base his claims to 
leadership upon miracles. It was with condescension that 
he said to one of his disciples on the night of his arrest, 
" Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me? the words that I say unto you I speak 
not from myself: but the Father abiding in me doeth 
his works. Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me: or else believe me for the very works' 
sake." 
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The third temptation was to make use of wrong means 
to right ends, to make a compromise with popular 
prejudices, hopes and ambitions in order to win a quick 
success. 

Each temptation was an appeal to Jesus, as our 
temptations are to us, to take something less than the 
best. Few of us could be tempted in the beginning to 
gross vice and wickedness. But we are tempted in the 
presence of the best to take something good, something 
easier to obtain, something a little more popular. 

Jesus rejected each and every suggestion to do a 
wrong thing, or to do a right thing in a wrong way, and 
reached the supreme decision to commit himself un- 
reservedly to the great undertaking, relying upon God for 
guidance and help, and accepting all the incidental 
evils as a part of the price he should pay. 

When he had once thought straight through the 
problem, and had reached his decision, a great calm 
filled his soul. God's angels ministered to him. Mil- 
lions of his followers who have faced life's great problems, 
have been assaulted by temptations to do something less 
than the best, to lower their ideals, to compromise with 
powerful evil, to shade the truth, to be rich rather than 
scrupulously honest, to use questionable means to ac- 
complish good ends, and have resisted, can understand 
what is meant by ** ministering angels." The majestic 
angel of God's approval stands guard over their hearts 
and gives them peace. 

Soon after Jesus had made the great decision John's 
ministry was cut short by his arrest and execution, and 
Jesus took it up and carried it to completion. 

Mark tells us in verses 14 and IS the great theme of 
Jesus' sermons and their main divisions. ** Jesus came 
into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God." What a 
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beautiful phrase, ** the gospel of God," meaning the good 
news of God's love and favor. We are all the time 
getting away from it, and needing to be called back to 
the fact that what Jesus brought the world was ** good 
news." Men had so misunderstood God that they 
dreaded him and ran away from him, or ignored him. 
They had been taught that he demanded sacrifices to 
propitiate him, an interminable round of salaams and 
genuflexions to flatter him, and an ecclesiastical order 
of trained speakers, prayer-makers, priests and Levites 
to act as proxies for them before the throne of a great 
despot. 

Jesus came with the greatest of all good news, that 
God is our Father, our Friend, our eternal Lover, that 
his will for men is only good will, that he needs no 
artificial sacrifice, takes no delight in the shedding of the 
blood of bullock, heifer, lamb or dove, that he is not com- 
plimented or flattered by forms or ceremonies and that 
he had rather hear the poor, stammering prayer of one of 
the most ignorant of his children than the grandiloquent 
address of the most eloquent high priest, that he wishes 
us to live our lives in communion with him and in the 
light of his smile. 

Jesus meant by " the time is fulfilled " to say that 
there confronted his people a set of conditions that were 
not created in a day out of nothing, but were the prod- 
uct of centuries. There entered into the filling of the cup 
of time, which was brimming when Jesus opened his 
ministry, all of the discipline in mankind's long struggle 
for existence, all the favoring of the best as the unfit 
were weeded out, all the painful, but profitable, training 
of his own people in agriculture and architecture in 
Egypt, all the toughened physical and moral fiber from 
long desert wars, all the sad lesson of exile in Babylon, 
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all the lessons from internecine strife, all the increasing 
and deepening spiritual tone of Hebrew prophecy, all 
the enlarging and spiritualizing conceptions of God that 
had grown from a conception of him as a tribal deity 
to the glorious idea of the universal Father, as held by 
Jesus himself. 

The bud of spiritual prophecy was ready to burst into 
bloom. It is true the blossom was to be very different 
from the prevailing expectations of his people, but, 
notwithstanding, it was to be a blossom that had been 
predicted by the most spiritual of Israel's prophets. 
While the ordinary reader had seen only the apocalyptic 
picture of the Messiah's coming, Jesus found the well- 
nigh forgotten words of Hosea that declared that piety 
of heart and mercy are more pleasing to God than 
sacrifices. His mind dwelt upon the prediction of Jeremiah 
that the time would come when God would make a new 
covenant with his people, and write his laws upon their 
hearts instead of upon tables of stone. So that, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of Hebrew prophecy, Jesus 
could still say, " The time looked for, the time dreamed 
about, the time prayed for, the time predicted by your 
greatest spiritual leaders, is come. I am ready to begin 
the work of the Jewish Messiah, and the larger work of 
the Son of man." 

" The kingdom of God is at hand." What is meant 
by the " kingdom of God " has already been partially 
implied in the answer to the question as to the meaning 
of the " fulness of time." But we shall have to inquire 
at this time into the full meaning of that great and con- 
stantly recurring expression. No follower of Jesus is 
likely ever to have the hardihood to write down a 
sentence, or any definite number of sentences, and say, 
" These express exactly what Jesus meant by the king- 
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dom of God/' There are some things about the king- 
dom, some prominent features, which we may be sure 
that we know, but there are spiritual reaches that we 
fear we can never appreciate. Jesus went away with 
these words, almost the last, upon his lips, ** I have 
many things to sayunto you, but ye cannot bear them now." 

We feel, however, that we cannot be far wrong in 
saying that what Jesus meant by the kingdom of God 
was what he had come to experience in the quiet years in 
the carpenter's shop at Nazareth. He had not come to 
an experience of something wild and weird and strange. 
But, in his little workshop, he had come to have a sense 
of his Father's nearness and approval. He had come 
to love the villagers as his brethren. He had found a 
calm peace, a quiet joy and a profound sense of blessed- 
ness in humble service. He had learned to put not only 
his labor and skill, but also his heart, into every task 
that he performed, from the making of a simple cradle 
for the neighbor's baby to the fashioning of the coffin for 
the dead body of the patriarch of his people. 

Jesus meant by the " kingdom of God," the reign of 
God in the hearts of men. For each individual it meant 
a filial relation to God, a fraternal relation to men, and 
service as the key-word of conduct. The Kingdom is an 
ideal world. " It is a world-wide state whose law is the 
divine will, whose members obey the Spirit of Jesus, 
whose strength is goodness, whose heritage is God." 

The kingdom of God " is not only at hand, it is po- 
tentially in our midst and may be actually within us. 
These are its two chief aspects, the social, and the 
individual. The ideal is to be made real, in each and in 
all; nothing is too good to be true; each soul is to at- 
tain its highest aim; the world is to be transfigured and 
transformed." 
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"Now," said Jesus, "this being the condition, that 
the time is ripe and the kingdom of heaven at hand, 
repent and believe the good news." There is no single 
word in all the language of the Church that has been 
more thoroughly misunderstood and abused than the 
word " repent." The idea which today is conveyed by 
the word is almost, if not quite, totally foreign to the 
thought which Jesus expressed. Jesus spoke in Greek 
or Aramaic, and the Greek word which he employed 
means simply *' to think after, or to change the mind on 
reflection." 

" The kingdom of God," says Jesus, '* is the newest 
and highest environment. Adjust yourselves to it. 
Infinite Spirit, Infinite Goodness, Infinite Wisdom, 
Infinite Compassion, Infinite Love is your Father. 
Realize it! Every man is your brother. Love him! 
The world should not be full of warring races and hostile 
nations. It should be inhabited by a brotherhood. 
Hate and slay, covet and hold, should not be the watch- 
words of humanity, but love and serve, bless and give. 
Instead of a battle-field strewn evermore with the 
wrecks of nations, and drenched with the blood of grim 
warriors the earth should be the seat of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

" If our vision should be cleared, and the aim of 
human effort could be changed, the earth would put on 
th^nr T7^^^^?' ^^ ^'^^"W no longer be tempted to 
think of humamty as of an ancient and effete and 
played-out product of evolution, - we the latest-lirn 
and most youthful of all the creatures on the planet - 
but should regard everything with the eye of hope as of 
one new-born, with senses quickened to percStl W 
and beauties hitherto undreamed of " P^^^^^^e joys 

Such a task calls for many minds, hearts and hands. 
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So we find Jesus not only beginning to preach but also 
to invite others to help in the great undertaking. Fortu- 
nately many sympathized more or less fully with his 
ideal and were willing to unite their forces with his. 
Passing along the wharves of the little Sea of Galilee he 
called to Simon and Andrew, James and John, and they 
promptly left their boats and nets and followed him. 

What a modest beginning for such a world-revolu- 
tionizing movement! How simply were the first disciples 
and friends made! Men who sympathized with a great 
and good idea were invited to help further it. That is 
the invitation of the Church today. It still calls for 
men and women, boys and girls who believe that the 
world should be transformed into the kingdom of heaven 
to come with pure motives and unselfish love to help 
realize the great dream of the Son of man. 

H, Stiles Bradley. 
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Makk 1 : 21-45 

" We must work the works of him thai sent me, while it is day: the 
night Cometh, when no man can work,** — John 9 : 4. 

There are many aspects of our Lord's character which 
inform and inspire us, but there is none that carries a 
more universal appeal than that which presents him to us 
as a worker. For work is the almost universal lot of 
man, and insight into the nature of human toil and 
sympathy with the toiler are essential if one is to be a 
helper of humanity. The wisdom of the divine purpose 
is thus apparent in the fact that the ideal man was bom 
and trained among the toilers, not among the idlers. 
Work, through him, has been ennobled, and seen to be 
the eternal mode of the divine activity: " My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work." The revolutionary 
nature of this revelation may be seen from its contrast 
with the conception of work prevailing among the Ro- 
mans and Greeks of Christ's day, who despised labor 
as fit only for slaves. And all exclusive civilizations 
based on aristocracy and caste have taken the same 
view. Carlyle, inspired by the Christian ideal, says with 
characteristic force, " And who art thou that braggest of 
thy life of idleness? One monster there is in the world: 
the idle man." 

As we examine the Master's thought concerning work, 
we find nothing of the distinction often made between 
the secular and the religious. As he was entering upon 
active life his strong impulse was thus voiced: " I 
must be about my Father's business." Yet, for eighteen 
years thereafter, his Father's business for him was to 
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be a carpenter, and he doubtless carried on that business 
with ideals and devotion comparable to what he mani- 
fested during the three brief years of his active ministry. 
Our Lord was as consciously doing the works of God 
when pushing a saw or plane, as when engaged in 
activities as a teacher or healer. 

The more accurate reading of Christ's interpretation 
of the spirit of life associates his followers with himself: 
" We must work the works of him that sent me." 
Thus a Christian is one who is deliberately seeking to do 
the works of God. 

The primary sphere of activity in doing such works is 
a man's own character-building. " What shall it profit 
a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul? " Of what avail if he shall achieve large 
results in active labors if in the doing he become less a 
man? To " win his soul " is the greatest of all achieve- 
ments, and this was as needful for Christ as for his 
disciples. The substance of the temptation was the 
allurement of larger and more inmiediate success in his 
divinely given mission at the cost of spiritual integrity. 
Not the least of his contributions to human welfare 
is his flawless character, and this is equally true for 
all men. Before they can render service of abiding value 
they must be fitted to serve. Some men have done 
great deeds, but so done them as to lose their real man- 
hood. Ends never justify the means. No man may 
imagine that he is called upon to serve God by godless 
methods, yet this has often been tried, even by the 
Christian Church. Said Jesus: '* For their sakes I 
sanctify myself." And every man who would work for 
God or his fellow men must do the same, that his work 
may be conceived and carried through according to the 
mind of Christ. 
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** I must do the works of him that sent me." Is 
this an ideal for a class or a profession only? No; 
it is for all men. As previously said, our Lord's sphere 
of activity for the greater part of his life was at a 
carpenter's bench. In like manner, whatever a man's 
job may be, it furnishes for him the opportunity to do 
the works of God. This is true of his choice of work. 
No man has any right to be in any occupation which is 
harmful to others. No Christian, for instance, should 
be in the liquor business. He has no right to gain in- 
come from renting property for saloons or brothels, or 
anything which leads to the degradation or injury of his 
fellow men. Nor is he justified in holding stock in any 
business which is physically or morally injurious in its 
output or its influence. Nor has a Christian a right to 
engage in stock speculation for personal profit in such 
ways that his success is possible only by the loss or 
ruin of others. 

This ideal of doing the works of Him that sent us 
should also be our guide in preparing for our life-work. 
The study of one's capacity, prayer, earnest purpose 
and diligent training are needed in producing a worthy 
Christian blacksmith no less than in fitting a man for 
a foreign missionary. No man with this high conception 
of the significance of the day's task will be satisfied 
with being less efficient and productive than he may be. 
And the same inspiring truth should animate one in the 
manner and spirit of performing each day's duty, whether 
it be work in the kitchen, the store, the office, the foun- 
dry, or on the farm. Life is transformed when we can 
daily carry into even the monotony of toil the inspiration 
of the faith that, somehow, each little duty is linked up 
to the divine purpose in history. George Eliot beauti- 
fully phrases this thought in her poem, *' Stradivarius ": 
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" God be praised, 
Antonio Stradivari has an eye 
That winces at false work and loves the true, 
With hand and arm that play upon the tool 
As willingly as any singing bird 
Sets him to sing his morning roundelay, 
Because he likes to sing, and likes the song. 

" When any master holds, 
'Twixt chin and hand, a violin of mine. 
He will be glad that Stradivari lived. 
Made violins, and made them of the best. 
The masters know whose work is good; 
They will choose mine; and, while God gives them skill, 
I give them instruments to play upon, 
God choosing me to help Him.'' 

" What, were God 
At fault for violins, thou absent? ** 

" Yes; 
He were at fault for Stradivari's work." 

But while the regular life occupation provides for 
every man his largest opportunity for working the works 
of God, this should not be conceived as the only possible 
sphere of service. The chapter before us furnishes a 
motion pictiire of Jesus at work. In it we see him 
teaching truth of eternal value, casting out devils, healing 
the sick, ministering comfort where there was sorrow, 
cleansing a leper. And then, not as something separate 
from the day's service, but as an essential and normal 
part of it, we see him " going apart for prayer." As 
Peter sums up the meaning of Christ's life: '* He went 
about doing good, and destroying the works of the devil." 
What is it to be a Christian? A common definition is, 
"believe"; that is, acquiesce in certain intellectual 
conceptions. Yet, '* the devils also believe, and trem- 
ble," but that does not make them disciples of Christ. 
Carnegie Simpson urges: '* The main thing is not to 
understand Christ, but to be a Christian." And Dr. 
Chalmers insists: ** Our chief business with Christianity 
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is to proceed upon it "; that is, we must work the works 
of Him that sent us. 

A Christian, then, is a person who is following Christ 
as he " goes about doing good, and destroying the 
works of the devil." Like his Master, the Christian will 
enter sympathetically and helpfully into all the problems 
of the life of his day; he will be a teacher of truth to 
souls that are groping in moral darkness and spiritual 
ignorance; he will give his aid to healing the sicknesses 
of men, both of the body and of the soul; he will fulfil 
the ministry of comfort to lonely and weary lives; he 
will seek to cast out the devils of self, appetite, passion 
and greed, which are ruining so many of his acquain- 
tances; and he will realize that by himself alone he is 
impotent, but through sincere prayer he may move the 
arm that moves the world. 

He will do all he can to help the individual man, but 
he will not stop there. Too commonly to " save " a 
man has been defined as rescuing him from a wholly 
evil world, and getting him to heaven. As Professor 
Bowne says: " The world has been supposed to be 
hopelessly bankrupt, and nothing good could be made 
out of it. It was mortgaged to the devil, and he had 
foreclosed.** And there are some who assert that the 
world conditions produced by the Great War are a 
demonstration of the soundness of this conception. Yet 
deeper thought shows that such conditions are largely 
the product of this false theory. Men have thought to 
be religious as individuals, without being socially relig- 
ious and, consequently, while attention was concentrated 
solely on saving individuals out of the world, multitudes 
were being damned by horrible social conditions, eco- 
nomic slavery, and the free activity of human devils moved 
by greed. We are just waking up to the fact that to 
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save humanity as a whole we must Christianize human 
relationships. Professor Graham Taylor points out how 
frequently men who are honestly desirous of becoming 
Christians, and start on that life, yet fall back because 
not strong enough to struggle against a powerfully ad- 
verse environment. He asserts that " religion is rela- 
tionships. The emphasis upon the social side of things 
is a protest against trying to be religious all alone 
by oneself. You will go no straighter up towards God, 
no farther up towards heaven, than the length of your 
horizontal religion. We are to overcome evil — but by 
the substitution of the good." In Rochester a few years 
ago many men were out of work for months. A Y. M. 
C. A. man made efforts to secure city employment, and 
happened into a labor meeting. They did not know him, 
but were talking about him. One speaker said: *' It 
seems to me as though Jesus Christ has died again. 
Nobody seems to care whether we or our families have 
any living or not. But I hear there is a man going 
around with a petition for public work. Boys, Jesus 
must have come to life again. He must have risen from 
the dead." When Christians generally are persistently 
seeking to change human conditions until they are 
animated by the spirit of Christ, then the world will 
know that he is living, and will follow him. 

" We must work the works of him that sent us." 
Why " must "? What is the compulsion? What the 
motive? Is it fear of a hard taskmaster? Is it to gain 
a reward, even heaven itself? Is it for any selfish 
reason? None of these explains Christ's words. He 
thus states it: "The night cometh, when no man can 
work." The night is the terminus of life's activities, 
so far as mortal existence is concerned. For Christ, 
and likewise for all men, there was a definite work to 
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be done and a time limit for its doing. This involves 
the confidence that each human life is *' a plan of 
God"; that what was said of John the Baptist is 
equally true of all: ** There was a man sent from God, 
whose name was John." Every man should insert his 
own name here in place of John, and act in harmony 
with this conception of life. "Sent from God"; if so, 
then for a purpose, for a useful service, for some im- 
portant contribution to human well-being, and to the 
advance of the divine Kingdom. And for the fulfilling 
of this purpose we have a time limit. Whatever op- 
portunities immortality may disclose, it should be " one 
world at a time," and the particular duties with which 
we are now charged have reference to this present life. 
And the spirit with which life tasks are to be faced is 
that disclosed by the Master in all his activity, the spirit 
of loving consecration to humanity. The spirit described 
by the Apostle in the disclosure of his own life motive, 
" the love of Christ constraineth us," is to be ours as 
well. To be moved by such soul passion, and to keep 
in consciousness the quickening sense of life's time limits, 
is to think and act in harmony with Christ when he 
said: *' We must work the works of him that sent me, 
while it is day; the night cometh, when no man can 
work." 

" O Lord, give thy blessing, we pray thee, to our daily 
work, that we may do it in faith and heartily, as unto 
the Lord, and not unto men. All our powers of body 
and mind are thine, and we would fain devote them to 
thy service. May we walk, while it is yet day, in the 
steps of Him who, with fewest hours, finished thy 
divinest work, thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen." 

Frederick B. Richards. 
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Mark 2 : 1-12 

" The Son of man hath authority on earth to forgive sins" — Mark 
2 : JO. 

We have here a notable piece of spiritual engineering. 
We are told how full salvation was brought to a man 
whose case was one of desperate difficulty. This should 
be a lesson of no small importance for our own time; 
for we, as a rule, have but little skill and indifferent 
success with '* difficult cases." We are, indeed, apt to 
take it for granted at the outset that they cannot be 
reached and to pass them by without a single honest, 
earnest effort to get the message of the gospel into their 
heads and hearts. 

Herein lies the weakness of our usual programs of 
evangelism. We plan, pray and labor chiefly for the 
easy cases. Children whose tender hearts as naturally 
and inevitably open to the love of God as flower buds 
to the sun, youth to whose adolescent minds the great 
decision comes as a normal step in spiritual development, 
secret disciples who are easily encouraged to come out 
into the open and confess their faith in Christ, back- 
sliders in whose unhappy bosoms the charred embers of a 
former faith may be rekindled to life and gladness — 
of such people the ingatherings that result from our 
evangelistic meetings are chiefly made up. But the 
typical man of the world, unspiritual, unprincipled, un- 
scrupulous, faithless, the man we know so well and meet 
so often, and who above all men, it would seem, needs 
to be saved — how rarely is he found among the in- 
quirers and the converts! 
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His case indeed presents difficulties so formidable that 
we scarcely venture to negotiate them, but are apt to 
pass him by in favor of others of whom we have better 
hope. But does not such an attitude show a feeble 
confidence in our message and the authority with which 
it is clothed? If you find the case of John Doe so 
desperately hard that you dare not attempt to win him, 
how can you suppose yourself to be in possession of 
that veritable gospel which is declared to be the "mighty 
power of God unto salvation" ? 

No finer thing can happen to a church than to succeed 
in capturing, straight from the ranks of unbelief, a 
group of full-grown men, or even a single individual. 
What encouragement, what confidence in the presence 
and power of the living Lord such a victory gives to the 
whole body of believers! What heart it puts into the 
preacher! 

Do not begin to say, *' No hope of such a conquest in 
our church! We all recognize the man you speak of, 
but his case is too hard a nut for us to crack." " Too 
hard." For shame! In whose name and by whose 
help are we supposed to be working? Is anything too 
hard for God? How much better than our confession of 
weakness and doubt is the note of faith that rings through 
old General Booth's triumphant words: " There is no 
hopeless class! Christ wins them all." 

But to say that with the divine cooperation all things 
are possible is not saying that all things are easy. 
Certain spiritual undertakings are, on the contrary, 
desperately hard even when God and man are working 
shoulder to shoulder. There is a demon which defies 
the ordinary methods of the exorcists and '* cometh not 
out but by prayer." 

One explanation of our frequent defeats in spiritual 
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enterprise certainly lies in the fact that we do not take 
them seriously enough, but attempt them in a fashion 
far too light-hearted and with resources quite inadequate. 
To win the fight for faith and righteousness in the heart 
of a man deeply entrenched in sin and fenced about with 
a sevenfold entanglement of unbelief is a vastly different 
thing from leading a little child into the light of God's 
love. This, I repeat, is why the study of such a lesson 
as lies before us should be timely and profitable. 

Observe that there were no less than six persons con- 
cerned in the saving of this palsied patient, the sufferer 
himself, the Saviour and four other men, and that the 
spiritual attitude of the other men was the determining 
factor in the case. '* When Jesus saw their faith, he 
said unto the sick of the palsy. Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee." 

The important practical questions are therefore these: 
What were the qualities of their faith? What was there 
in those four assistant saviors which made them so 
influential with Christ and so successful in bringing to 
their poor neighbor relief from his afHictions of body and 
soul? 

The first of these qualities, as I take it, was that of 
personal sympathy. The patient was their neighbor; 
they knew his condition and needs perfectly well and 
were also well acquainted with the history of his malady 
and the evil conduct out of which it had sprung. They 
were concerned about him and could not bear to have 
him quivering there on his hard pallet, so forlorn and 
pitiful. No doubt they talked his case over and told 
one another what a fine thing it would be to see him 
healed and walking about again under the sun as strong 
and free as any of them. 

There is no hope of rendering spiritual service to any 
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man unless the hand you hold out to him is warm with 
human sympathy. To be touched with a sense of your 
neighbor's spiritual necessities, to feel, far more than he 
himself can feel them, the barrenness, the misery, the 
peril and the shame of his condition and to realize what 
it would mean to him if the healing hand of the Saviour 
were laid upon him, this " burden for souls " is certainly 
a prime requisite for success as an assistant savior. If 
we look candidly into our own hearts we shall most of 
us, I am sure, be shocked to find there so little genuine 
interest in the spiritual welfare of our neighbors. Their 
worldliness, their blindness, the hardness of their hearts 
and the folly of their lives give us little distress. We 
should, of course, be glad to see them turn about and 
become followers of Christ, yet so long as they do not 
disturb our peace we are fairly well contented to have 
them continue as they are. Now it is quite inconceiva- 
ble that one in such a state of mind and heart should be 
effective in winning his fellow men to Christ. That 
which makes your neighbor so hard to save is often 
an obstacle which lies in yourself rather than in him. 
You will not succeed in persuading him to come to Christ 
for healing until you really wish to have him healed 
and wish it with all your might. 

This is why the first step in evangelism is to seek for 
a renewal of the Holy Spirit's work in the hearts of 
God's people, that they may be brought into deeper 
sympathy with Christ, and so become more fit to help 
him as he goes about seeking to save that which was 
lost. 

But these four assistant saviors were not only full of 
sympathy for their afHicted neighbor, they took measures 
for his relief without waiting for orders or an invitation. 
They, of their own accord, formed their plan and 
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promptly set about the task of ** putting it over." That 
is to say, theirs was a faith that takes the initiative. 
And this again is a quality that almost always goes with 
effective Christian service. You must not wait for the 
impenitent man to act on his own behalf. That he will 
never do, — cannot do it any more than a corpse can 
rise and walk; for he is ** dead in trespasses and sins." 
Nor should one wait for Christ to go directly and im- 
mediately to the sinner's heart. That is not the Mas- 
ter's way. He depends upon the help of his assistant 
saviors. He expects men to bring their fellow men to 
him for healing. When you hear one saying, " I am 
waiting for God to act," it may have a fine, pious sound, 
but it is often a mere excuse for spiritual indolence. 
Those who succeed in the Master's work are keen 
about it. They make new plans, start new enterprises, 
discover new methods, make a serious business of that 
which of all conceivable undertakings is best worth 
while. 

Observe again that theirs was a devoted faith. They 
did not shrink from giving their full strength to this 
service. However hot the day, heavy their human 
burden or long the distance that must be covered, they 
cheerfully put their shoulder under the load. There is 
no easy way of helping Christ. His own cross was heavy 
and painful, and that which we carry, if we are his true 
followers, must be something more than a jewel or a 
gilded stick. The task of helping him save a soul is 
serious enough to command every ounce of your best 
powers of head and heart. Never attempt it until you 
are prepared to spend in that supreme undertaking the 
full measure of your devotion. 

Another striking feature of faith of the men was its 
cooperative quality. The task they had in hand, the 
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carrying of that heavy invalid on his pallet all the way 
to Jesus, would have been quite impossible for a single 
person, two would have found it a most arduous under- 
taking, for three men even it would have been awkward 
and difficult, but four men keeping step as they walked 
and each shouldering his quarter of the load found it a 
comparatively easy matter. The effectiveness of team 
work, so obvious, and so much employed elsewhere in 
the modern world, we have been slow to understand in 
religion. Too much of our church work is one-man work. 
Rarely if ever did the Master set a man at any task 
single-handed. His way was to send his disciples out 
two by two. It is just as true in spiritual affairs as 
anywhere else, that " many hands make light work." 

Who that has heard him can forget Mr. Moody's 
inimitable story of the four workers who with the re- 
doubtable help of his wife won one " difficult case " for 
Christ and the church? 

This man, sitting down to dinner on Saturday night, 
exclaims, "What do you think, wife? Four different 
men have been after me this week to get me to go to 
church. I say it's a conspiracy! " ** Who were they? " 
He names them one by one. ** Well," says the woman, 
'*you certainly could not find four better men in the 
whole town." " Oh, well, they are good enough men, 
but I wish they would mind their own business." ** Per- 
haps they think that is their business. It seems to me 
that if I found four such men as that interested in my 
soul I should think it about time to get interested 
myself." And this shrewd suggestion proves to be the 
home thrust that reaches the man's heart. 

The faith of the four has also the quality of persever- 
ance. Approaching the place where the Great Physician 
is speaking, fatigued no doubt by the effort of carrying 
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the patient so far, they find a serious disappointment. 
So densely is the crowd packed about the house, so 
tightly wedged in the doorway, so unwilling is each to 
surrender his place, that it proves a physical impossibility 
to bring their sick man into the presence of the Lord. 
What, then, is to be done? Nothing, most men would 
have concluded, except to lay him down and await the 
breaking up of the meeting. But these determined 
fellows were not so easily baffled. They set their wits to 
work and soon hit upon that adroit plan which per- 
fectly accomplished their purpose. 

There are few things of which the modern church has 
greater need than a holy ingenuity. We are apt to 
plod along certain well-beaten paths from which, except 
under pressure of very great necessity, we refuse to turn 
aside. We have certain fixed ways of doing things, good 
ways no doubt, and ways that have proved immensely 
useful in the past; but times change, conditions are 
altered, customs shift, the good old way becomes stale, 
loses its effectiveness. We need something fresh — 
new bottles for our new wine. If, for instance, the usual 
order of public worship, the good old plan that our 
fathers used, fails to meet the necessities of a modern 
congregation, why may it not be freely modified? There 
is surely nothing of divine appointment, fixed for all 
time and unchangeable, in the conventional program. 
If you find those who need your gospel unwilling to come 
to church, why not discover some place to which they 
will come, and preach it there? What an example of 
holy ingenuity we have in the great apostle who could 
say, " I am become all things to all men, that I may by 
all means save some." 

But the supreme thing in the faith of the four and 
that which lay at its very heart was their confidence in 
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Jesus Christ, in his gracious will and his all-sufficient 
power. They knew well enough that this was a desper- 
ate case which they were bringing to the Great Physi- 
cian. With that repulsive disease was bound up and 
identified a far more terrible malady of the mind and 
heart out of which it sprang and of which it was the 
hideous image. Those shaking, uncontrollable muscles 
spoke of the uncontrolled passions and base imagination. 
To cleanse the body from disease and to leave within the 
soul the uncleanness which caused it, would not be right. 
The Lord could never do such a thing. The sufferer 
himself did not expect it. He seems to have been rather 
hopeless about his own case: but the four knew their 
Master better than he did, and full of eager confidence in 
his power to cure that deep and double bondage, brought 
their poor friend to Jesus. 

Is there one thing so important, so absolutely essential 
and so unspeakably precious in Christian service as a 
living faith in the personal, present, all-sufficient power 
of the living Christ to do the thing that needs doing in 
his kingdom? 

As we face the heavy perils, the gleaming hopes, the 
incomparable opportunities of these days, may God 
grant us a share of the great apostle's confidence in 
** Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us." 

Samuel Lane Lootnis. 
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Mark 2 : 13 — 3:6 

" The Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath" — Mark 2 : 28. 

Had it been in Jesus* plan to get on as comfortably 
as possible with those who were zealous for the law, he 
would surely have avoided any issue over the sabbath. 
The proper observance of it was in his time, as it always 
has been, a question for much controversy. The simple 
terms of the Fourth Commandment had given rise to a 
great number of little commandments interpreting the 
fourth, and interpretations of interpretations had still 
further multiplied the rules and regulations regarding the 
day. Had Jesus sided with any one of the great rabbis 
in his sabbath views, no serious trouble would have 
arisen at this point. But when he swept all the subtle 
distinctions aside, and had no mind for any circum- 
venting casuistry, he stirred up all the doctors of 
the law. Nothing showed more clearly than this how 
little he regarded the traditions of men. Other things 
may have seemed strange and foolish to the scribes and 
Pharisees, like the choosing of a publican to be one of 
his disciples, but this attitude towards the sabbath 
revealed him as one who was impossible, and so danger- 
ous in his tendency toward the law as to merit more 
than criticism. He must be plotted against. His 
overthrow was necessary. Some things might be toler- 
ated as eccentricities but the teacher of such a spirit 
must be suppressed. We see in this incident away back 
in the early days of our Saviour's ministry the beginnings 
of that swift current of implacable hostility which was to 
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gather volume at every turn until it rose to such a 
foaming torrent of fears and hatreds that nothing could 
stand before it. 

Observe that the sabbath issue, while it was inevitable, 
arose at first accidentally. But the second time Jesus 
provoked the issue. It was plainly necessary in his 
mind that the truth should be so emphasized that 
every one might understand it. 

Together with his disciples Jesus was passing through 
the cornfields on the sabbath day. There was no com- 
plaint that the journey exceeded the limits laid down for 
the sabbath, but because they plucked ears of corn to 
eat, instant criticism was borne to Jesus that his disciples 
were breaking the sabbath. There was no complaint at 
taking the com. The law provided that that might be 
done by the wayfarer for his own needs; but doing this 
on the sabbath was unlawful work that desecrated the 
holy day. Of course the ** work " was only technically 
work. There was no labor involved, and this shows how 
fine-spun their questionings were. But it was enough for 
a case; it sufficed for the argument. 

Jesus met them squarely upon it. He declared that 
the work was performed to meet the necessities of 
hunger and quoted an incident in David's life, how 
the law was set aside in much more striking way be- 
cause of the need for food which was upon Dayid and 
they that were with him. 

Jesus might have left the matter here. He will, 
however, go further. The principle must be laid dowii 
which fulfilled the old law. *' The sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the sabbath." One can easily 
imagine the anger such a declaration created. In the 
minds of some of the critics there would have been some 
ground for argument on the question of necessity of 
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sabbath-day work for food. But all questioning would 
disappear when Jesus said that the sabbath was made for 
man. This was turning their world, strapped and bound 
together as it was with laws and ordinances, upside 
down. Man was in their view most certainly made for 
the sabbath. To keep it holy was one of the chief aims 
of his life. 

This kind of strife is always on. Are institutions 
made for men or men for institutions? Is the church 
and its priesthood for men or are men for church and 
priesthood? Protestantism and Romanism would not 
agree on this issue. Again, is a nation for its people 
or are the people for the nation? This is one of the 
great issues underlying the world war. It was the 
tendency of humanity before the time of Jesus to 
put institutions first. A man's highest aspiration was to 
become an institution. Jesus put man first; perfected 
personality is the goal, as he declared it. Before we 
wonder at the Jews too greatly, let us be sure that we 
are ourselves on the side of Jesus in this great divide. If 
we are, then we stand squarely by the principle that institu- 
tions exist to serve, and not primarily to command service. 

As if it were well to say the uttermost word at this 
time, Jesus adds the further declaration, prefacing it with 
all the significance and weight of the word *' there- 
fore," — "Therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the 
sabbath." Before considering the teaching of this state- 
ment, let us pass to the second incident. 

Jesus enters the synagogue and there is a man there 
with a withered hand — such an affliction perhaps as is 
often seen with us as the result of so-called '* infantile 
paralysis." Jesus might have passed the man by. He 
did not make it a rule to heal every one with bodily 
ailments, and the man made no appeal. The cure 
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might have been wrought after sunset. But Jesus' 
decision seems to have been instant. Whether he were 
chiefly moved by compassion, or because he felt it best 
to accept the challenge of their hostile waiting, and their 
malevolent watching to see what he would do; or, again, 
whether it seemed best to him to emphasize and illustrate 
the teaching he had just given, we do not know. The 
word went forth to the man with the withered hand, 
" Stand forth." And there he stood in the midst — 
and will always stand — in his awed silence, teaching an 
eloquent lesson of the appeal of the stricken, just as a 
little child was afterward to teach forever the lesson of 
humility to a surrounding group. From Luke we learn 
that it was the man's right arm that hung limp. At best 
he could earn but a scant living. Standing there before 
one who had healed others like him, there should have 
gone out to him a noble swelling of desire and expecta- 
tion back of the quick-drawn breaths of the beholders. 

They bend their heads to see: if only they could 
have bowed their spirits! Instead there were sullenness 
of spirit and black looks. When asked by Jesus if it is 
lawful to do good on the sabbath day, or to do evil, they 
are as silent as the man before them. His poor arm is 
withered; so is their hard logic. But Jesus heals the 
one; he can only shame the other. 

It is worth while to recall that our Saviour's emotions 
towards the hostile group were mingled anger and grief, — 
anger that men should be so perverse for a theory, and 
regardless of a brother's condition; grief at the hard- 
ness, or better, the blindness, of their hearts. Let us 
again test ourselves: does cold theory rule our lives or 
does a warm heart also have influence? God made 
intellect and feeling to live together in service gloriously 
interfused; not as lordly master and dumb slave. 
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It is told of the revered teacher of idealistic philosophy, 
the late Professor Josiah Royce, that he carried his 
theories into common life in thorough fashion, but always 
with heart and mind according well. On one occasion 
when in England he objected strenuously to signing a 
document required by the postal regulations, arguing at 
some length that it was unfair and improper in any 
government to make such a demand. The postal clerk, 
a young woman, heard him patiently and at the end 
simply said, resignedly, *' Very well, sir, but it will make 
a lot of trouble for me if you do not sign." " My dear 
young lady,'* said the professor, his face alight with his 
habitual kindly expression, ** give me the pen. Til 
sign at once." 

We are often tempted to think our clearly cut theories 
are as precious as diamonds, when hard contact shows 
them to be glass. From the deep and narrow abyss of 
black, logical obstinacy humor has saved her thousands 
and humanity her ten thousands; scribes and Pharisees, 
ancient and modern, have neither. 

And now for the great constructive word of our 
Saviour concerning the whole controversy: *' The Son of 
man is Lord also (or * even ') of the sabbath." The 
sabbath as an institution is ancient, it is holy, but a 
greater than the day is here. The sabbath has a Lord. 
It is not an end in itself. It must serve mankind by 
ministering to mankind's Son. The sabbath day must 
be observed in entire keeping with the spirit of Jesus 
towards it. We should use it as he used it; give it the 
reverence that he gave it. It needs no other; it should 
not have less. The Incarnate One who was Lord of 
human life itself is Lord of all the days of life, even 
the sabbath day. 

The one practical rule, therefore, in all discussion of 
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the Sunday question is simplicity itself: How did Jesus 
observe the holy day? What would he do now in any 
given situation? There is no recurring question of 
modern ethics where it is more needful to have the mind 
of Christ than in this. His fine, free spirit will clear 
away the larger and lesser difficulties as the northwest 
wind sweeps away the fog and mists. 

Jesus always honored the sabbath day. ** As his 
custom was," says Luke, " he entered into the synagogue 
on the sabbath day." His enemies could charge him 
with breaking their rules, but never with breaking the 
day. Many observances of the olden time he dis- 
carded as cumbersome or perverted. He fulfilled them 
in a higher observance. He did not abrogate the holy 
day. His disciples observed it faithfully after his 
crucifixion. So strong was its essential nature felt to be 
that a holy day was kept even when the day itself was 
changed from the seventh to the first day of the week. 
Paul in his new freedom for himself and his Gentile 
churches held to this feature of Christianity. An oft- 
recurring cycle with its sacred day is in the very nature 
of things. Else, while we have people who are precious 
to us, and places that are sacred, days are only hours 
and time is a secular round. It is not so. Holy days 
play their necessary part, starring life's routine, and the 
holy day of the week is a powerful force in lifting 
humanity out of the dust. 

In all the questionings of our time concerning the 
uses of Sunday no one will go far astray who applies 
the spirit of Jesus to the particular issue as best he is 
able. For in one great respect he will thereby have clear 
light to go by, in ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
inquiries that arise: he will begin by taking his stand 
for an unselfish use of the day. Rule out those carrying 
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the banners of selfishness, both gross and refined, and 
the army attacking Sunday is reduced to a squad more 
respectable in character than in size. The men who 
want to do business or find their own pleasure seven days 
a week to the disregard of all others, make up the 
multitude that must be fought. All that is needed is to 
face them stoutly with man's selfishness and mankind's 
need. But the squad who in attacking Sunday sincerely 
feel that the day should be modified increasingly, to 
the end that people may have larger enjoyments, more 
recreations and a larger range of public sports, must be 
met in equal sincerity and equal solicitude for the com- 
mon welfare. They must be met likewise in a greater 
spirit of consistency than often is manifest. The man 
who plays golf at his club grounds all Sunday morning, 
attended by one or more hired servants, is a sorry sort 
of soldier when he fights those who think baseball fields 
should be open to public use. The participants in a 
Sunday afternoon tennis game cannot come into any 
other court clean-handed. The case is called for those 
who have no private grounds. People who protest 
vigorously against the tendency to open more and more 
stores for Sunday selling should be very much more 
regardful than they are of how they and their children 
spend money needlessly on the Lord's Day. 

On the other hand, great numbers of people are em- 
ployed at necessary labor on Sunday who do not have 
one day off in seven. There is more need of an agita- 
tion in behalf of six days' labor in seven than in behalf 
of Sunday baseball. If the six-day week at week's 
pay is more generally guaranteed than it is now, the 
amount of so-called necessary labor on Sunday will 
be found to diminish astonishingly. It may cost more 
to give a man one day off in seven, but consistent 
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supporters of the sacredness of a sabbath day will not 

complain. 

Many people completely pervert the sabbath idea. 
They keep six days sacred to business, but the seventh 
day is the odd-lot day, given over to whatever has been 
thrust aside as not worthy to interfere with the sacred six 
days. The amount of unnecessary journeying that is shoved 
off from the six days upon Sunday is great and growing 
greater. The sabbath should indeed minister to man ; it was 
made for him. But it was not made for him to use just 
as he pleases. If he abuses it he loses it, and he makes 
others lose it who value it according to its divine intent. 

Let us meet the honest advocates of a freer Sunday on 
the big broad ground of the principle here laid down by 
Jesus. The day is, as our Christian laws designate it, 
*' The Lord's Day." Whatever may be done in fairness 
to all, and in good conscience with respect to the mind of 
Jesus, may properly be done. But the aim in view 
always is that the day shall be sacred to the ministry of 
the highest cravings of humanity. Sunday is apart and 
above other days. It is a time for ministry to those 
sick in body or soul, for enjoyment in the home circle, 
for instruction in the Christian life, and for the worship 
of God. Other days should not neglect such duties, 
but the Lord's Day is dedicated to them. The nation or 
man who ignores what our Creator has writ so large in 
our physical and spiritual constitution, and who turns 
aside to self-indulgence, will surely tread a downward 
path. As touching the sabbath, Jesus was an emancipa- 
tor. The selfish secularist must not be allowed to en- 
tangle us in a yoke of bondage. Let all true lovers of 
mankind be guided here into the true freedom of the 
Son of man, the Lord of the sabbath. 

Frederick Harlan Pa^e. 
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Mark 3 : 7-35 

** And he appointed twelve, that they might be with him^ and that he 
might send them forth to preach" — Mark 3 : 14, 

This formal appointment of twelve apostles marks an 
epoch in the ministry of Jesus. Soon after his baptism, 
several former disciples of the Baptist attached them- 
selves to the new prophet. They were with him at 
Cana and witnessed his first miracle. Some of them went 
with him to the Passover at Jerusalem. But when he 
returned to Galilee and retired for a time from public 
life, they resumed their wonted occupations. Gradually 
a little group of disciples gathered around him, as similar 
companies had followed other rabbis before him. But 
they came and went as opportunity offered or inclination 
prompted and were only loosely attached to his person. 

But now John had been cast into prison and the time 
had come to take the first step in founding the Kingdom 
which John had heralded. Jesus took up his residence 
in Capernaum, conveniently located to reach all Galilee. 
Henceforth his own activity knew no respite until his 
death. But he alone could not carry the message of the 
Kingdom to all the people. Therefore he determined to 
choose twelve men and train them to be the heralds of 
his gospel. From this time on they must give up home 
and business and devote themselves to this great mission. 

It was a momentous step, the real founding of a new, 
glorious, spiritual kingdom, to replace the old Israel. 
It has been called *' the greatest venture ever made,'* 
establishing a Church *' as far removed from the existing 
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Church as socialisiji is from feudalism." As was his 
custom when he faced a crisis, Jesus spent the preceding 
night in prayer. The selection of twelve leaders was 
significant. Israel still consisted ideally of twelve tribes, 
although ten had largely disappeared. The mission of 
the Messiah was to restore the ideal nation. The choice 
of twelve apostles, one for each tribe, naturally suggested 
that Jesus was about to establish the new Israel. Let 
us inquire, then, what manner of men were these selected 
for such a task, and what was the nature of their mission. 

I. Who made up this " glorious company of the 
apostles " f 

So they are called in the " Te Deum*'; so they are 
appraised in the general opinion of men. But they were 
anything but a glorious company in the eyes of those 
who saw them set apart by our Lord. In the beginning, 
as in later days, it was not the wise after the flesh, 
the noble, and the mighty who were called. There was 
no man of rank or distinction in the group. They had 
only the common education which was the heritage of 
every Jewish child. But no Israelite could grow up in 
real ignorance. From his earliest years his mind was 
nourished and stimulated by the constant study of the 
Scriptures both at home and in the synagogue. He 
lived and moved under the lofty dome of that great 
literature, and in companionship with its sublimities his 
spirit caught something of its breadth of vision and 
keenness of insight. No man can live in daily fellowship 
with Isaiah and Hosea and remain a boor. The Hebrew 
system of education has some suggestions for modern 
experts. 

The apostles were all laymen, no priest or scribe 
among them. This was probably from necessity as 
much as from choice. The antagonism of the ruling 
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classes was such that there is no record in the New 
Testament of any priest who became a disciple of Jesus. 
He had no prejudice against culture, wealth, or position. 
But his choice was limited to the circle of his followers, 
and there were no scholars, rulers, or rich men among 
them, at that early stage. 

They were young men. Their minds were open to 
new ideas; the enthusiasm, the energy, the unquench- 
able optimism of youth were theirs. The one requisite 
was spiritual aptitudfe for their mission. It is the mark 
of a great leader to select able and efficient lieutenants. 
The sagacity of Jesus in their selection is demonstrated 
by their achievements. 

It would be interesting to know more of the details of 
this scene of their formal selection. Did any of the 
names occasion surprise? Were there heartburnings 
among those passed over, and did some forsake Jesus on 
this account? How did the Twelve receive their ap- 
pointment? Were they elated by the honor, or depressed 
by the responsibilities of the office? The great painters 
of Scripture scenes have not immortalized this occasion, 
but it does not need a vivid imagination to see its 
possibilities. 

The list of names always follows the same order in the 
Gospels, with slight variations. Peter is always first 
and Judas last. They divide naturally into three groups 
of four each, and the order may indicate the contem- 
porary opinion of their relative importance. The first 
group includes the two pairs of brothers, Peter and 
Andrew, James and John. The second is composed of 
Philip, Nathanael or Bartholomew, Thomas and Mat- 
thew. The third comprises James the son of Alphaeus, 
Simon the Zealot, Judas or Thaddaeus, and Judas 
Iscariot. Seven of the twelve are familiar to us as former 
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intimates of Jesus; the other five are new names to our 
ears. As they stand there before their Lord, let us look 
a little more closely at these leaders of the new Israel. 

Peter is always named first. Matthew begins his list 
with the words, *' The first, Simon, who is called Peter." 
Why first? There is no record of any primacy be- 
stowed by Christ or accorded by his comrades. But he 
was first by reason of his temperament. Quick in his 
perceptions, ardent, impetuous, self-confident, aggressive, 
he was a born leader. He is the spokesman for them all. 
It is Peter who cries, when others forsake the Master, 
** To whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life"; Peter, who hails him as ** the Christ, the Son of 
the living God," and then presumes to rebuke him for 
foretelling his death; Peter, who protested, '* Lord, 
thou shalt never wash my feet," and a moment later 
entreated, '* Not my feet only, but also my hands and 
my head"; Peter, who boasted in the evening, "I 
will never deny thee," and before morning declared with 
an oath, *' I know not the man." After the resurrection 
it is the same Peter who was first to deny and desert 
his Lord who now is first to greet the risen Saviour. 
We all know Peter and we all love him. He is so in- 
tensely human, with his self-contradictions. But see 
how this impetuous, unstable nature is transformed by 
Jesus Christ. No amount of mechanical mixing will 
unite the elements in your crucible. But subject them 
to a steady heat and they will fuse into a stable com- 
pound. Nothing else could have made a unity out of 
the contradictory elements in Peter but the steady glow 
of a great love, the love of Christ for Peter and the love 
of Peter for Christ. That same love will give unity and 
strength to your character. 

James is always named second. We sometimes won- 
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der why. He did not write the epistle of James, for he 
was killed long before it was written. He is usually 
mentioned in connection with John, his brother, and 
often as one of the group of three, Peter, James and 
John, who shared the privileges of closest intimacy with 
Jesus. We may be sure that a man honored by Jesus 
with such intimacy was of sterling worth, but no distinc- 
tive acts or words of his are recorded. There is, how- 
ever, one unmistakable evidence of his influence. When 
Herod determined to crush the new faith, the first man 
he laid hands on was James, "whom he killed with the 
sword." Peter was the second leader arrested, but 
the position of James was so conspicuous that he won the 
glory of being the first martyr among the apostles. 
Herod knew his business. He had reason to fear this 
quiet, strong, determined man, whose early ardor, which 
won him the name of a " Son of Thunder," had steadied 
into a persistent zeal which surpassed even that of the 
impetuous Peter. 

John is better known to us than any other disciple 
except Peter. In the earlier Gospels we see him as a 
man of intense and passionate nature, capable of deepest 
affection and of most violent hatred, often narrow and 
intolerant of spirit. It was he who wished to call down 
fire from heaven on the inhospitable Samaritans, and 
who forbade those not of the apostolic band to cast out 
devils in Christ's name. Seeking the highest place in 
the new Kingdom, he boasted that he could drink of the 
Master's cup and be baptized with his baptism. Here 
is no gentle, retiring, contemplative ascetic, but a bold, 
strong, ambitious spirit. The picture of John in the 
Fourth Gospel and in the epistles that bear his name is so 
different that we ask ourselves whether it can be the 
same John. But it is in the Fourth Gospel that we are 
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told of his entering boldly into the high priest's palace 
when Peter was afraid, and taking Peter in also; of his 
remaining beside the cross when the others had fled, and 
receiving from his dying Lord the sacred charge to care 
for his mother. It would seem that as Peter developed 
stability under the loving companionship of Jesus and 
the guidance of the Spirit, so the fiery spirit of the 
youthful John was deepened, broadened, softened and 
purified by that rich experience. He became the apostle 
of love. Through the Gospel which bears his name and 
the imprint of his spirit, we look into the very heart of 
Christ. And our last view of this once hasty youth is of 
an aged saint, stretching out his feeble hands in benedic- 
tion, and counselling the whole fellowship of believers, 
" Little children, love one another." 

Andrew is the fourth member of this earliest group 
of disciples. Indeed, according to John's Gospel, he is 
the earliest of them all, the very first disciple of Jesus. 
Immediately he sought his brother Simon and brought 
him to Jesus. If he had done nothing more, his would 
have been a fruitful ministry. The later glimpses of 
him all indicate a man of ready sympathy and prompt 
and decisive action. A certain Saxon king is known in 
history as *' Athelstane the Unready." Andrew deserves 
the name, ** Andrew the Ready." When John pointed 
out Jesus as " The Lamb of God," Andrew did not 
hesitate but followed Jesus at once. After the interview, 
he had no doubts or uncertainties, but hurried to Peter 
with the assured conviction, '* We have found the 
Messiah." This prompt, clear-headed, businesslike man 
of affairs must have made a valuable apostle. He would 
be a welcome addition to any Board of Trustees. The 
Scotch people were well guided when they made St. 
Andrew their patron saint. 
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The second group of four is less familiar. Philip 
was among the earliest disciples, but we know little of 
his later history. He seems to have been a rather dull, 
unimaginative man, a faithful, plodding disciple. *Thilip 
the Prosaic " he has been called. Attention has often 
been called to the detailed description of Jesus he gave 
to Nathanael, — *' We have found him, of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the son of Joseph." It is all down in every detailed 
item, like a catalogue entry. Contrast it with Andrew's 
joyful shout, — " We have found the Messiah! " At the 
last supper his literal mind is puzzled by Jesus* saying, 
** If ye had known me, ye would have known my 
Father also." What a satisfaction it would be to have 
a visible, tangible demonstration of this unity. ** Lord, 
show us the Father, and it sufficeth us." We cannot all 
be Johns and Peters. We cannot all see visions and 
dream dreams. But it is encouraging to find men of 
prosaic, practical mind among the chosen apostles, men 
like Andrew, Philip, Matthew and Thomas. All of us 
can at least do our daily duty faithfully, with a loving 
heart. 

Nathanael, always paired with Philip, seems to have 
been his opposite in temperament. We have a detailed 
account of his coming to Christ and the beginning of his 
disdpleship, but hear little more of him. He came with 
many doubts and misgivings, prejudiced against any 
Nazarene, but his doubts melted away when he looked 
into the face of Jesus. What convinced him seems to 
have been the evidence of spiritual insight in the Mas- 
ter's understanding of his musings as he sat under the 
fig tree in his garden. He who read his soul must be 
the Lord of his life. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Thomas, whose pes- 
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simism and doubts brought out prominently the patience 
and tenderness of Christ in dealing with him. One 
cannot but admire the fortitude of the man who thought 
all was lost when Lazarus died, but who nevertheless 
cried, " Let us also go, that we may die with him," 
He earned his name of ** Doubting Thomas " by his 
persistence in demanding tangible proof of the resurrec- 
tion, but gave all doubters an example in his heartfelt 
acknowledgment, ** My Lord and my God." 

Matthew was a publican, or tax-gatherer, a class 
hated and despised by the Jews, and especially by the 
Pharisees. Jesus defied public opinion when he called 
a publican to his side. He himself puts the " publicans 
and harlots " in the same class. Matthew showed the 
same quality of courage when he arose, *' left all, and 
followed him." His collection of the sayings of Jesus is 
preserved for us in the Gospel which bears his name, and 
the world owes much to the fidelity, accuracy and spiri- 
tual insight of this devoted business man. 

The remaining four are littie more than names to us, 
with the exception of Judas Iscariot. Their presence in 
the list assures us that they were men of ability and 
fidelity. They doubtiess did their work with faith and 
courage, and tradition tells us that all suffered martyr- 
dom, save the traitor. Yet no man knows of their 
work nor of their death. It is a striking illustration of 
the great truth that the work of the world is largely 
done by men and women whose fidelity is known only 
to God. But in His Book are all their deeds recorded. 

We may not delay to discuss the case of Judas 
Iscariot. There is no reason to question that he was a 
man of ability, and apparently sincere in his discipleship 
when he answered the Master's summons. But avarice 
and disappointed ambition gradually wrought their 
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work. It is a plausible theory that he did not mean to 
deliver Jesus to death, but intended to force his hand 
and compel him to exert his miraculous power and 
establish himself as Israel's king. When death and ruin 
followed his treachery, his remorse was too great to 
bear, and his suicide is the melancholy evidence of his 
underlying affection. His name will always be a warn- 
ing to remember the words of Jesus against self-will and 
covetousness. 

As we thus study this company of apostles, how elo- 
quent is their testimony to the truth that our Lord seeks 
men and women of every variety of temperament and 
training to become leaders in his Kingdom. It is out 
of what seemed very ordinary material that he developed 
the men whom he set on twelve thrones to judge the 
world. 

II. Now lei us turn to the other question and inquire 
to what these men were called. 

Our evangelist tells us that they were called first to a 
training by intimate fellowship with Christ. They were 
to be with him continually. This is the essential prepara- 
tion for service in his Kingdom. Before they were 
qualified to preach his gospel, they must learn it by 
contact with him in such close relationship that his 
Spirit should impress itself upon them. The most 
powerful and most subtle agent in the building of 
character is personal influence. Look back over your 
past and you will find that among your teachers there 
was one who did more to shape and mold your life 
than all the rest put together. It may be difficult to 
tell just how and why. But that mysterious power of 
personality made its mark upon you. It was living in 
Christ's presence that transformed these men from dis- 
ciples into apostles. That was the new name their 
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Master gave them, according to Luke. Phillips Brooks 
has a striking sermon on this change of name from 
disciple to apostle. The difficulty with the progress of 
the kingdom is that so many are content to remain 
disciples, ** learners," and never go on to become apostles, 
'* ambassadors " of Christ. The whole body of believers 
in the New Testament has been compared to a series of 
concentric circles. The outside circle includes all the 
acquaintances of Jesus. Thousands knew him at least 
by sight. Within that was the smaller circle of his 
friends. Paul says that there were at least five hundred 
of these at the time of the resurrection. Within this 
circle was a smaller company who were distinguished 
by the badge of service. We hear of seventy who were 
sent out at one time. Only seventy out of more than 
five hundred who could be depended on for such a mis- 
sion seems pitiably few. It is about the proportion in 
many a modern church. Within this company were the 
twelve apostles, forming a yet more intimate fellowship. 
But within even that fellowship of privilege was the 
trio, Peter, James and John, who were often summoned 
into a closer intimacy. Perhaps even within the trio, 
there was one who was entitled especially to be called 
the disciple whom Jesus loved, who leaned on his breast 
at the Last Supper, and who was with him in the agony 
of the cross. While the Master was in the flesh the 
number of such intimates was limited. Now the way is 
open to all. The one unvarying condition of leadership 
in the kingdom of God is that we shall spend much 
time in the immediate presence of Jesus Christ, so that 
he may impress upon us his own spirit. As he was sent 
forth from the Father, so, he said, did he send forth 
these Twelve. Out of such a fellowship alone could 
they carry power to rejuvenate the world. Only out of 
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his presence can he send us forth with power to teach 
the Word or to herald his message. Covet a place 
in the inner circle. 

The second item in their mission is that they were to 
preach the gospel of the Kingdom. Not all of them 
were fitted to become preachers in the ordinary sense 
of the word. They lacked both natural ability and the 
training of the schools. For three years they had the 
best instruction the world ever knew, and yet one may 
question whether even then they were masters of as- 
semblies. But their preaching was that wayside ministry 
to audiences of one or two or a household, which is the 
most effective of all preaching. The rapid spread of the 
new faith was due in part to the fact that it permeated 
society along these natural highways of family and 
friendship, every Andrew finding a Peter and every 
Philip a Nathanael. They preached the gospel as Paul 
did in Thessalonica, as revealed by the glimpses of his 
daily life given in his letters. It was a ministry to the 
workman by his side, to the households in the evenings 
as he went from door to door, to the synagogue when he 
could get a hearing, to all men by every means of 
human intercourse. And we are all called to be apostles, 
ambassadors and preachers of the everlasting gospel in 
such wayside ministries. 

The third item in their mission was the casting out of 
demons. How did an apostle feel when he wrought his 
first miracle? Was there a tremulous excitement as he 
gave the command to do the impossible? Did his heart 
leap with a great exultation at the response to his word? 
The demons are yet waiting to be driven from the hearts 
of men. Still is their name legion: lust, pride, greed, 
hatred, malice, selfish ambition. One is tempted to 
despair of the world, as if the demons were supreme in 
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human society. The devastated lands in the path of 
war, whose smoke ascends to heaven, seem to bear 
witness of Satan's rule. Why cannot the disciples cast 
him out? ** Because of your little faith." It is a time 
to renew our confidence in the almighty power of our 
risen Lord, and go out in the spirit of these apostles to 
conquer the world for Christ. Many other apostles 
were added to this little company of twelve. Stephen, 
Philip the Deacon, Paul, Silas, Timothy, and the great 
procession of Christian leaders through the centuries 
are also worthy to bear the name. Still is the Master 
sending them forth with the old commission unchanged. 
The seventy who returned with joyous surprise declaring 
that even the demons were subject to them were prophets 
of the new day, when the entrenched evils of the cen- 
turies shall be cast out and the mission of the apostles 
shall be fulfilled. 

Edward Mac Arthur Noyes. 
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FOUR KINDS OF GROUND 
Mark 4 : 1-20 
" Take heed therefore how ye hear,** — Luke 8 : 18. 

Two questions were asked by the disciples, as recorded 
by the Synoptic Gospels, in connection with the day of 
teaching by the Sea of Galilee. One referred to the 
method of teaching that Jesus was employing. " Why 
speakest thou unto them in parables? " It was a method 
that was not unfamiliar to the Jews. Increasingly it 
was to be used by Jesus. Why did he speak in this 
way? As we read his words, as a whole, one reason at 
once appears. Jesus was not confined to any one 
method. He used direct command; he used figurative 
language; he used prediction and the style of the cur- 
rent apocryphal literature; he used the parable. A 
second reason appears in his evident desire to open up 
suggestive lines of thinking. He did not attempt to 
complete truth, but to start his disciples and so the 
world along pathways of truth. He started us along the 
way of human brotherhood and we have not yet reached 
the fulness of content of the truth of brotherhood. The 
Holy Spirit is guiding the world over the ways at whose 
beginnings Jesus placed his followers. The parable as 
used by Christ opens a wide field for spiritual truth. 
Sowing, cultivating, harvesting, threshing still have their 
spiritual lessons, while the new processes of irrigation, 
intensive cultivation, seed selection and rotation of crops 
offer further teaching to those who desire a spiritual 
ingathering. Open eyes will see the spiritual lessons 
taught in God's out-of-doors. 
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And Jesus gives his avowed reason for using the 
parable. But he adds very definitely that the parable 
was not spoken wholly for the multitude, but for the 
disciples also. The parable conceals from those who do 
not care to see; it makes no appeal to those who do not 
want to hear. Passing curiosity is never vital interest 
in the concerns of the Kingdom. Truth becomes a 
vital possession only to those who want to know it. 
" Unto you is given the mystery of the kingdom of 
God." To those who are outside the fellowship of the 
fraternal order, a word is only a word and the emblem 
is but a piece of jewelry. To those who are within 
the fellowship and who prize its privileges, the word has 
a meaning and the emblem is a symbol of truths taught. 
To those outside the kingdom of God, prayer is but a 
formality; Jesus but a life of past history; God but 
a force; sowing and reaping are only processes of nature. 
To those who are within the kingdom and who prize its 
privileges and its truths, prayer is vital communion with 
the divine; Jesus is a living presence; God is a Father 
who cares; sowing and reaping are processes of nature 
and also evidences of the God who moves in them and 
speaks through them. A parable never hides truth from 
him who wants to know. It stimulates seeking; it 
provides the finding for him who sincerely seeks. 

The second question of the disciples sought the mean- 
ing of the particular parable Jesus had been speaking, 
the greatest perhaps of all of Christ's parables, with its 
teaching of the four kinds of ground. It is one of the 
few parables that Jesus explained. His explanation is 
therefore our guide for the lessons. 

I. The sowing of the seed that reaches our lives is in 
divine hands. '' The seed is the word of God." " The 
sower soweth the word." A divine function is here 
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added to that which we usually associate with God. 
We think of the divine as creating, as sustaining, as 
governing, as redeeming. There is also the divine work 
of sowing. Human agencies may be employed. The 
supreme Sower is sowing his word. It is a work in 
which the Sower is continuously engaged. From the 
beginnings of the human race through the history of the 
Hebrew nation God was sowing seeds of obedience, of 
reverence, of spiritual worship. Through the teachings 
of Jesus there was the sowing of the seeds of the inner 
righteousness of the heart, the seeds of brotherly love, 
the seeds of sacrifice, the seeds of the rights of men. 
The harvesting has come through many movements and 
events of public and private history. It came through 
our Revolutionary War; it came through the liberation 
of the slave; it came through our Civil War; it came 
through the missionary activities of such men as Living- 
stone; it came through the recent abandoning of the 
opium traffic; it is coming through the advancing 
temperance sentiment; it is coming through the war of 
today; it is coming through the spiritual growth and 
activity of every individual life that is responding to 
God's sowing. 

Many movements and many events in the lives of 
individuals and nations and races have been both a 
harvesting of former seed sown and a sowing of new 
seed. The spiritual harvest in one man's life scatters 
the seed into other men's lives. Our great national wars 
were harvests and were the sowing of seed beyond our 
borders. Nations were led to struggle for liberty as did 
we. The downtrodden of every class in every nation 
received new hope. In these last years when nations 
have been preparing for their part in the gigantic strug- 
gle of today, and when nations have been sacrificing 
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their best in treasure and lives, God has been sowing 
the seeds of a passionate love of peace, that some day 
will have their ripened harvest. The divine Sower is 
continuously sowing his seed. 

Not all seed produces a harvest. Some grains fall 
by the wayside, and the birds come and devour them. 
Some wither away. Some are choked by the thorns. 
There is, however, no carelessness in God's sowing. There 
is no useless and aimless scattering of the seed. There 
is a wide generosity. God is the same in all spheres 
of his operation. There seems to be, at the first ob- 
servation, such a waste in God's method. Thousands 
of the fish eggs that are deposited every year never 
hatch. Many small fish never mature. Only a per- 
centage of the many children who are born reach man- 
hood and womanhood. Hundreds of American colonists 
gave their lives in the days of '76; thousands of Ameri- 
can boys and young men died in '61H55; millions of 
lives, young men in the armies and navies, women, 
children and peaceful citizens in Asia's provinces and 
Europe's cities, have been sacrificed in the war of today. 
There seems such a lavish and prodigal waste in God's 
methods. But the secrets of God are being constantly 
revealed. We have learned through chemical, physical 
and biological analyses that there is no waste in nature. 
Energy is never lost. It may vary its expression; it 
may at times be kinetic, and again be potential, but 
it is never absolutely lost. Fire destroys one form of 
matter, but it releases chemical gases for service in other 
lines of usefulness. Small fish are food for larger fish. 
Larger fish feed men. There is no waste in God's 
methods in nature. There is no waste in God's methods 
with his children. A little life is transferred from a 
home on earth to a home in eternity. Heaven is much 
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nearer that earthly home. Hearts become more thought- 
ful. A little child is leading them. The child's life 
has not been wasted. The sacrifices of war make a 
better world. The fidelity of martyred Armenians to 
their faith will not be lost. The blood of the martyrs 
of the Boxer rebellion was not wasted. The missions of 
China today are seeing many educated young men of 
that republic turning to Christ. In the parable of Jesus 
even the actions of Satan in taking away some of the 
seed provided food for the birds; The wrath of men 
ultimately is made to praise Jehovah. 

II. Our responsibility is for the receiving of the seed. 
And in the receiving of the seed Jesus divided mankind 
into four classes corresponding to the four kinds of 
ground. 

1. ** Some seed fell by the wayside." It was hard 
ground and the seed could find no lodging. Many causes 
contribute in nature to the hardening of the ground, the 
passing and repassing of many feet, lack of attention 
from somebody, lack of cultivation, the baking of the 
surface from alternating influences of sun and rain. 
The sun and rain are of benefit if the land is cultivated, 
but contribute to the hardening of the ground if such is 
neglected. Simple neglect is sufficient to harden the 
ground. 

The same causes contribute to similar ends in the 
spiritual life. The constant passing and repassing of 
other interests than the spiritual, the constant attention 
to other lines of thinking, will in time harden the 
spiritual ground of any life. Lack of interest in spiritual 
seed and lack of spiritual cultivation permit the spiritual 
ground to become harder and harder. Simple neglect is 
sufficient to harden the spiritual ground of any life. 
In God's sowing the same spiritual seed falls by the 
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wayside on the hard ground and on the good ground. 
It is absolutely the same seed. Men have dared to 
criticize God for the lack of a spiritual harvest in their 
own lives. But the same seed fell upon the hard soil 
of their hearts as upon the good ground of others' 
hearts. Two brothers grow up in the same family. 
They receive the same spiritual training in the home and 
in the church. The different spiritual results in their 
lives are not due to differences of seed. Two homes are 
side by side. The children of one become workers in 
the church; the children of the other "love the things 
of this world." God's seed was being scattered in equal 
measure over the homes of that vicinity. Both families 
heard the same church bells call to worship; both fami- 
lies owned copies of the Bible; the children of both 
families attended the same public schools and the same 
Sunday schools. The spiritual ground in one home was 
being hardened by neglect and the too frequent atten- 
tion to other interests which were regarded as para- 
mount. The cultivation of the spiritual ground was the 
chief aim in the other home. 

The question needs to be forced home at times in our 
church life, whether we are caring in the first place for 
the spiritual cultivation of the ground. In our eagerness 
to make the church attractive, may, there not be a dan- 
ger of permitting the ground to become hardened by the 
too frequent passing and repassing of matters that 
should always be secondary? Every church needs its 
social life, but no church will witness a spiritual harvest 
when the minds of its members are more concerned with 
fairs and entertainments and socials than with the 
softening of the soil for the reception of the spiritual 
seeo. 

The same sun shines on the hard ground as on the 
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fallow ground. One is made harder; the other is made 
more productive. The same rain falls upon the asphalt 
pavement as on the garden. It runs off the former; it 
adds to the softening and the producing powers of the 
latter. The dew falls equally on all kinds of ground. 
Farmers say that in times of drought a careful cultiva- 
tion of a field of corn is equal to a good rain. The soil 
is made receptive to every influence from the air and 
the dew. Cultivate, and keep on cultivating, is the 
maxim of the farmer. 

Cultivation of spiritual ground, as of the soil of earth, 
will be in proportion to the valuation of the seed and the 
valuation of the harvest. If the farmer does not value 
the kind of seed and does not desire a harvest of that 
kind, he will not prepare his ground for that harvest. 
If I do not want a musical fruitage in my life, either in 
personal enjoyment of music, or in perfection of skill 
that I may give enjoyment to others, I will not prepare 
the ground of musical receptivity in my own life. God's 
laws are the same in all spheres of sowing and reaping. 
What we value, that we will prepare ourselves to receive. 

And we gather another truth from the hard ground of 
the parable. We lose that which we do not appreciate. 
The hard ground rejects the seed. The seed is soon 
taken away. The seed must enter the ground or be 
removed. If it lies on the surface of the ground, the 
birds will eat it, winds will blow it away or storms will 
wash it away. In another of Christ's parables the talent 
was taken from the man who did not appreciate it 
sufficiently to use it. In God's sowing of spiritual seed, 
whatever we reject through hardness of the spiritual 
ground is ultimately taken from us. We must receive 
the seed or lose it. 

2. ** And other fell on the rocky ground, where it 
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development, of harvesting, the heat of sorrow has its 
place in ripening the grain. 

3. Thorny ground is not hard; it has depth; but it 
lacks the virtue of singleness of purpose. It is another 
example of the failure of trying to do two things at 
once. The same soil cannot produce thorns and grain. 
One will choke out the other. The human mind is 
adapted to applying its faculties successfully to but one 
problem at a time. Christ spoke of the single eye. 
We are bidden to love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, and with all our soul, and with all our mind. 
We cannot serve God and mammon. " A double-minded 
man is unstable in all his wajrs." ** Clean soil," soil 
that is free from thorns, is needful for the harvest of 
food stuffs. Clean spiritual soil is just as needful for 
the harvest of spiritual products. 

There are various kinds of thorns that hinder a 
spiritual harvest. There are ** the cares of the age.*' 
Each age has its own; each day has its own. Yesterday 
we were witnessing here in America the growth of the 
thorns that flourish with materialism and financial 
prosperity. Today there are the thorns that come with 
the impelling necessities of war. In the zeal to provide 
food and to prepare for emergencies, states and men are 
led to advocate measures and to do things which in other 
conditions they would not consider. We all want the 
success of the cause for which we are fighting, but love 
of God must be a stronger factor than love of victory 
if we would have in the future a spiritual harvest as 
well as victorious armies and navies. In the dark 
periods of the Civil War Lincoln stood firmly for mo- 
rality in the camps and regard for God's laws and the 
Lord's Day throughout the nation. *' Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness " applies as 
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truly to a nation in arms as to a nation at peace. " All 
these things shall be added unto you " is a promise for 
all ages and all men. What the peculiar ** cares of the 
age " of our tomorrow are to be no one knows. The soil 
must be kept clean if we would have the best harvest. 
Abundance of any kind may be a deception which will 
produce thorns of self-satisfaction and contentment. 
"Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease," were the foolish words of him whose 
soul God was soon to require. 

The result of the attempt at the dual growing is 
similar in all of God's world. There is "no fruit." 
The result is nothing that is worth while. 

4. But not all ground is hard, or shallow, or thorny. 
There is the good ground. Some seed " brought forth, 
thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold." Christ 
did not criticize the differences. Good soil varies in 
richness. The farmer knows that. He asks for some 
increase. Lives vary in spiritual richness. God knows 
that. He rightly asks for some increase. In other 
parables Jesus did not criticize the servant who returned 
two talents or the servant who returned five pounds. 
Others returned more to the lord, but they returned 
some increase. Good soil will always produce some 
increase. 

Such soil receives the seed into itself. Luke's record 
of the explanation of the parable is helpful here. " These 
are such as in an honest and good heart, having heard 
the word, hold it fast, and bring forth fruit with en- 
durance." Reception into self is the evidence of apprecia- 
tion of God's word. As the word of God becomes part 
of us, it has the right environment to bring forth a har- 
vest. A harvest in the prayer life has very definite 
conditions. " If ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
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you," said Jesus, " ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you." The seed for any kind of spiritual 
harvest must become part of us. 

Good soil continues to bring forth fruit. Processes 
begun in such soil continue to be productive. In his 
parable and in his explanation Jesus here used words 
which denote continuing action. It was a suggestive 
use. President Butterfield of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst has recently said that the 
duty of the farmer is to feed the world and to pass his 
land to his successor intact in its fertility or improved. 
Good farming does not impoverish the soil for the sake 
of the present generation and an immediate crop. In 
the study of agriculture we have learned that needed 
elements may be taken from the air and restored to the 
ground through certain crops that both produce a 
valuable harvest and enrich the soil. 

Truths are to be learned from the ancient parable. 
Its lessons never grow old. The Divine Sower is still 
sowing. The four kinds of ground are still typical. 
There are also lessons to be learned from modem ex- 
pansions of the parable. The people of Christ's day 
probably never heard of " soil analysis," " soil culture," 
" under drainage." These modem practices add em- 
phasis to the teachings of old that the preparation of 
the ground is essential in the production of an abundant 
harvest. Good soil cannot be made ready for the seed 
in a moment. Scarcity of food for a hungry world, 
and many crude attempts at gardening and farming in 
our own land, are bringing an appreciation of the skill 
and the work of the successful farmer. He is the man 
who studiously and carefully prepares his ground. 
" Take heed therefore how ye hear." 

Clarence Wells Dunham. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM 

Mark 4 : 21-34 

" The earth shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters 
cover th€ sea" — Isa, 11 : 9, 

It was a glorious thing for the world when Jesus 
espoused, if he did not originate, the great idea of the 
" kingdom of God," the greatest idea which has ever 
stirred the soul of man. We now recognize it as the 
eternal purpose of God that all men should become 
one in him. That is the ** far-off divine event, to which 
the whole creation moves," of which the poet sings, and 
which ought to appeal to us with tremendous power. 
For men are great or small according to the ideas 
which they entertain. A man's size is determined not 
by the bulk of his accumulations but by the thoughts 
which govern his life. The world itself existed first in 
thought, before it became a reality, and though it is so 
great that the finite mind cannot grasp it in its totality, 
yet we measure ourselves as big or little by the interest 
we feel in the things which gain our attention. Granted 
that it is permissible to be interested in anything which 
God saw fit to create. Intellectual curiosity has its 
justification in the fact that the earth is crammed with 
interesting things. Yet there is a limit to one's time 
and strength, nor did God intend that any one should 
know, within the brief span of an earthly life, all there 
is to know about the world in which we live. 

We are here in transit, merefy, passing through the 
world, not permanent citizens thereof. We should 
decide, therefore, as soon as possible, what shall be our 
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chief interest in life. For no one can afford to focus his 
energy upon the wrong things, and have little or nothing 
to show for all his time and effort. Many are absorbed 
in the accumulation of wealth, while others devote their 
lives to research, trying to achieve success by the dis- 
covery of something new. The multitude are '' hewers 
of wood and drawers of water " because they work for 
some one else at whatever task offers them a chance 
to make a living. 

But when we turn to Jesus for advice as to the right 
conduct of life we find a man who was occupied with 
the greatest undertaking conceivable — the building up 
of the kingdom of God. The finest prayer which he 
ever uttered was, ** Thy kingdom come," and then 
he added, " Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven," and when his will is so done God's kingdom will 
have come, and every desirable thing for man will have 
come with it. 

No one can deny that this was the supreme desire of 
Jesus — the coming of the kingdom, its growth from 
age to age, for he did not expect it to come at once. 
It was a slow process, as his parables concerning its 
growth indicate. The prophets of Israel had something 
of the same idea, especially Isaiah, when he said, '* The 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as 
the waters cover the sea." That was an immense 
advance beyond the thought of those who conceived of 
Jehovah merely as a tribal god, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob and their descendants. When the 
thought dawned upon their minds that Jehovah, their 
God, was also the God of the whole earth, and that they 
must share him with all races and conditions of men, 
the foundation was laid for the idea of the " kingdom of 
God " as Jesus expounded it. Israel did not relish the 
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idea of sharing Jehovah with all the earth. They 
wanted to keep him for themselves, or if not, to stand in 
a relation of special privilege, with inside rights and 
advantages over all the rest. And because Jesus would 
not consent to this, but stood for universal rather than 
national ends, they put him to death. Yet all the same 
he *' opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers." 

No one can intelligently believe in Jesus and not be- 
lieve in the kingdom of God. Nor can any one under- 
stand him, and his purpose of grace for all mankind, 
and not believe in the ultimate success of that kingdom. 
It is sure to prevail, with God and Christ behind it. 
But it is the most gigantic task ever attempted because 
it requires the concurrence of man, with the complete 
transformation of every individual into the likeness of 
Jesus Christ, and men are everywhere resisting that trans- 
formation more or less. 

The problem consists in getting men interested in the 
highest things, both for themselves and for others. 
It aims directly at human ignorance and selfishness and 
sin. Everything evil is to be done away, everything 
good to be put in its place, and all by man's cooperation. 
For no one is to be forced or frightened into righteous- 
ness, but won to a love of righteousness, which must be 
personal to the individual, and obtained by his own 
choice, not bestowed upon him by another. 

How gigantic was the task which Jesus thus set before 
himself — to make all men good and pure and true, 
seeking the highest things for themselves and for each 
other! But he did not shrink from it because it was 
difficult. It was the one thing supremely to be desired, 
in comparison with which everything else sank into 
insignificance. Therefore he held it before his mind as 
the one thing which should command his every effort. 
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People have asked why Jesus was not interested in 
other things, in the freedom of the slave, for example, 
and a thousand other reforms. He was interested in 
them, and proved it by adopting the only method for 
the removal of all evils, slavery and everything else. 
Jesus was the one man who had a program big enough 
for everybody and for everything which needed correc- 
tion. With the kingdom of God to work for, he had no 
time for a multitude of interesting and legitimate, though 
lesser, things, like art, science, natural history and the like. 

The test of his greatness was the pursuit of the best, 
and the test of our greatness will be found in our at- 
titude towards him and towards his program. The 
question, " What think ye of Christ? " determines the 
measure of our insight. 

The man who is not interested in what Jesus stood for 
condemns himself as grievously short-sighted, if not 
fundamentally wrong. At any rate he must wake up, 
and in every case it is only a question of time before 
he does wake up, here or hereafter, if Paul's belief is to 
come true, that every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess him Lord to the glory of God the Father. 

Jesus fully realized the vastness of his task, and knew 
that centuries must pass before it could be accomplished. 
His disciples misunderstood him, expecting his early 
return in their own lifetime, and therefore neglected for 
many years to preserve for us an accurate account of 
his sayings and doings. That is why the gospel records 
are so fragmentary. But we too have misunderstood 
him in so far as we have identified the church with his 
kingdom when at best it is only a means to that end, 
in fact only one of many means to that end, since there 
are many other organizations than churches which are 
helping to bring in the Kingdom. 
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There is need of clear thinking here. For no church, 
or organization of men, is big enough adequately to 
represent Jesus if it contains a principle of exclusion 
which keeps out of its fellowship those whom Jesus 
would admit. He imposed no creed as a condition of 
membership in his Kingdom, though he did insist on 
certain qualifications as essential. Only the pure in 
heart can see God. Moral qualifications are much 
more exacting than intellectual tests. Yet we have often 
exalted intellectual tests as of primary importance. 
Creeds should be used not to keep people out of the 
church, or to compel agreement of those within, but 
simply to serve as a bond of union. When a creed 
ceases to be a bond of union it should be modified or 
superseded in order that the end in view of all church 
organizations may not be hindered. For the church does 
not exist for itself, for the comfort and enjoyment of 
its members, but is a tool in their hands for the building 
up of the Kingdom. Only twice in the first three Gos- 
pels does Jesus refer to the ** Church," but the " King- 
dom " was constantly upon his lips. He spoke many 
parables concerning it. One of them was the Parable 
of the Seed Growing Secretly, which we find only in the 
Gospel according to Mark, yet which has been called 
the most fundamental of all his parables because it 
contains the truth about the adaptation of the seed to 
the soil, which underlies all the analogies drawn from 
the growth of the seed. 

" The kingdom of God," he said, ** was as if man 
should cast seed upon the earth," or rather into it, 
that being all that he has to do, for the time being, 
" and should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed 
should spring up and grow, he knoweth not how." 
This does not exclude proper care of the growing plant, 
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weeding, etc., but lodges the power of growth in the 
plant itself beyond the reach or knowledge of the sower. 
**The earth beareth fruit of herself; first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full grain in the ear.** The life 
is not in the earth but in the plant, but the earth is 
necessary to develop that life. This is God's part, and 
he has done it perfectly by furnishing the elements in 
the soil which are needful for the nourishment and 
growth of the plant. Man's part also is necessary, 
namely, to bring these two mutually adapted things 
together. '* But when the fruit is ripe, straightway he 
putteth forth the sickle, because the harvest is come," 
and man's function as a reaper is realized, human 
agency being employed, in the main, only at the beginning 
and end of the process. The chief point of the parable 
is the action of the soil upon the seed, fructifying and 
developing it. 

" The self-activity of the soil does not exclude the 
operations of divine grace, but the aim of the parable is 
to render prominent the former, not the latter." 

There are limits to the power of the sower. So there 
are limits to the power of man as a helper of his fellow 
men. He may sow the seed and watch its development, 
but man is free. Yet results will be realized. The 
kingdom of God will come in spite of obstacles which 
resist its progress; first, because man is fitted for the 
Kingdom, he is capable of realizing its aims and ideals, 
and second, because the discipline of life furnishes the 
opportunity he needs, as the soil furnishes the seed its 
chance of development. 

The Parable of the Mustard Seed was given to show 
how great things come from small beginnings. The mus- 
tard seed was not absolutely smaller than all other seeds 
known to modern botanists, but smaller than any which 
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the Jews were accustomed to sow in their gardens. 
Given the right seed and the right soil and nothing 
could prevent the harvest. In Jesus the world had the 
right seedy and for a time at the start, if we think of 
the Kingdom as beginning with the impulse which he 
imparted to It, had only one member, Jesus himself, 
but it was destined to grow until it included all nations 
and kindreds on earth. But it will also include those 
who lived before the coming of Jesus, and ultimately 
in the far-away future, when Jesus shall have seen the 
travail of his soul and been satisfied, all members of 
the Kingdom will be up to standard, or Jesus will have 
lived in vain. 

And again we say that no one can believe in him, 
and what he stood for, and doubt the outcome. The 
kingdoms of this world must become the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

But this result will come to pass not by the mighty 
power of God, constraining the wills of men, and trans- 
forming their lives into the likeness of his Son, but by 
each man's consent, by his earnest and prolonged 
struggle through this life and the life to come to follow 
him Who should be the Ix>rd and Master of us all. 

And so we come back to our starting-point and 
affirm that men are great or small according to the ideas 
which they entertain, and that no idea compares in 
greatness and dignity with that of the kingdom of 
God, and that if any one has sufficient insight to realize 
what God is trying to accomplish for him and for 
every one else, he will put the kingdom of God first, 
and work for it with all his might through the church 
and in any other way he possibly can. 

Samuel Clarke BushneU. 
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Mark 4:35—5 :20 

" Jehovah hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.*' — 
Psalm 126 : 3. 

Whether the disturbance be from within or without, 
Jesus is Master over the troubled heart. By his in- 
sistence upon the goodness and power of his Father God, 
our Lord is the giver of peace. For the two incidents 
of this lesson have the one central thought of God's 
power over the storms of nature and of the heart. In 
the one Jesus saves his disciples from their terror of the 
storm by his quiet word of confidence, '* Why are 
ye fearful? have ye not yet faith? " In the other he 
frees the insane man from the power of his passions 
by a calm word of authority. From the terror in- 
spired by storms which rage without, from the fear 
aroused by passions which rage within, Jesus is the great 
Deliverer. 

The world has long been seeking such a Deliverer. 
For the storms will come to every life, whether from 
outward circumstance or inward distress. The secret 
of their power over us lies in our fear of them. Who 
shall deliver us from this " body of death," this fear 
which weights us down? To find the answer man has 
turned to every new fad and fancy that the human -mind 
can devise, in them all, like the wandering spirit, '* seek- 
ing rest, and finding it not.'' But there is an answer, 
there is a Deliverer. It is to be sought, He is to be 
found — not in any cult or science so-called, but in 
this same Jesus who saved his disciples in the midst of 
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the troubled waters of storm-beaten Galilee, who brought 
peace and sanity to the troubled spirit of the Gadarene. 
When we hear him saying, ** Have faith in God," the 
hourly vicissitudes of our daily life seem relatively 
insignificant things, because we have a hold on the vaster 
and deeper realities in God, just as the turbulent billows 
of the fretful surface leave the deep parts of the ocean 
undisturbed. 

It is a vivid story which the evangelists have to tell 
of that night when the disciples and Jesus attempted to 
cross the Sea of Galilee. All day long he had been 
teaching the people, where the sloping lake shore made a 
great amphitheater, and where a boat made his pulpit. 
At evening, seeking retreat from the crowd, and a quiet 
place in which to rest, he put out with his disciples to 
cross to the other side. Yet even now, as it were, Jesus 
was pursued by followers, for, as St. Mark tells us, 
'* other little ships were with him." But they, in all 
probability, were soon scattered, or frightened back by 
the signs of a gathering storm. And Jesus, long before 
they were far from the shore, had lain his weary head 
on the leather cushion of the steersman, and was sleeping 
the deep sleep of the worn and weary. Suddenly there 
broke upon the little boat one of those fierce storms 
peculiar to that deep hollow in the earth's surface, 
which swept down on that little inland sea, turning in a 
moment its quiet surface into a torrent of destruction. 
But Jesus slept on. The disciples, who had sailed that 
sea from childhood, and were not to be easily frightened, 
were at their wit's end, and gave themselves up for 
lost. The little boat tossed terribly as they tugged at 
the ropes; water came in over the side with every lurch, 
faster than they could bail it out, and it seemed as if 
each succeeding wave must engulf them and send all 
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to the bottom. Yet through it all Jesus slept, absolutely 
untroubled. It troubled the disciples. Didn't he know? 
Didn't he care? Couldn't he help them reef the sails 
or help to bail out the boat? Couldn't he do something? 
So at last they waken him: '* Master, carest thou not if 
we perish? " With perfect equanimity he looks out on 
the troubled waters, and quiets their fears. " Peace, 
be still." ** Why are ye fearful? have ye not yet 
faith? " Immediately following his rebuke the squall 
passes, and there comes a calm quite as sudden as the 
storm itself. It is no wonder that the disciples should 
attribute the calm to Jesus' divine power, so often re- 
vealed in dealing with the fears and passions that per- 
turb the spirits of men. But what Jesus did for those 
disciples in their panic was to call them back to their 
faith in their over-ruling God, the God of whom their 
scriptures said: 

" Thou rulest the pride of the sea; 
When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them." — (Ps. 89 : 9) 

Now what was it that gave Jesus this power to still 
the disciples' fears, which made him so quietly confident, 
when they were so utterly terrified? This much we know 
in answer: Jesus felt himself always safe in the care 
of his heavenly Father, and he knew that he was in God's 
care as long as he was doing his duty. It mattered 
little to him whether the fury of the elements or the 
fury of men raged about him, God would care for him. 
The fury of Herod seeking to kill him made no more 
impression than the sight of Galilee's angry waters. 
" Go and say to that fox, Behold, I cast out demons 
and perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third 
day I am perfected. Nevertheless I must go on my way 
to-day and to-morrow and the day following: for it 
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cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem." 
(Luke 13 : 32, 33.) Or see him again standing unafraid 
before the imperial power of Pilate, who has boasted, 
'* Knowest thou not that I have power to release thee, 
and have power to crucify thee? Jesus answered him. 
Thou wouldest have no power against me, except it 
were given thee from above." Qohn 19 : 10, 11.) For 
such a faith there is no fear. Jesus knew also that 
God cared for all his children, and he had tried so hard 
to teach his disciples this that he felt obliged to rebuke 
them now for their lack of faith. 

This also we know, as another root of Jesus* courage, 
that he was always thinking more of others than of 
himself. This always makes brave men. Every great 
disaster furnishes examples of those who forget them- 
selves in the effort to save others. When the steamship 
Republic was rammed by the steamer Florida in a fog, 
in 1909, Jack Binns, the wireless operator, played a part 
that will not easily be forgotten. Upon his fidelity and 
nerve the lives of all on board depended. For fifty-two 
hours Binns stayed at his post on the sinking ship, 
and for fifty- two hours Tattershall, the wireless man on 
the Baltic^ stayed at his post, listening with all the 
intentness of nerve and mind to the faint buzzes on 
his receiver, the sound of a thousand voices on a sinking 
vessel, all calling to him. " But all the time," he says, 
'* I kept calling. Republic! Republic! meaning that we 
were coming to their aid." 

" I'm on the job," wired Binns, *' ship sinking but 
will stick to the end." And he did stick, until every 
passenger from the Republic was safely transferred to 
her rescuer, the Baltic. If Jack Binns knew any fear 
in that long vigil it was all lost in his desire to save 
others. His was the spirit of the Master. The disciples 
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might be terrified for their own safety, " Carest thou 
not that we perish? " but Jesus knew no fear because 
he trusted in God, and was thoughtful only for others. 
Is it any wonder that he is able to quiet the troubled 
heart, beset by life's storms? 

For the storms of life will come. You can occasion- 
ally in mid-summer cross the Atlantic and have clear 
skies and a quiet sea all the voyage, but the voyage of 
life is the Atlantic at the changing seasons, when stiff 
winds and high seas must at times arise. In such times 
it is a sturdy soul which does not become panic-stricken, 
and come like the disciples to the Master, ** Carest 
thou not that we perish? " Ours are as the experi- 
ences of the seamen described in the One Hundred 
Seventh Psalm, who, when the stormy wind is raised, 
and lifteth up the waves, are at their wit's end; who 
then cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and are brought 
by him out of their distresses. 

But how? By stilling the storm, or by quieting our 
hearts? By making the waves a calm, or by making 
us fearless of them? Ah, we know that the God of 
Jesus, and our Father, does not quiet every storm of 
life at our request; the winds of opposition will still 
blow, the waves of sorrow encompass us, and the rain of 
temptation beat against us; but this he does do, calling 
us back to our faith in him and thought for others; 
he makes us unafraid, masters of ourselves, to meet 
undaunted every storm which may arise. 

The only power which any misfortune in life can have 
over us is in the fear which it arouses. The greatest 
enemy of a strong and enduring spirit is fear. There is 
a world of philosophy in that complaint of Job, '* For 
the thing which I greatly feared is come upon me, and 
that which I was afraid of is come unto me." (Job 
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3 : 25.) But faith is the supreme solvent of fear. If, in 
the midst of life's storms, we can remember that this is 
God's world, that he knows and cares, that we are in 
his hands, then we need know no fear. Too often we 
have to be recalled by the Master's word, ** Why are ye 
fearful? have ye not yet faith? " When once we have 
caught Jesus' spirit of trust in the Father's eternal good- 
ness, though the storms may rage about us, our souls 
are at peace, for we have no fear. 

" I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or suprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

" And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore." 

Nor should we forget that other element in Jesus' 
courage besides his faith, namely, his self-forgetfulness 
and thought for others. Engrossed in our own safety 
we shall surely be overtaken by our fears. Selfishness 
is always fearful, rather than fear selfish. When the 
Titanic sank, there is a list of names that will always 
bear everlasting disgrace because of their selfish crowding 
and brutal care for their own safety, while on the other 
hand there is a list of heroes which include those whose 
earlier lives of comparative uselessness and self-seeking 
were redeemed in one grand final sacrifice, as each 
deemed others better than himself. In their thought for 
others those knew no fear. Even so the same Jesus who 
quieted the fears of his disciples quiets our troubled 
spirits in the storms of today, as we learn to forget 
ourselves and to trust God. Taught by his Spirit we 
can sing the lines of the old hymn : 
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" If through unruffled seas 

Toward heaven we calmly sail, 
With grateful hearts, O God, to thee, 
We'll own the fav'ring gale. 

" But should the surges rise. 
And rest delay to come. 
Blest be the sorrow, kind the storm. 
Which drives us nearer home. 

" Soon shall our doubts and fears 
All yield to thy control; 
Thy tender mercies shall illume 
The midnight of the soul/' 

It IS this same Jesus, this same Deliverer, that the 
other incident of our lesson shows. The only difference 
between the stilling of the waters and the healing of the 
Gadarene demoniac lies in the fact that in one case it 
was deliverance from the storms of nature, in the other 
from the storms of the human spirit. In the previous 
incident we saw Jesus superior to the storms of nature; 
here we see him commanding the passions of humanity. 
The man whom Jesus and the disciples met in the 
country of the Gadarenes, or Gerasenes, was a madman 
who, according to the thought of that day, was believed 
to be under the power of an evil spirit. The inference 
that his malady was the result of his personal excesses 
is unmistakable. The poor man's language seems to 
express a double consciousness. He came to Jesus 
cursing, he went away blessing. Under the influence of 
Jesus* strong personality and his confident authority 
the man became less violent, and, his obsession leaving 
him, was restored to sanity. In the violence of his 
struggles a herd of swine feeding near became frightened, 
stampeded, and rushed pell-mell down a steep incline 
into the sea. In the minds of the ignorant people Jesus 
was personally responsible for this; but that Jesus 
should be so careless of the rights of others as this is 
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entirely inconsistent with his character, and unthinkable. 
The swine are immaterial, but that Jesus could command 
the troubled spirit of the poor demented man, and re- 
store him to himself, leaving him '* clothed and in his 
right mind " — here is the great lesson for faith. Has 
he still his ancient power? Can he yet still the storms 
of passion in a troubled soul? Can he cast out our evil 
spirits — our pride and anger and hate and envy and 
impurity and intemperance, and all those evils whose 
name is Legion which beset the souls of men? 

Jesus is Master over the storms from without. Can 
he save from the storms within? For they will arise. 
Take anger, for example. Have you never seen any 
one so angry that he is no longer master over himself? 
so angry that he could not talk straight or control his 
actions? It is a storm of the heart. A storm at sea 
may be beautiful even if appalling; but a storm of 
anger is never anything but ugly and pitiful. If one 
gets into such a tempest very often, it grows harder 
than ever to keep control. God pity the man who 
becomes the slave of an evil temper; it becomes for 
him a veritable demon, taking possession of his life. 

But Jesus Christ can exorcise such a demon. He 
knew it was not the will of God that these passions 
should be the masters of men, but that men should be 
their masters. He himself knew what it was to be 
angry, but he could " be angry and sin not." For his 
anger was never selfish, always controlled. It was a 
driving force which he used in love to accomplish his 
work. He had that capacity for moral indignation 
without which he could not have been in all things a 
true man. At his feet we learn to control our tempers, 
becoming masters of our spirits, and making temper a 
keen-edged tool to be used in God's service. 
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The thought might be carried further and applied to 
all the passions which, like demons, afflict our souls. 
Intemperance, vice, worry, and so on through the list, 
all are causes of mental and spiritual distress. But they 
are removable causes. Jesus is the witness of God's 
power to deliver. Through faith in God, who is on the 
side of the man who will help himself, through the honest 
recognition of God's physical and moral laws in the 
world, and through a rational fight for character the 
demons may be cast out. Christ has power over 
the storms which afflict men's souls. 

The trouble is that we have not believed it. We are 
suffering now because of our unbelief. Outside the 
borders of the Church mental healing cults have sprung 
up, seeking in devious ways to supply her lack. The 
majority of these systems have broken with historical 
Christianity, all of them regard academic medicine with 
distrust, if not positive contempt. Nevertheless all 
these cults heal the sick, dissipate various kinds of 
miseries, afford mental and moral relief to the depressed. 
But if we are true to our early faith we have all which 
these have, and more. We have our new psychological 
knowledge; we have our new sense of the unity of mind 
and body; if only we can add to these a new baptism of 
faith in God as he has revealed himself in Christ, it 
will once more prove its power to remove mountains, 
to lift the burden of despair, to cure the disturbed souls 
of men, to quiet the soul and deliver it from every 
tempest which may arise, whether it be from without or 
within. For with us alway is Jesus Christ, the giver 
of peace. 

Edward D. Gaylord. 
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Mark 5 : 21-i3 
** Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases" — Matt, 8 : 17. 

Extensive layers of teaching often undergirded the 
special manifestation of power on the part of Jesus. 
The cure of the centurion's servant and the raising of the 
son of the widow of Nain followed the discourse of the 
Sermon on the Mount and the warnings to the Phari- 
sees. The strata of parables by the sea were the cradle 
rock for the stilling of the tempest, the relief of the 
demoniac and the two incidents of this present lesson. 
Christ opened veins of truth and changed the currents 
of air before he did his mighty works. He also made 
the atmosphere antiseptic before he wrought his miracles 
with the gospel. On this background we have: 

L Our warrant for summoning Christ in supreme need. 

The ruler of the synagogue was waiting on the beach 
and looking for Jesus among the multitude. Jesus' 
fame and face were becoming familiar in the region. 
Jairus' pathetic eagerness and the impending peril are 
thus described: '* And seeing him, he falleth at his feet 
and beseecheth him much, saying, My little daughter 
is at the point of death; I pray thee, that thou come 
and lay thy hands on her, that she may be made whole, 
and live." The patient had been put on the dangerous 
list. Jesus went immediately with the father, thus 
sanctioning his appeal in his extremity. Later on, 
while Jesus lingered for another clinic and cure by the 
way, and was still speaking with the patient, the mes- 
sengers came from the ruler's house saying, ** Thy daugh- 
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ter IS dead: why troublest thou the Master any further?" 
Christ did not encourage the father to accept the situa- 
tion, but unheeding the words spoken he himself made 
the reply, " Fear not, only believe." What a specific 
of comfort for the ages of sorrow has been compre- 
hended in these words! Before death and after the 
mysterious change has come we still have our great 
cause and recourse before the Saviour. Here is solace 
for the whole world in its agonies. Whatever may be 
the exact issue of our invitation for health, and restora- 
tion for those who have fallen asleep, a mighty current 
of divine ministry starts from its breeding-grounds in 
the mountains of God for the healing of human hearts. 
Some tremendous blessing may come, will come in our 
trusting approach to Jesus in the hour of the soul's 
deepest darkness. *' Fear not, only believe." God still 
sees the face of our loved ones, for he is the God of the 
living. While we can discover no opening from which 
light can come it suddenly starts through crevice and 
pane for the believing soul. Whole families are often 
awakened through the experience of death to nobler life. 
The sad scenes become a curtain for a hallowed altar 
of consecration. There is something for others and for 
ourselves. When the break with this world comes we 
are summoned to banish fear and entertain the angels of 
heaven. Moses alone was not buried on Nebo's moun- 
tain by the ministrants of the throne. The Father of 
our spirits has gathered those who have since left earth 
for their far flight of the upper air. The transition of 
life is a moment when God will reveal himself pecu- 
liarly to his children. But it is always to Christ we 
must look for health and surpassing comfort. He causes 
to spring out of the dark soil of our sorrow these flowers 
and fruits of immortal life. We are welcome to his 
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services, but no light-weight, hand-working wizard can 
compass this profound result, no Gehazi even with the 
prophet's staff must be allowed to stay our passage to 
the supreme Source of power and human health. The 
woman was fearing and trembling but her heart was 
put at rest at once as well as her wasting frame. 
** Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole; go in 
peace, and be whole of thy plague." The Master had 
delayed his coming to the chamber of death to com- 
plete the restoration of a contrite heart as weQ as of a 
broken body. He would stay proceedings, even on an 
errand to raise the dead, for such a service. Twelve 
years also had this poor creature suffered. For as long 
a period as the little girl of the ruler's family had 
lived, all the time that the pride of life had been coming 
into her veins it had been running out for this woman. 
Christ, too, would have another member of his holy 
family, and he called her daughter, as the father had 
spoken of his beloved child. The divine Lord alone 
could measure the urgency of these suppliants, could 
delay in the hour of death for highest ends as he did in 
the case of Lazarus. The real miracle carries with it 
not simply the wonder works but the depth of mercy 
and ministry. Christ alone can bestow the reserves of 
power on all the claimants and situations of life. 

2. Jesus manifests his power to sound the depths of 
divine mercy. 

A woman with a lingering infirmity which had ex- 
hausted her and her resources had heard the things con- 
cerning Jesus. She, too, wanted help, but she would 
not detain the procession which had started for the house 
of a prominent official of the city. Neither would she 
make any scene or disturbance. She said, " If I touch 
but his garments I shall be made whole." Creeping 
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out of the crowd she endeavored to carry out her 
secret program. Immediately she was healed of her 
plague. She was not suffered, however, to remain in 
obscurity. Jesus wanted to see the poor, wretched 
creature who had believed that the slightest contact, 
even the finger-tips on the fringe of his robes, would 
bring her relief. He desired she should know him and 
receive his fullest blessing. He would not let her go 
away with merely a partial remedy. She must take the 
double cure. So Christ called out the humble sufferer, 
notwithstanding the protest of his followers that she 
could not be found in such a crowd. How dull even 
these disciples of a year appeared! They did not 
reason that he who could heal the sick, and touch the 
secret springs of life and death in the body, and in the 
soul amid the nerves, arteries and tendons of the spirit, 
as of the human frame, could discover who his patients 
were in a thronged hospital. It was not one current 
but many that were working from above; a whole 
bundle of wires carried power from the hand of Christ. 
When Jesus heals men there are always a multitude of 
interests to be compassed as we shall see also in the 
case of the ruler's child. *' Fear not, only believe " 
was the comprehensive countersign for his ministry in 
each instance. He would teach men to trust for all 
they needed as well as for a single favor. 

3. Jesus still retains the ministry of health and heal- 
ing in his own hands. 

The disciples were with Jesus on these clinics but they 
were hardly up to the hospital stewards* task. They 
tried to block Christ's search for the unknown patient 
in the later visit to the house of Jairus. Only a trio 
of the apostolate were allowed to enter with him, — 
Peter, James and John, — the rest had to stay outside 
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with the crowd who were scoffing when Jesus said the 
child was not dead but sleeping. Even then the case 
was not handed over to these three most distinguished 
followers. Jesus managed it alone. It was he who had 
made the subtle diagnosis of life where men said there 
was only death. It was he who took the girl by the 
hand with this summons back to our world, " Damsel, 
I say unto thee, Arise." There are no instances of the 
disciples healing the sick or raising the dead where 
Jesus was present. There are references to occasions 
where they were distinctly unable even to cast out devils 
because of their lack of faith. The gospel does not 
major on curing the sick and raising the dead. In 
view of the extensive agitation and arrogant claims of 
human ability to perform these supreme works, it is 
well for us to reflect what sanctions Christ really gave 
for such pretension, and what conclusion we are to 
draw from this measured power granted to his followers 
at this particular period. The authorization to his 
disciples to raise the dead were extremely meager in 
his lifetime, and while they are charged to heal the sick, 
this was evidently not a gift which was to be weighed 
heavily in the final accounting in heaven. When men 
were sick and imprisoned they were to be visited, and 
his disciples would receive a reward for such service in 
his name, but they were not to be adjudged among the 
sheep or goats to the right hand or the left of the throne 
of God because of their failure or of their ability in the 
case of dealing with the dead, or curing disease. As 
matter of fact there are multitudes of people who crave 
the power to dissipate disease and resurrect the body, 
who would not lose a night's sleep watching with the 
patient; who are unwilling to call upon or care for the 
invalid. It is not to their taste; they prefer to give absent 
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treatment in their office to nursing the sick. They 
would rather work miracles than do missionary work. 
It may as well be said here that the greatest disaster 
which could overtake our world would be any transfer 
of power to mankind to control the bodily welfare of 
their fellows, no matter if this were put in the hands of 
the very best of our race. We should immediately 
have great trusts like the patent medicine aggregations 
and more dangerous than the huge ecclesiastical com- 
binations which assert dominion over the soul. Think 
of the issue of life or death being left with any papal 
power to dispense for money! Even if people with 
so-called faith could control the outgoing of mortals 
what unlimited passions worse than witchcraft would be 
let loose to torment sufferers by these self-seeking or 
self-asserting operators. No, Christ keeps this ministry 
peculiarly within his power until this day for the highest 
ends of redemption. For a little time in the early his- 
tory of the Church his followers were granted a special 
franchise in dealing with death and disease, but the 
license has long since lapsed and the commission been 
silently withdrawn. The care of the body is not espe- 
cially exempt now from the operation of orderly laws of 
nature. The successful physician must by research and 
experiment equip himself with the new knowledge of the 
human frame which God grants to faithful toilers. 
The true believer is one who works through prayer. 
In other departments of life gains are only made by 
tedious and meager acquisition. All other callings and 
professions are subject to this law and limitation. Why, 
then, should the aspiring healer be allowed to skip all 
intermediate training and pocket easy money from trust- 
ing patients? Consider for a moment the value to the 
world of its army of trained nurses and the institutions 
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in which they serve, founded by the sorrows and sacri- 
fices of a multitude of toilers, compared with that of the 
group of paid, self-centered specialists of individual 
comfort and immunity who practise on the credulity of 
sufferers removed by continents. Why not lawyers 
be permitted to win their cases by prayer instead of 
pleading; presidents to secure the peace of the world by 
proclamation, rather than by diplomacy or conflict; 
the master of a vessel a safe voyage without acquiring 
a knowledge of the laws of the sea? God leads and 
blesses us through education and training as well as by 
specific guidance. He does not discount those who 
labor to ease the pain of the world, or put a premium 
on neglect of national laws. Christ recognized the 
propriety of orderly conduct and of meliorating means in 
dealing with disease. He took the child's father and 
mother into the sick-room as the first friends and 
natural helpers most interested in the welfare of the 
girl. When he had commanded her to arise he took 
her by the hand to assist her. Food was ordered for 
the child. If she needed something to eat now after a 
resurrection by the Son of God it is a natural inference 
that she might be given medicine later on. Jesus did 
not decry the doctors who had been unable to heal the 
woman with an issue of blood. They may often have 
relieved her pain and had done the best they could. 
Nor does Christ indicate any fault in the treatment of 
the girl. We should infer that he sanctioned all human 
ministry, the skill of the surgeon, nurse or nourishment. 
But he is the great Physician still. We do our best, 
then we must go to him, and with emphasis on him as 
the supreme specialist. To neither parents nor patients, 
physician nor prayer does he hand over for one moment 
the keys of life and the grave. Men cannot hold up 
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God to deliver to them in this latter day the divine 
power over the disease and death. Christ, himself, 
welcomes our summons in every emergency. He works 
with us and with the hospital staff. He sanctions our 
tenderest services and believing ministries. He always 
sounds the depth of mercy to secure a duplicate blessing 
for the soul as well as the sick body. 

WiUiam Rogers Campbell. 
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Mark 6 : 1-31 

"And it came to pass in these days, that he went out into the moun" 
tain to pray; and he continued all ntght in prayer to God, And when it 
was day, he called his disciples; and ^ chose fronts them twelve, whom also 
he named apostles,** — Luke 6 : 12, 13, 

The event these words describe was one of prime im- 
portance in the life of Jesus and so in the life of the 
world. It represents a distinct forward step in the 
methods of his work and in the genesis of the King- 
dom. Like all great events, the incident throws light 
both backward and forward. It implies that Jesus had 
already done considerable work. He had made some 
very close friends. He had already formulated in his 
own mind what he wished to accomplish for the world 
and how it was all to be done. It also implies the 
greatness of the coming work — a work so great that it 
demanded the complete devotion of many lives for its 
accomplishment. Marvelous as was his instruction, the 
time had come when it was no longer enough for Jesus 
to teach school. Henceforth he must command an army. 

The extreme seriousness of the new step is clearly 
implied in the accounts of the evangelists and should 
not be obscured from us by their extreme simplicity. 
Nothing, I think, could be more impressive, more elo- 
quent of solemnity, than the preface to Jesus' calling 
of the Twelve from among the disciples that he might 
make them to be apostles. " And it came to pass in 
these days, that he went out into the mountain to 
pray; and he continued all night in prayer to God." 
So serious was this which he was about to do that there 
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first had to be the all-night vigil with the stars before 
he was willing to undertake it. It is of a tired man 
whose eyes and body were not yet refreshed from the 
labors of the previous day but yet whose soul had been 
made strong and young in communion with God that we 
read, " And when it was day, he called his disciples; and 
he chose from them twelve, whom also he named apostles." 

The great historical importance of this event lies in 
the transition from the mere discipleship to the apostle- 
ship. The original meaning of the words will help us 
to appreciate the change. The first idea of disciple- 
ship is that of being a pupil or a learner. The word is 
frequently used of the pupils of the old philosophers and 
rhetoricians. It brings before us the picture of two 
persons — a teacher and a scholar. The teacher has 
something that the scholar wants and the scholar is 
trying to receive while the teacher tries to give. The 
whole process is essentially private. But the first idea 
of apostleship is that of being sent. The word is often 
used of an ambassador or envoy — sometimes even of 
the commander of a naval force. The picture that it 
brings before us is not of one man sitting quietly at the 
feet of another in the privacy of a school, but of a man 
sent out into the world as his master's representative, 
acting as his intermediary, doing his work. The whole 
process is essentially public. 

The change that our text records was just the change 
that is indicated in the difference of meaning in these 
two words. When that morning Jesus came from his 
night-long prayer and from the discipleship called forth 
twelve men and named them apostles he changed his 
work from the condition of a private school into that of 
a public propaganda with a world-wide aim. Hence- 
forth Simon and Andrew and James and John and the 
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rest were to be more than pupils. They were to be 
teachers. They were to be more than dependents. 
They were to be leaders. The great thought of their 
lives was no longer to be listening, but speaking; no 
longer learning, but uttering. They were to take their 
place beside the Master as his emissaries and the emissa- 
ries of God for doing the divine work in the world. 
This was the great change that came upon them — a 
change into which many other disciples were to enter and 
by which only did Christian history become a possibility. 

Nevertheless we ought to notice that the great event 
of that morning by which certain disciples became 
apostles did not make them cease to be disciples. The 
new did not displace the old but came rather as its 
fruit and climax. These twelve men were still to be 
learners. Indeed they were to be learners as they had 
never been before. None but apostles were upon the 
Mount of Transfiguration. It was only to apostles 
that the gracious invitation was given, ** Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place, and rest a while." 
When on the last night of his life, in an upper chamber, 
Jesus was to open his whole heart and teach as he had 
never taught before, the door was first closed on all 
save the apostles. By becoming apostles they were 
become better disciples. The very fact that they went 
away from Jesus to represent him to the world and share 
his labors gave them a better understanding of him and 
a larger capacity to receive his teaching than they had 
ever known before or ever could have obtained in any 
other way. The apostolic spirit is vastly greater and 
more significant than the spirit of mere discipleship, 
but instead of displacing the discipleship, it deepens 
and enlarges it. 

Here is a young man who has been living in close 
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contact with his father. From the very first the father 
has nurtured that boy with wisdom and affection. The 
process has been a quiet one but it has been the making 
of that young man's life. The two have bent over the 
same book, walked the same fields, thought the same 
thoughts. For years there has been a beautiful disciple- 
ship in that boy's communion with his father. But one 
day a great change arrives. It may be occasioned by 
the father's sickness or accident. It may come by the 
natural process of the years. No longer is it enough for 
that young man to be his father's pupil. He must be 
his representative. To discipleship, apostleship is added. 
The young man begins to share his father's business 
and to represent him in dealing with outside parties; 
or he goes forth to teach what has been taught him by 
his father and has now become dear to both their 
hearts, taking up some cause before the public where 
his father has had to lay it down. At first it seems like 
a putting away of the old life,*almost a leaving of his 
father. But presently it appears that this is but the 
natural expression, the bursting into flower, of all that 
has gone before. In the fellowship of work he com- 
prehends his father as he never could before. Although 
the discipleship had to come before the apostleship, the 
apostleship is more illuminating than the discipleship 
could ever be. Even long after his father is taken 
away, words that his father spoke come ringing from 
the past and are understood as they could not be before, 
for now the young man has tasted the experience out of 
which they first were spoken. 

But this interest that we feel today in the contrast 
between discipleship and apostleship is more than his- 
torical or psychological. It is present and personal. 
All those who are interested in Christian things may be 
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divided as Jesus divided his followers of old into disciples 
and apostles. To some, Christianity is nothing but a 
private message. They come to church for their own 
personal culture and enjoyment and because it is pleas- 
antly respectable. They know that Christianity makes 
them less sordid, less cringing, less weak, more pure, 
more hopeful, more courageous. They really do not 
know how they could get along without its comforts 
and companionships, its broad outlook, its message of 
the divine affection. So day by day and week by week 
they study it, seeking to know more and more of its rich- 
ness and to experience more and more of its blessing. Thank 
God for men and women like this. They are the disciples. 
But there are some who are all this and more besides. 
The glad tidings of Christianity have made them see 
themselves anew and learn a great new joy and courage 
and hope. They have found a private gladness such 
as the world can neither give nor take away. In 
Christianity they have .discovered God and found him 
good and near and dear. But in the light of Christian- 
ity they have also come to see their fellow men anew. 
They have felt their hearts stirred by a spirit of succor 
that is indeed the very heart of Christ. Their prayers 
are heavy with the agonies, the follies, the darkness, the 
sins, the indifference, of those about them. Their 
souls are homesick for the day when they shall see the 
beauty of the Lord their God in the faces of their 
fellows as they have seen it in the face of Jesus. The 
great realities of Christianity have meant everything to 
them, yet they seem to them to be not so much lessons 
as messages for proclamation. They have listened much, 
but the spirit of their living is the spirit of utterance. 
You watch them in their quiet, you touch them in life's 
throng and press, but whenever you see them you see 
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that they are conscious of having been sent and when- 
ever you touch them you know that they are sent of 
God. From the midst of the discipleship they have 
heard a voice that has called them forth and made them 
become apostles. And need we add that these are the 
ones, who are fulfilling their discipleship? — that Jesus 
wants Simon and Andrew and James and John and you 
and me to become his disciples only that at last we may 
become his apostles, and that after becoming his apostles 
— watching as he watched for the returning son, walking 
through the storm and darkness as he walked before us 
to find the wandering sheep, throwing ourselves to the 
wolves as he threw himself because the redemption of a 
brother is dearer than this flesh — we shall be better 
disciples than we ever were before, entering into the 
fellowship of his sufferings? 

These same truths may be expressed in larger terms 
and it is right that we should use them here. In some 
churches the ruling spirit is that of discipleship and in 
some it is that of apostleship. There are churches 
that seem never to feel the challenge of their empty 
pews, never to hear that calling out for help that is 
sounding in the world today as truly as it ever sounded 
for St. Paul when he was facing Macedonia. The life 
of such churches is folded in upon itself. The members 
gather because they need or enjoy the gathering for 
their own sakes. They come as patients to a hospital, 
pupils to a school, nlembers to a club. They are dis- 
ciples, and that is well, but they are nothing more. 
But there are other churches whose every meeting as- 
sumes something of the character of a council of war. 
They know how to think imperially. The members 
gather with their wounds but they wish them healed 
only that they may fight again. Such churches reserve 
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their heartiest welcome for the homeless, the tattered, 
the outcasts, those who are welcome nowhere else. 
You cannot enter their doors without at the same time 
feeling the warmth of fellowship and smelling the smoke 
of battle. If you watch their aisles you will see that 
their members have been out in the highways and the 
bjrways with the tenderness of Jesus compelling the 
needy to come in. If you watch their communion tables 
you will see many an Andrew bringing his brother even 
as it was of old. These are the apostolic churches, and 
need we ask which kind is the more Christian and which 
is fulfilling its discipleship the better? 

Let us ask ourselves in all seriousness whether we are 
disciples or apostles. The question is properly a per- 
sonal one, for after all the only way in which a church 
can gain the apostolic spirit is by its attendants taking 
that spirit for their own. What is it, then, that our 
religion means to us? A private lesson? An individual 
message of glad tidings? A rapturous experience in 
which at last we find ourselves and find our God? A 
daily deepening comfort and a steadily brightening 
hope? It ought to mean all this. But it also ought to 
mean vastly more. This is discipleship that can come 
to its full meaning only by being changed into apostle- 
ship. May it not be that the great difficulty with us 
all is just our failure to realize this simple truth, may 
it not be that the open secret for the explanation of the 
widespread paralysis of the Christian Church lies right 
here? If this is all that religion means to us we still 
are but on the farthest outskirts of our privilege and 
opportunity. We have heard the Master bid us "Come." 
Now let us listen as he bids us " Go! " Let us make our 
religion not only a delight but a determination. Let us 
find in it not only our pleasure but our program. 
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Before we lay down this momentous topic of the 
relation of discipleship and apostleship let us notice how 
close it dwells to the very heart of Jesus, to the very 
heart of God. In the high sense in which we use the 
word today the errand on which Jesus came to earth 
was an apostolic errand. He felt it of himself — "My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me." It. has 
been felt by those who understood him best — "When 
the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son." 
Yes, and in the high sense in which we use the word 
today the great fact that Jesus established forevermore 
for our redemption is the apostolic nature of our God — 
that his nature is not the private enjoyment of his own 
felicity but to go forth and suffer until he saves. Nobly 
did the prophets feel after this great truth, — ** And I 
looked, and there was none to help; and I wondered 
that there was none to uphold; therefore mine own 
arm brought salvation unto me"; "I have trodden the 
winepress alone." But it is in the willing cross, alike 
the culmination and summary of Jesus' meaning, that 
we find the full significance of his great word, ** He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father," and learn 
that the heart of God is rescue. 

Here we touch bottom. Farther than this we cannot 
go. Here we once more stand face to face with the old, 
old gospel truth — old and yet forever new — and find 
it yet once again seeking to command us. If our relig- 
ion has brought us anything of God it is just this or it is 
nothing: that our God is a God of rescue, that there 
is no life in this house or anjrwhere in the world for 
which God is not seeking with an infinite tenderness, 
an infinite agony, an infinite heroism. 

James Austin Richards. 
1931 



JESUS MINISTERS TO THE MULTITUDE 

Mark 6 : 32-56 

"The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many." — Matt. 20 : 28. 

Multitude is a long name for crowd. Multitude is 
Latin, and crowd is Anglo-Saxon. Ministering is also 
Latin. It might be better to use a shorter word. To 
minister is to help or serve. Serving the crowd, helping the 
crowd, waiting on the crowd, supplying the needs of 
the crowd — this is the subject suggested for our study. 

Much attention has been given to Jesus* attitude to 
the individual. His concern for the one man has been 
often noted and commented on. He had a genius for 
caring for the individual, and some of the best things 
recorded in the New Testament were said to an audience 
of one. But he had a genius also for crowds. A crowd 
appealed to him profoundly. He was fond of it. He 
sympathized with it. It tugged at his heart-strings. 
He never looked upon a crowd without being moved to 
compassion. This was because he never lost the in- 
dividual in the crowd. A crowd to him was not some- 
thing impersonal or abstract. A crowd was a collection 
of individual men. The individual was never merged in 
the mass. Every man in the crowd remained distinct 
and vivid to Jesus* eye. Every man retained a hold 
on his heart. For every man, as Jesus saw him, was in 
need. Every man carried a burden. Every man had * 
interior struggles and failures. Every man had hidden 
disappointments and griefs. Every man's life was a 
mystery — a tragedy. And when, therefore, a hundred 
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men, or a thousand men, or five thousand men were 
massed together, the tragedy of human life took on 
new dimensions, and his heart was correspondingly 
moved. It was because a crowd stirred him that he 
became at once its servant. His conduct flowed out of 
his pity. His work was bom of his love. It was be- 
cause he loved every man in the crowd that he was 
eager to minister to it in every way he could. 

Now we do not like a crowd. We show this by the 
names which we employ. We call it a mob, or a horde, 
or a rabble, or the common herd, or the vulgar throng, 
or the unwashed masses. Many of us get away from a 
crowd as far as we can. We are fond of picked in- 
dividuals, but we do not like men in masses. Human 
nature is interesting to us when done up in single 
packages, but we have no liking for it in bulk. Each 
individual has his own disagreeable characteristics, and 
when a thousand miscellaneous individuals are brought 
together their disagreeable traits become so conspicuous 
that they are repulsive. A crowd is odorous, and noisy, 
and troublesome. A crowd is heedless, inconsiderate, 
always selfish, sometimes cruel. A crowd feels, but it 
does not think. For instance, when Jesus and his 
disciples crossed the Sea of Galilee in search of rest, 
the crowd immediately decided to follow. Jesus was in 
need of quiet, but this made no difference to the crowd. 
He needed the recuperation which he could find only by 
withdrawing from the multitudes which were constantly 
pressing on him, but the crowd never thought of this. 
A crowd thinks only of itself. It is conscious not of the 
rights of others, but of its own desires. Each individual 
heart contains a measure of selfishness, and when 
this measure is multiplied by hundreds or thousands, 
it becomes large enough to disgust and appal us. It 
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was a selfish crowd which surged round Jesus in his 
retreat beyond the sea. 

Moreover a crowd is foolish, often silly, sometimes 
dangerous. It is easily frightened. It can be stampeded. 
It is inflammable. It can be readily kindled. When 
once on fire, it is difficult to extinguish the conflagration. 
A crowd is much like a flock of sheep. It was sheep 
which came at once into Jesus* mind when he looked 
out across the throngs in Galilee. ** When he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with compassion on them, 
because they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep 
having no shepherd." Jesus was a Shepherd. He had 
in him the shepherd instinct which lies deep in the soul 
of all noble men, and it was the helplessness of the 
crowd which mightily appealed to him, and drew from 
him constant streams of blessings. Men looked so 
weary, so bewildered, so fagged, that they wnmg from 
his lips the loving invitation: " Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest." 

Ever since the days of the Reformation, the Prot- 
estant Church has concerned itself primarily with the 
individual. Rome had for centuries lost sight of him, 
and it was necessary to restore him to his rightful place. 
The salvation of individual souls has been the prime 
work of Protestantism for four hundred years. A mighty 
work has been accomplished, and the whole world has 
been renewed. But it must be confessed that in all these 
centuries the crowd has been too much neglected. We 
have thought too exclusively of men in their individual 
needs, and have not taken them sufficiently into account 
in their social relations. But modem civilization has 
been forcing the crowd more and more upon our at- 
tention. The growth of the modern city has massed 
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human beings as never before. Wherever our eyes are 
cast, they fall on a crowd. To the man who is inter- 
ested in the kingdom of God, these crowds stir up 
numberless questions and reflections. Like the crowds 
of Galilee, they suggest a flock of sheep, and today as of 
old they faint and are scattered because they have no 
Shepherd. The unchurched masses are ever in the mind 
of thoughtful Christian leaders, and ministers and 
laymen are asking with deepening solicitude: ** What 
shall we do with all these multitudes? " When one 
stands on a street corner and gazes for an hour into the 
thousands of passing faces, many of the faces showing 
behind them a soul which labors and is heavy laden, 
he cannot escape the problem which the crowd of our 
day lays at the door of the Christian Church. Let him 
stand on Sunday morning on any of the great highways 
of travel, and note the vast multitudes which are stream- 
ing forth on excursions of pleasure, caring nothing for 
the worship of God, and if he be a man of heart, he 
will go home to think and wonder. Let him gaze into 
the faces of the crowds of men, women and children 
who throng every night the moving picture theaters, 
eagerly devouring with their hungry eyes even pictures 
which are tawdry and coarse, and the question comes up 
again — what shall we do with the crowd? Let him 
think of the crowds of drunkards, and the crowds of 
gamblers, and the crowds of criminals which seem to be 
evermore increasing, and he begins to feel that the old 
methods of rescuing here a man and there a man are 
no longer adequate, and that in some way or other we 
must devise ways of ministering to the crowd. The 
multitude is today pressing on us from every side, and 
we look with eager eyes for every hint which the New 
Testament has to give us as to the wisest way in which 
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the needs of the world can be met. For this reason the 
sixth chapter of Mark's Gospel is specially interesting 
to all Christian workers. 

We detect ourselves at once in the temper and at- 
titude of the disciples. They wanted to get the crowd 
out of their sight. They were annoyed by it. We can 
imagine with what disgust they must have looked 
upon the throng which had intruded on their day of 
needed rest. They were no doubt impatient with Jesus 
who, instead of turning his back upon these impertinent 
intruders, set to work once more to explain to them the 
principles of life. The disciples were like us. They did 
not enjoy being bothered. It provoked them even 
when children crowded around Jesus. When grown 
people rushed in, their exasperation was no doubt 
intense. ** Send them away! " that is the first request 
that leaped to their lips when the day passed into the 
afternoon. There was plausible ground for their request, 
just as there is plausible ground for most of the things 
which we wish and say. The people were, no doubt, 
getting hungry. There was nothing in that field for 
them to eat. Why not then tell them to go away? 
That would be a happy solution of the problem. That 
would get rid of the crowd, and it would at the same 
time give the disciples and Jesus an opportunity to se- 
cure rest. The departure of the crowd was desirable 
therefore on two grounds — for its own sake and also, 
incidentally, for the disciples* sake. " Send them away! ** 
that is the instinctive cry of our unregenerate human 
heart. A heart which has not learned the principle of 
service always suggests, " Send them away! '* For a 
long time in this country the only solution of the negro 
problem which many good people could think of, was to 
send the negroes to Africa. That would be a congenial 
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place for them, and moreover it would give us relief at 
home. There are not a few churches built in Jesus' 
name which have no use for a crowd, and whose only 
desire is to send it away. Foreigners, for instance, 
cannot be sent back to the countries in which they were 
bom, but they can be sent off to certain squalid and 
dilapidated sections of the city, where they will not 
offend the eye of the fastidious people who claim to be 
following One who came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister and give his life a ransom for many! 

But to all disciples who come pleading, ** Send them 
away! '* the Lord of love has but one reply, *' Give ye 
them to eat! " It is of course a preposterous thing for 
him to say. He does not tmderstand, as we do, our 
limited resources, and the immeasurable capacity of a 
crowd to eat! We are all experts in mathematics. 
We can figure it out on paper just what can be done, 
and what is impossible. The disciples at once calculated 
how much it would cost to feed five thousand men, and 
as the sum went far beyond their stock of money in 
hand, his request was plainly unreasonable. But he 
paid no attention to their calculations. There are 
realms in which the arithmetic does not work. It has 
no place in the kingdom of love. For instance, we are 
not to count the number of times we forgive. Love 
is not only blind, love does not even know how to count. 
The addition and multiplication tables have their uses, 
but they are of no value when we are trying to find out 
what it is possible for us to do in the presence of human 
need. 

Jesus brushed aside the mathematical calculations of 
his disciples, and set himself to his gigantic task. The 
first thing he did was to find out just what the re- 
sources of the disciples were. They were scanty, but 
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this did not daunt him. Having mobilized the loaves 
and fishes, he now proceeded to organize the crowd. 
He ordered the men to sit down in companies. A 
crowd cannot even sit down unless it is organized. 
Without a plan men will sit on one another, and inter- 
fere in a hundred ways with the operations set on foot 
for their good. This done, he took the third step. 
He looked up to heaven, and while he broke the loaves 
into pieces he invoked heaven's blessing on what he did. 
The Lord of life wrapped the sky around all his deeds. 
Without God's blessing he attempted to do noth- 
ing. He told his disciples that with God all things are 
possible. He knew this because he had found it true in 
his own experience. 

The blessing of the Almighty having been secured, 
the food was at once distributed to the crowd. It was 
not thrown at them, but it was presented by a human 
hand to each individual mouth. A crowd cannot be 
fed en masse. A crowd is simply a collection of human 
beings, and when it comes to eating, each human being 
must be supplied as though he were the only being in 
all the world. It was in order to reach each individual 
that the men were ordered to sit down by hundreds 
and by fifties. A deal of honest work has come to 
nothing in the Christian Church because of the lack of 
organization. The crowd has not been mobilized for 
the purpose of receiving the proffered gift. Men have 
not been instructed to sit down by hundreds and by 
fifties, the result being dissatisfaction among the re- 
cipients, and discouragement among the benefactors. 
We must pick a crowd into its constituent units if we 
are to minister to it according to the law of Christ. 

'* They did all eat and were filled! " How? We do 
not know. Nobody knows. Nobody can ever know. 
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The men who were fed did not know. The disciples 
themselves did not know. God alone understands how 
man's scanty supplies can be made to go so far. It 
is not the part of wisdom to calculate what we can do 
for the multitude by measuring our visible resources. 
It is enough for us to know that wonders are performed, 
and the world's needs are met, only when we place in 
the hands of God all that we possess. 

What a wonderful day it was! It started out with 
teaching. The hunger of the mind was satisfied. And 
then there came a work of feeding. The body likewise 
was satisfied. And later on there was a work of heal- 
ing. Those who were physically infirm were brought 
back to health again. " As many as touched him were 
made whole." The problem of the multitude is solved 
when in faith and love we bring the need of each in- 
dividual into contact witJ* the living Christ. 

Charles E. Jefferson. 
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JESUS SETS MEN FREE 
Mark 7 : 1-37 

" If therefore the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed" — 
John 8 : 36. 

The freedom spoken of in the text is freedom from 
bondage to the law. In the thirty-second verse of this 
chapter Christ had expressed the thought in a slightly 
different manner, saying, " The truth shall make you 
free." The same doctrine is stated with great emphasis 
and force in Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, among 
whom there was a party which insisted on the perpetual 
obligation to observe all the points of the Mosaic law. 
In the seventh chapter of Mark, from which our lesson 
of the day is taken, the same principle is enforced, only 
there it is brought out that the " tradition of the el- 
ders *' in interpreting the law had greatly enlarged its 
application, and in their emphasis upon the importance 
of a literal obedience to the commands of the law they 
had failed to keep its spirit. 

In the passages in Mark leading up to the lesson of 
the day, emphasis is laid upon the fact that we are to 
be judged by the motives which lead us to obey the 
law. An obedience to the letter of the law which is 
induced merely by fear has no virtue in it. Only that 
obedience that proceeds from love can be counted to 
us for righteousness. In the Old Testament as well as 
in the New we are taught that love is the fulfilling of 
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the law. To the scribes who asked him what was the 
first commandment of all, Jesus answered: "The first 
is . . . Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength. The second is this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other com- 
mandment greater than these " (Mark 12 : 29-31). 
This was not a new teaching. In the book of Deu- 
teronomy we read: "And now, Israel, what doth the 
Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and to 
serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul." And in Leviticus the whole duty re- 
specting our fellow men is summed up in " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself." 

But from this we are not to understand that the law 
is useless. The law is made for the disobedient, for the 
ignorant, and for the weak. Children, for example, do 
not know enough to keep out of danger. They must 
be commanded to keep off from thin ice, not to play 
with fire, not to eat green apples, not to consort with 
evil companions, and not to touch pitch lest they be 
defiled; while to protect society from its vicious members 
it must enforce all the commandments of the second 
table of the law, " Thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
murder, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor, thou shalt not 
covet anything that is thy neighbor's." But when this 
has all been done we are infinitely short of the true 
goal. Love secures the performance of all which the 
law requires and infinitely more. 

When love pervades the family circle duty ceases to 
be a burden. The mother attends to the wants of a 
child, not because the law compels her to do so, but 
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because love prompts her to minister to his wants. 
If love reigns in the heart of the child, he, too, ministers 
to the wants of his parents, not grudgingly but with 
alacrity. The child who regards it as a burden to care 
for his aged parents is lacking in the very rudiments of 
virtue. In all these family relations, where love reigns, 
mutual service is a pleasure. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Everything which the law could re- 
quire is done with alacrity through love as a ruling mo- 
tive. 

And so, in the general relations of society the phi- 
lanthropist serves his fellow men, not because the law 
compels him, but because he has entered into sympathy 
with mankind and has made their cause his own. With 
sublime self-surrender the soldier on the battle-field 
in the defense of his country shouts with his last breath, 
"It is sweet to die to preserve the liberties of my 
country." With the apostle Paul each member of the 
glorious company of martyrs in every age each for 
himself says, " I hold not my life of any account as 
dear unto myself, so that I may accomplish my course, 
and the ministry which I received from the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God " (Acts 20 : 24). 

In the gospel, emphasis is laid upon the " expulsive 
power of a new affection." Obedience is secured, not 
by the propulsion of legal enactments behind, but by 
the attraction of overwhelming motives held up before 
us. It is the love of Christ which constraineth us, by 
which we are to understand, not the love which we have 
for Christ but the love which Christ has for us. When 
we realize that our divine Lord humbled himself and 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon himself 
the form of a servant, and suffered pangs of unutterable 
sorrow when, on coming to his own, his own received 
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him not, but rejected and scourged him and caused him 
to endure the shameful death upon the cross, — when 
we realize all this, it should seem a light thing for us 
who have thus been ransomed from death to offer 
our bodies a living sacrifice upon his altar. It is thus 
that overwhelming gratitude leads the ransomed sinner 
to count it his chiefest joy to join with Christ in the 
service of humanity. Thus does the kingdom of God 
become " righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost." 

We shall feel the full force of this motive only as we 
have in full view the exalted nature of Christ and his 
capacity for feeling the burden of our sins. So exalted 
was Christ's nature that he needed not that any man 
should testify what is in man, for he knew all men. 
The whole past and future history of mankind lay open 
before his consciousness. Not only did he weep over 
Jerusalem because it knew not the day of its visitation; 
but the ingratitude of all ages, the picture of man's 
continual inhumanity to man making countless thou- 
sands mourn, the dark fate of those who, like Judas, 
were to betray him from age to age, and of whom he 
was compelled to say, " Better were it if he had never 
been born," — it was all this and not his bodily pain 
that wrung from him the parting cry of anguish upon 
the cross. 

With such pathos have these sufferings of the Son of 
God in our behalf been stated by John Henry Newman 
that we cannot do better than quote his words. 

" It is the long history of a world, and God alone 
can bear the load of it. Hopes blighted, vows broken, 
lights quenched, warnings scorned, opportunities lost, 
the innocent betrayed, the young hardened, the penitent 
relapsing, the just overcome, the aged failing, the so- 
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phistry of mischief, the wilfulness of passion, the ob- 
stinacy of pride, the tyranny of habit, the canker of re- 
morse, the wasting fever of care, the anguish of shame, 
the pining of disappointment, the sickness of despair; 
such cruel, such pitiable spectacles, such heartrending, 
revolting, detestable, maddening scenes; nay, the hag- 
gard faces, the convulsed lips, the flushed cheek, the 
dark brow of the willing victims of rebellion, they are all 
before Him now, they are upon Him and in Him. They 
are with Him instead of that ineffable peace which has 
inhabited His soul since the moment of His conception. 
They are upon Him, they are all but His own. He 
cries to His Father as if He were the criminal, not the 
victim. His agony takes the form of guilt and com- 
punction. He is doing penance. He is making confes- 
sion. He is exercising contrition with a reality and a 
virtue infinitely greater than that of all saints and peni- 
tents together, for He is the One Victim for us all, the 
sole Satisfaction, the real Penitent, all but the real 
sinner." 

Remarks 

1. We should not interpret the freedom of the gospel 
as freeing us from the duty of keeping the law. There 
is all the difference in the world between liberty and 
license. He who walks in the liberty of the gospel is 
freed from the burden of guilt. He has accepted the 
ransom which Christ has paid for his sins. He has ac- 
cepted the pardon which frees him from the fear of 
punishment, and he henceforth keeps the law spontane- 
ously. As a natural result of the new ruling motives 
which have taken possession of his heart, all duties are 
performed by the true child of God as easily as ordinary 
duties are performed by a good citizen. The ruling 
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motives in the mind of the good citizen are so strong 
that he does not feel the temptation to steal, to murder, 
to bear false witness against his neighbor, though I fear 
it may take more grace than most of us have to banish 
envy and covetousness from our hearts when we see the 
wicked prosper and others no more worthy than we 
rolling in wealth and basking in the sunshine of popu- 
larity while we are poor and neglected. But all things 
are possible in Christ and his grace is so abundant 
that we have no excuse if we do not overcome and en- 
dure as seeing Him who is invisible. 

2. We are not, however, lightly to esteem the specific 
requirements of the law, for they embody the wisdom of 
the past and of others who have a wider knowledge of 
what is best for society than we could obtain by our 
personal experience. They are to have weight, there- 
fore, as evidence of what is best both for us and for the 
world. So that if we depart from the letter of the law, 
the burden of proof rests on us. Thou shalt remember 
the sabbath day to keep it holy is a law of universal 
significance and should not be lightly disregarded. 
The Savioiy himself, however, authorized his disciples 
to disregard the strict literal command to do no work 
upon it, whenever works of necessity and mercy were to 
be performed. In the records of the first church of 
which I was pastor a resolution was passed that they 
would do no work upon the sabbath day but such as 
was analogous to leading a horse to water or pulling 
an ass out of the mire. In this they were justified by 
the teaching of the Saviour that the sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the sabbath. But in our 
application of this principle we are to be careful lest we 
set too high an estimate upon our personal pleasure and 
too low an estimate upon the importance of the general 
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observance of the law. In bartering away the sacredness 
of the sabbath with all its manifold service to the higher 
interests of mankind for the transitory pleasures of life 
we are in danger of selling our birthright for a mess of 
pottage. To exchange the services of the house of God 
for the thousand and one temporary pleasures that 
tempt us to spend our week ends amid the frivolities 
of watering-places, and in attendance upon ball games 
and moving picture shows, is a bad bargain for our- 
selves, and a bad example to our weaker brethren. 
Rather would love choose the path of self-denial laid 
down by the apostle when he averred: "If meat causeth 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more." 

3. In the light of these facts it is evident that to 
secure a joyful obedience to the law of God as revealed 
to our conscience in the experiences of every-day life, 
we need to study the Bible so that we may enlarge our 
conception of Christ and what he has done for the re- 
demption of the world, for Christ does not introduce us 
by magic to the liberty of the gospel and to the joy 
and peace accompanying true obedience, bijt by ** the 
expulsive power of a new affection." To know Christ is 
but to love him. So supreme are his attributes and his 
work that we cannot resist their influence if they are 
brought before our vision. Therefore nothing will take 
the place of the constant study of the Bible in which his 
nature and his work are portrayed in every conceivable 
aspect. ** In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. . . . And 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father,) full of grace and truth." It is thus that 
looking unto Jesus he becomes the author and finisher 
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of our faith. With him in view no duties will seem 
burdensome and no lot in life without its due share of 
joy and peace. " For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Loni." 

4. Finally we learn from this subject what is the 
truest philanthropy. We render the highest possible 
service to humanity when we unfold to them by precept 
and example the riches of the love of Christ. When 
Christ has formed within us the hope of glory, he be- 
comes the mainspring of all joyful obedience to the laws 
of God. This is the spiritual leaven which leavens the 
whole lump. In sending the gospel to the heathen we 
are sending that which will bring in its train all other 
good. In securing the conversion of a sinner we save a 
soul from death and hide a multitude of sins. No out- 
ward reform will save the world unless the hearts of the 
people are changed and brought into that liberty of love 
in which Christ makes us free. Whatever forms of 
activity, therefore, you may be drawn into for bettering 
the condition of the world, let nothing dull your zeal 
in the work of lifting up Christ so that he shall draw 
all men to him. Let us, rather, renew our zeal in pro- 
claiming that love of Christ which creates within us a 
desire to do all his will and frees us from the law of 
sin and death. 

G. Frederick Wright, 
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Mark 8:1 — 9:1 

"If any man would come after me, let him deny himself , and take 
up his cross, and follow me" — Mark 8 : 34. 

We are in danger of supposing that this saying of 
Jesus was quite applicable to his disciples but is not 
applicable to us. It does not surprise us that Peter 
was required to deny himself, take up his cross and 
follow Jesus, but we feel that it is too much to expect 
of Smith and Jones today. 

But this is one of God's timeless truths. It is in- 
dependent of century, place or circumstance. It is 
elemental and eternal. It is not true because Jesus 
said it; he said it because he had discovered that it 
was true. 

*' If any man wiil come after me" Where was he 
going? Not merely to Jerusalem to the Feast of the 
Passover. Millions were preparing for that journey who 
had no thought of the goal of life at which he aimed. 
He was going to complete self-realization, to moral 
wholeness, to perfect spiritual manhood, to the largest 
and fullest life, peace and blessedness, and at the same 
time to the greatest usefulness and service. 

If we should undertake to state the laws that underlie 
this saying we should write something like this: 

1. Spiritual Hfe and blessedness are attained by putting 
one's lower self, his appetites and carnal desires, in the 
background, and his higher self, his appreciation of truth, 
duty and altruism^ in the foreground. 

Each of us is conscious of his own dual motives. 
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One set impel him toward selfishness, brutishness, 
bestiality. These are the lingering hereditary traits of 
remote ante-human ancestors. They must be sup- 
pressed. The other set drive him toward high duty, 
unrewarded service and noble sacrifice. These are the 
godlike. They should be developed and encouraged. 
It is for us as rational beings, who aim at the best in 
character, to resolutely adopt them and follow their 
leadings. The godlike must be given the right of way. 

In this case high duty pointed Jesus to the sacrifice 
of himself in Jerusalem, while the old selfishness found 
voice in Simon Peter's, " Be it far from thee. Lord." 
Such a suggestion from even a friend and disciple was 
Satanic. 

2. Spiritual wholeness is attained by putting one's 
selfish interests, pleasure, safety, Ufe, in the background, 
and the interests of others in the foreground. 

Nature has been leading all her creatures along that 
path which opens at last to spiritual life, and the more 
nearly they have approached that goal the higher they 
are in the scale. The lowest forms, like the amoeba or 
the slipper animalcule, are not wholly independent of 
their neighbors. Nature requires that before they can 
reproduce they must fuse with the neighbor and lose 
their identity for the larger interests of their offspring. 
Not to do so is to die. The coral polyp shares all it 
gets of nourishment and sustenance with the whole 
colony. Its vital fluids flow into neighbor as well as 
into self. Higher in the scale of life, the mud-wasp 
fills her storehouse with paralyzed spiders for her young 
which she never sees. Still higher, the bird not only 
denies herself food in order that she may feed her own 
young, but herons have been known to carry fish for 
miles into the wilderness to feed a blind member of the 
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flock. The sentinel crow subordinates his own interests 
to the safety of the flock while they feed. Still higher, 
buffaloes when attacked arrange themselves in a circle, 
with the cows and calves in the center, the place of 
safety, and the bulls on the circumference, the place 
of danger. Still higher, humanity has not only here and 
there its Damon and Pythias, but countless millions of 
obscure heroes who as parents deny themselves luxuries 
and comforts in order to educate their own children, and 
still more millions who live plainly in order that they 
may endow educational institutions for training youth 
as yet unborn, and send missionaries to lands whose 
inhabitants they have never seen. 

The nobler the man the larger his sacrifice, and the 
wider the circle for whom he makes it. A savage will 
make sacrifice for his wife and children, a clansman for 
his clan, a tribesman for his tribe, a patriot for his 
country, but only a Christ or a Christian for his enemies. 

3. " Take up his cross.*' The third law would read: 
Spiritual wholeness is attained not by shirking duty and 
dodging difficulties, but by meeting, accepting and bearing 
them. To Jesus this meant at that time suffering death 
on an instrument of Roman execution, but it means 
generally enduring the evils incident to our duty, work 
or life. 

There are four attitudes one may take toward crosses. 

1. He may curse them. Many a man wastes so much 
time and energy in complaining at his hard luck, his 
difficulties, obstacles, misfortunes and troubles that he 
has not enough left to master them. He becomes a 
chronic whiner, a pessimist. 

2. He may try to escape them. But every road in 
life is so full of difficulties and obstacles that one who 
tries to dodge them all never gets anywhere. Some 
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people think they have said the last word when they 
tell us that there are difficulties ahead. But no worthy 
man ever turned back on a right road because of diffi- 
culties. The road to character and worth is through 
difficulties and over obstacles. If one could find a way 
free from hindrances he would be foolish to take it, 
because such a way would never call out the best in him, 
the dormant possibilities would never be realized. The 
man who should succeed in dodging all hard work, 
difficulties and obstacles would succeed only in reducing 
himself to something less than zero. He would be a 
minus quantity when the process was complete. 

3. He may lie down on his crosses and cling to them. 
He may make a fetish of them, fashion images of them 
in gold, set them in diamonds and wear them as charms 
about the neck, set them upon the tops of church spires, 
carve them in marble or weave them of flowers for 
cemeteries. That is the thought in a popular picture 
that represents a shipwrecked girl cast upon a rock and 
clinging to a cross. It has been set to music in a favor- 
ite hymn, one of whose verses runs " Simply to thy cross 
I cling." But we are not to lie down on our crosses, 
cling to our difficulties or grow sentimental over our 
troubles. 

4. He may take them up, lay them upon his shoulders 
and march away with them, the master of them. No 
man ever met a difficulty and mastered it that he was 
not stronger than he was before. The North American 
Indians had a saying that the strength of the dead 
man's arm entered the arm of his slayer. A cross 
successfully borne is transformed into a glory. Soon 
after the Confederate war a southern lady, a member 
of one of the aristocratic families of Kentucky, whose 
father and brothers had fought on the Confederate side, 
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felt that she should open a school for negroes. At once 
her cross of social ostracism stood in her path. Her 
family plead with her to give up the idea. They threat- 
ened to disown her. But she took up the cross, opened 
the school and today she is probably the best loved 
woman in the Southern States. Those who opposed 
now applaud. She holds the highest office in the gift 
of the women of a great Christian communion. 

What is your cross? Hard, persevering work, when 
the flesh calls for ease? Dread of criticism, fear of 
what people will say about you if you attempt to 
actualize your ideal? Shrinking from notoriety? Fear 
that you will fail and be laughed at? Fear that you 
will be misunderstood and your good motives im- 
pugned if you undertake to right human wrongs? What 
stands between you and a life of moral and spiritual 
wholeness? What is hindering you in attaining the 
largest usefulness possible? Name it honestly, and that 
is your cross. Take it up and bear it away. Do not 
suffer it to stop you or deflect you in the way to life. 
Oh, the stirrings in us at our best moments, the glimpses 
and intimations of what we may be if we do our best! 
Oh, the sadness of the spectacle of so many of us creep- 
ing in life's timid, petty pace to our graves, having 
realized so little of the divine possibilities in us, having 
stifled the voice of God which has struggled in our 
souls for expression! 

" If any man.'' He was speaking of you and me. 
He was thinking of his many brethren among whom he 
was the ** first born." In exalting him to a position 
calling for only worship we have balnished him from 
those more intimate relationships in which we need 
him most. What he wished while on earth was not 
that men should bow down and pay homage to him. 
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He sought to bring Peter and Magdalene into a dear 
companionship and sympathy, and, unless he has changed 
since he went away, he would today much rather have 
our confidence and fellowship than our worship. 

If Jesus lived a life so unapproachable in its perfection 
and godlikness as to deter every other man from at- 
tempting it then his very success was his greatest failure. 
But he never dreamed that he had monopolized the 
Father's grace. He kept calling to men to follow. 

Our faith is in One who in his devotion to truth, 
his loving ministry to all, especially the poor and sinful, 
his sublime courage, his fidelity to high duty, his perfect 
unselfishness and cheerful sacrifice, has given us at 
once the best revelation of the nature and will of our 
heavenly Father, a demonstration of the possibilities of 
divine sonship in humanity and a perfect example for 
our emulation. 

H. Stiles Bradley. 
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Mark 9 : 2-29 
" This is my beloved Son: hear ye him" — Mark 9 : 7. 

The Transfiguration came at the close of what has 
been called the first Passion Week of our Lord. The 
crisis in Galilee followed close upon the heels of the 
opposition that caused him to leave Judea and so Jesus 
retired with his disciples into the solitudes of the north 
country for a week. The week opens with the great 
confession of Peter and closes with the Transfiguration. 

Some one has thought of the pleasant possibility that 
these may have been two sabbath days. On one 
sabbath he talks with them about his Messiahship and 
draws from Peter that confession that is bom of a mighty 
conviction. Then six days pass, the silence of which 
has been broken by no recorded word of what trans- 
pired. The following sabbath would be spent again in 
holy meditation and converse. As the day is drawing 
to a close the Master and three of his disciples might be 
seen slowly climbing the rugged sides of Mount Hermon 
to spend the night in prayer. 

We are glad that Luke tells us that he went up into 
the mountain to pray, for the addition of these two 
words carries a volume of truth. He did not go up 
for the purpose of being transfigured, he went to pray, 
and when he was in communion with God the inner 
glory shone out and transformed him. The trans- 
figuration experiences come to us, not when we seek 
them but when we seek Him. We go apart to com- 
mune with God and while in that attitude the glory 
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shines and transfigures us. " We all, with unveiled 
face beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit." 

Just what the Transfiguration was we cannot tell. 
The writers find langus^e inadequate to describe it. 
It was an ineffable light that shone out through Jesus> 
lighting up his face and transforming his very garments 
so that the disciples were bewildered by the brightness. 
Perhaps it was the divine nature shining through the 
human, completely glorifying it. The flesh of any of us 
is more or less transparent. We have seen the soul shine 
out through the face and light it up with a new glory. 
*' They looked unto him, and were radiant," says the 
Psalmist. When Moses came down from Mount Sinai 
where he had been talking with God his face shone so 
that the children of Israel were afraid to come near him 
till he put a veil over his face. Stephen was arrested 
and brought before the council and they " saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel." We speak of the 
expression of the face. The face expresses the spirit 
back of it. The soul shines out in the face. Jesus' 
whole being became radiant when his incomparable 
Spirit transfigured it with a ** light that never was on 
sea or land." 

The Transfiguration seems to have rendered a twofold 
service. It was a girding of the Master for the coming 
trials and it was a supreme revelation to the disciples of 
Jesus' Messiahship. 

Jesus had reached the place where he needed re- 
enforcement. The beginning of the end had come. 
He is going to Jerusalem for the last time. In seven 
short months the tragedy will be enacted. The open 
opposition that he has recently encountered at the na- 
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tional capital makes him sure that it cannot be averted 
much longer. I well remember the first time I ever saw 
a great mountain. We had been traveling for hours 
over the level prairie country when the mountain rose 
on the horizon nearly a hundred miles distant. As the 
train sped on the peak mounted higher and higher till 
we came where the rugged giant stood frowning over us. 
In some such way, it seems to me, the cross rose higher 
and higher on the horizon of Jesus during this last 
journey to Jersualem till at last it stood directly across 
his path and frowned down upon him in awful reality. 
He needed to be nerved for this experience. He was 
human enough to shrink from it. This communion 
with the Father; the voice that had spoken at the Bap- 
tism reaffirming his Sonship; the heavenly visitors talk- 
ing with him about the meaning of his coming death — 
all would give him new courage for the hours of dark- 
ness. The Transfiguration surely was for Jesus' sake. 

But it was not for his sake alone. It was for the 
benefit of the disciples. He has been impressing them 
with his divine nature through contact with his per- 
sonality and witnessing his miracles for nearly three 
years. Now the time has come to see how deep the 
impression has gone. There by Caesarea Philippi he 
asked who they thought he was and Peter voiced their 
conviction in the great confession, ** Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God." Now a week later 
on Hermon that conviction would be confirmed beyond 
a peradventure. 

The significance of the two heavenly visitors would be 
impressive to the disciples. These were the two men 
who, more than any others, represented the old order. 
Moses was the maker of the nation and Elijah was its 
savior at a time when it was going off into idolatry. 
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They were the Washington and Lincoln of Judaism. 
Nothing could do so much to convince the disciples that 
Jesus was the expected Messiah as this scene. These 
two representatives of the best traditions of Israel 
talked with Jesus about the meaning of his approaching 
death. After the disciples had seen the three together, 
these two from the past disappeared as mysteriously 
as they had appeared and the disciples saw no man 
but Jesus. The law and the prophets were merged in 
him. The lines from the past that pointed to a coming 
Messiah converged at this radiant figure on Hermon. 
As he had said, he was not going to destroy the old 
order, but fulfil. 

Even more significant than the presence of these two 
men from the past was the voice that spoke, saying, 
"This is my beloved Son: hear ye him." This would 
lead to a complete confirmation of their previous con- 
fession of his peculiar relation to God. The impression 
that was made on the disciples by this experience may 
be seen in the references they made to it in subsequent 
years. Peter, a generation later, writes, *' For we did 
not follow cunningly devised fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but we were eye-witnesses of his majesty. 
For he received from God the Father honor and glory, 
when there was borne such a voice to him by the 
Majestic Glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased: and this voice we ourselves heard borne 
out of heaven, when we were with him in the holy 
mount." John opens his Gospel with the words, ** We 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father." John says that the object of writing his Gos- 
pel was to show the divinity of Christ and this scene 
would have much to do with furnishing the conviction 
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on which his Gospel was based. '* These are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God." While these three disciples did not understand 
the nature of Christ's kingdom and made some grievous 
mistakes after this, they seem never to have doubted 
his Messiahship after the Transfiguration. 

We recall that only three of the disciples were taken 
into that wondrous experience. They were the same 
favored three that were chosen on other occasions for a 
special privilege. It is evident that there were degrees 
among the disciples. But that it was due to favoritism 
we cannot believe. It was an inner circle of those who 
had gotten nearer to the Master than the rest. These 
men had the spiritual perception by which they could 
enter into these intimate experiences of Jesus' life more 
perfectly than the others. They were let into these 
unusual privileges because they were fit for the more 
intimate secrets that belong to an inner circle. The 
nine at the foot of the mountain saw no light and heard 
no voice. Revelation is according to capacity. Some 
men see and hear things denied to others, not because 
they are fortunate in being in the right place at the 
right time, but because their hearts are right. It is a 
matter of capacity. They have eyes that see and ears 
that hear. ** The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him; and he will show them his covenant." A new 
beatitude might be, Blessed are they who have eyes that 
see, for they shall be witnesses of Christ's Transfigura- 
tion Glory. 

We cannot stop here. The Transfiguration must not 
be separated from the scene of the following morning. 
As they came down from the mountain after the night 
of prayer, they found a father whose boy, in need of a 
healing touch, Jesus cured. The nine disciples had been 
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utterly unable to cast out the unclean spirit and Jesus 
said the reason was their lack of spiritual power. The 
disciples did not understand the relation of the vision 
on the mountain top to the human need at the base of 
the mountain. Peter had said, " Rabbi, it is good for 
us to be here: and let us make three tabernacles; one 
for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah.*' And 
then the record adds, *' For he knew not what he said." 
Mark has it, '* For he knew not what to say," That 
is just like Peter. Something must be said; the occa- 
sion demands that some one speak, and so Peter, true 
to his impulsive nature, spoke the unadvised word. 
We love his earnestness and sincerity in spite of his 
blunders. 

We have here the relation between visions and tasks; 
the linking up of revelation and service. No one could 
make a greater mistake than to think that visions are to 
be selfishly enjoyed. A vision is to be transmuted into 
service. It has no meaning or value otherwise. It is 
unchristian to desire to stay near the glory and not 
take the vision burning in your soul down the mountain- 
side to suffering humanity struggling at the foot of the 
mountain. 

There is a hymn by Isaac Watts that I have never 
given out in service in my life because I cannot endorse 
the sentiment contained in the closing stanza. After 
starting out in a promising way, it closes with these 

" My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss. 



tt 



My willing soul would do nothing of the sort. When I 
see|[[Christ glorified it makes me want to get out where 
men^are in need and render some service. Every 
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mountain-top experience is a clarion call to me to get 
down where the fight s^ainst sin and suffering is the 
thickest. 

As a matter of fact that is not the way we reach 
everlasting bliss. Longfellow has voiced this truth in 
** The Legend Beautiful." The monk dreaded to leave 
the splendid vision to go and feed the poor at the con- 
vent gate. 

" Should he slight his radiant guest, 

Slight his visitant celestial, 

For a crowd of ragged, bestial 

Beggars at the convent gate? 

Then a voice within his breast 

Whispered, audible and clear. 

As if to the outward ear: 
* Ek) thy duty; that is best; 

Leave unto the Lord the rest.' " 

He went to minister to the poor and returned to find 
the vision still standing where he left it, 

" And the Blessed Vision said, 
Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled! " 

To Stay in the mountain drinking in the glory and never 
go down to interpret it in service is to lose the very 
capacity to see the vision. 

Yes, Raphael is right. He has sacrificed the perspec- 
tive in his Transfiguration where the scene on the 
mountain top and the suffering boy are brought onto 
one canvas, but he has driven home the great spiritual 
truth. The vision and the task are not far apart. 
For each vision of the glory of God there is a task 
awaiting at the foot of the mountain and each duty in 
life should be performed in the strength derived from 
the vision on the mount. 

H. Grant Person. 
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Mark 9 : 30-50 

" 7/ any man would be first, he shall be last of all, and servant of 
aU:' — Mark 9 : 35. 

In one of her little Irish plays Lady Gregory has a 
dramatic scene in which " things-as-they-are " are con- 
fronted by things as they shall be. An Irish rebel, 
disguised as a ballad singer, is trying to make his escape 
on a dock in a seaport town. He is recognized and 
stopped by a policeman. The ballad singer appeals to 
the latent nationalism of the officer and is finally re- 
leased. As he drops over the edge of the dock into the 
waiting boat the rebel says, ** Well, good-bye, sergeant, 
ye done me a good turn tonight. Til do the same for 
you when the poor rise up and the great fall down, 
when we all change places at the rising of the moon! " 

These homely words have in them the faith of every 
prophet and every revolutionist that the values of the 
existing order are neither permanent nor right, that 
" things-as-they-are " are soon to be overthrown and 
that the world is to find a new center of gravity. It 
is upon this faith that all prophetic spirits feed their 
souls, finding in their assurance that the world's values 
are to be reassessed power to endure the otherwise 
unendurable neglect and persecution and martyrdom 
which are the prophets* common lot. 

This conviction that the world's face valuation of 
things is temporary and fundamentally wrong, and that 
the time is coming when new and eternally right values 
will be established on earth, is written plain on the face 
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of the Gospels. The Sermon on the Mount — ** The 
Magna Charta of the kingdom of God on earth " — 
is a document which reassesses the values of life. Jesus' 
insistence that men must repent, that is, have a change 
of mind and heart, before they can enter the Kingdom, 
is witness to the fact that Christianity calls for a point 
of view quite unlike that of the conventional man of 
the world. Jesus' demand for conversion is no less 
radical than the rebel's demand for revolution. No 
Gunpowder Plot, no French Revolution was ever more 
radical than Jesus' program in its demand for an en- 
tirely new conception of human values and a thorough- 
going reconstruction of human society. 

The uniqueness of the gospel lies, however, not only 
in its revaluation of life's good things, but in its con- 
ception of the method by which these new values are to 
be reached and realized. 

We are living in a time which is insistent upon results, 
but comparatively indifferent to the methods by which 
the results are secured. The tremendous pressure of a 
mercenary spirit, which insists upon ** delivering the 
goods," communicates itself from our business world to 
our religious world, and would insinuate that if we get 
results it does not matter how they are obtained. 

It is here, probably, that our modern Christianity is 
farthest removed from primitive Christianity, and it is 
here that the greatest weakness of modem Christianity 
lies. For no one can read the Sermon on the Mount or 
Paul's Epistles without realizing that in the mind of 
Jesus and his immediate successors the problem of ends 
was irrevocably bound up with the problem of means, 
and it seems to have been a fair question with them 
whether a Christian end could be reached by other than 
the characteristically Christian method. 
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Christianity as we first meet it in the Book of Acts, 
after the ministry of Jesus is ended, is almost entirely 
a matter of method, and only ultimately a matter 
of ends. The first organized Christians were known 
among themselves and were known to the world simply 
as ** Those of the Way." It was not their destination 
that distinguished them from many other contemporary 
idealists, but the method by which they proposed to 
realize their ends. 

This method still remains the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the religion of Jesus. Many other prophets 
and revolutionists have dreamed dreams of the perfect 
life in an ideal order not unlike Jesus' vision of our 
citizenship in the ultimate City of God. Many other 
teachers and moralists have emphasized, with Jesus, the 
eternal values as against the transient temporal values. 
But Jesus remains the Teacher of a unique and dis- 
tinguishing " Way." 

Jesus' '* Way," for the want of any better description, 
may be called that of " the long way round." Jesus 
and the world see the same desired end. But they differ 
as to how to reach their desire. The world says, strike 
straight for your goal on the plain high-road. Jesus 
says, take the narrow path that goes the long way round. 
The world says, sit down in the chief seat in the name 
of your cause. Jesus says, take the lowest seat. The 
world says, accept the rule of the kingdoms of this 
world. Jesus says, ** It shall not be so among you." 
The world says, assert yourself, exalt yourself. Jesus 
says, humble and deny yourself. 

There is no passage in the New Testament, outside of 
Jesus' own words, which goes straighter to the heart 
of this characteristic Christian method of life than does 
that familiar passage about " the mind of Christ " 
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in Philippians 2 : 5-12, Paul here is not describing the 
opinion of Jesus, but the method of Jesus. It is a study 
not in creed, but in conduct. Let this manner of life 
be in you, he says, which was also in Christ Jesus who, 
being conscious of the divinity within himself, thought 
not the direct assertion of his divine claims a thing to 
be desired, but humbled himself and took on himself 
the servant's way of life, and passed through humilia- 
tions even to the death of a criminal on the cross, 
wherefore, by the inevitable logic of moral necessity, 
God has highly exalted him. 

That is the thing which it is so hard for us to get. 
Most men believe in the ends which Jesus sets before 
us, but they find it hard to persuade themselves in ad- 
vance that this long way round is not only the shortest 
but the only way to reach those ends. It is hard for 
us, with the challenge of the apparently straight road of 
power, to turn off and accept the narrower, more devious 
pathway of humble, self-effacing, sacrificial service. 

It is here that Jesus' " Way of Life " seems so un- 
attractive and inefficient, when compared with the ways 
of life which are urged upon us by other more ** strenu- 
ous " teachers. It is hard to square discipleship to Jesus 
with worship of the ** Goddess-of-Getting-on " who 
seems to have commanded the loyalty of the modem 
economic and industrial and political world. 

In short, the great stumbling-stone in the way of the 
modem world when it tries to follow the steps of Jesus 
into the Kingdom is not his creed but his method. 
** The last sixty years," wrote an Oxford don ten years 
ago, " have witnessed a kind of collapse of Christianity. 
When I speak of a kind of collapse of Christianity, I 
mean no more than there exists today an enormous and 
ever-increasing number of serious-minded and intelligent 
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persons whom Christianity ethically fails to satisfy^ 
The difficulty which young men have today in accepting 
Christianity is not intellectual but moral." 

This difficulty centers about our inability to grasp the 
practical bearings of Jesus' method of life, his self- 
effacing ministry and voluntary martyrdom, upon the 
problems of our own time. Christianity, at least in its 
official forms of Church life, has been so long more or 
less intimately associated with the guidance of affairs 
of State, that it is very hard for the average Christian^ 
who is also a loyal citizen of some nation, to reconcile 
his duty as a Christian with his duty as a patriot. 
Wendell Phillips, speaking in Boston years ago on 
"Christianity a Battle, not a Dream" says: **We 
don't know Jesus, and no man would know him if he 
came today. We imagine that he was a respectable, 
sentimental, decorous, moderate, careful, conservative 
element. But he was the sedition of the street. ... If 
he should come today into these streets, as he stood up 
in the comers of the streets of Jerusalem, and arraigned 
the Church and State of his day, he would be denied 
and crucified exactly as he was in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem eighteen hundred years ago." These are strong and 
unpalatable words. But no thoughtful man can attempt 
to deny the element of truth in them. 

The initial difficulty which we are all facing today 
rises from our almost inevitable yielding to the tempta- 
tion to propagate Christianity by an alliance with the 
existing forces of society, rather than through that non- 
conformity, that self-effacing and humble service which 
Jesus exalted in his life and work. 

And yet any adequate survey of history must per- 
suade us that it is those lonely, prophetic and obscure 
men and women who have been willing to go the long 
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way round who have been the guides of civilization 
toward the kingdom of God. Saint Francis gets us 
nearer heaven than the papacy. John Woolman, a voice 
crying in the wilderness, a man bom long before his 
time, points the way out of human slavery into freedom. 
Livingstone lifts Africa nearer God than Cecil Rhodes 
and Lord Milner lift it. 

The life of Jesus and the example of those humble, 
lonely souls who have come nearest their Master should 
confirm us in our patient determination to save the world 
by serving it and not by ruling it. Paul calls this whole 
method ** the foolishness of the cross." To their con- 
temporaries men like Saint Francis and John Woolman 
must always seem foolish and impractical. It is not 
easy to have the courage of this non-conforming humility 
and patient ministry. And yet human history stands on 
Jesus' side, when we view it in retrospect. History is 
always effecting this transvaluation of values, of which 
we have spoken, and makes the world's last become the 
world's first when seen in a true perspective. 

Every year there come drifting down from the Arctic 
Circle great icebergs, broken off from the polar ice. 
They drive along through our North Atlantic waters, 
hard, cruel and apparently irresistible. But finally 
they meet the deeper, warmer currents of the Gulf 
Stream flowing from the south, and these counter in- 
fluences begin to eat away the foundations of the bergs. 
Sailors tell us that from time to time they see these 
great icebergs capsize and establish new centers of 
gravity. The process goes on again and again until the 
hard ice is melted quite away and merged in the blue 
waters of the open ocean. 

In something the same way there have come drifting 
down from the ice age and the stone age and the bronze 
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age, from Assyria and Babylon and Rome hard dogmas 
and icy institutions which still float along the highways 
of the present time. Now and again civilization is 
shipwrecked on one of these remnants of the dark ages. 
But we are not without hope. For two thousand years 
there has been moving, for the most part beneath the 
surface of history, a counter-current which flows from 
the warm heart of Jesus Christ. This deeper, warmer 
current is forever eating away the ice of yesterday's 
cruelties and barbarisms. Old, forbidding institutions 
are slowly undermined by impulses which have their 
origin in Christianity, and disintegrate and disappear. 
In this way slavery has disappeared, absolute mon- 
archies are going to pieces before our eyes, and the 
institution of war is being challenged by men and women 
of good-will. 

This work of revolution and conversion is done, for 
the most part, not by men who are visible above the 
surface of the times, but by those who live plunged in 
some humble and deep obscurity. It is in the very 
nature of the case that it should be so. It is the work 
of those who patiently communicate a new point of 
view, a spirit and attitude, which melts prejudice and 
cruelty and all the fixed and icy injustices of human 
society. 

That is where the Christian does his best work. It 
is in this way that he is nearest the method of his 
Master, whose truth and life were hidden from the eyes 
of all but a handful of his contemporaries and have been 
revealed to the world as a whole only by the trans- 
valuations of time. 

Something of this sort is implied in Jesus' appeal 
to our willingness to be the least and last in our own 
time, the servants and not the rulers of our age. Thus 
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do we become the pioneers of the Kingdom that is 

to be. 

" Are there not, Festus, . . . 
Two points in the adventure of the diver, 
One — when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge. 
One — when, a prince, he rises with his pearl? 
Festus, I plunge." 

Willard Learoyd Sperry. 
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Mark 10:1-31 

" And he arose from thence, and cometh into the coasts of Judea" 
Oc. — Mark 10 : 1-31. 

In Bunyan's ** Pilgrim's Progress " there is an eafly 
stage in Christian's journey when he stops at the House 
of the Interpreter. There he is shown in various vivid 
wajrs the meaning and method of the new kind of life 
upon which he has entered. The evil is stripped of 
all its disguises and shown to be bad. The good is 
lighted up and seen to be beautiful. Here, as every- 
where else in his immortal allegory, Bunyan dwells 
in the region of the soul's necessities. Each generation, 
and every person for himself, needs to have life inter- 
preted so that things may appear as they really are. 

Jesus was, and is forevermore, the interpreter of life. 
The earliest name given to our religion, before the 
followers of it were first called Christians at Antioch, 
was " the Way." It was the followers of ** the Way " 
whom Saul of Tarsus persecuted, breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter. It is a great saying of Ignatius' 
that has come down to us, reflecting the spirit of his 
teaching in the early days: ** Let us learn to live ac- 
cording to Christianity." 

Yes, that is our common task, to live life, here and 
now, as Jesus lived it and interpreted it in its deepest, 
simplest principles, for all people of all ages. It is often 
difficult to tread the true way when one sees it plainly, 
but many stumble for lack of clear vision. And when 
the path is seen, it seems frequently to be to the natural 
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mind just the wrong, instead of entirely the right, one 
to pursue. 

The Sermon on the Mount has the fullest manifesta- 
tion of Jesus' teaching to be found in any continuous 
section of the Gospels, but here in the tenth chapter of 
Mark's Gospel is a notable collection of interpretations 
by means of which the new standards of life have been 
established in the world. Let us note them: 

I. Womankind. The questioning of the Pharisees 
about divorce leads to a bigger and broader statement 
of the rights of women than the world had ever heard. 
Jesus' teaching reconstitutes the sex, wherever it is 
accepted. A wife is not to be put away lightly, as the 
Jewish practise was. The Mosaic law, given for the 
hardness of men's hearts, is swept away by Jesus' word. 
Women are to be esteemed not as inferiors but as co- 
equals with men, according to God's creation of them. 
The twain are to be one flesh, not lord and handmaid. 
As companions in common life, to the forsaking of all 
other close and natural ties, they are to devote them- 
selves. God created them; in his intent and holy sanc- 
tion they are joined together; man is not to put them 
asunder. Just as Paul said, ** If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature " (or creation), so it may be said 
of Christ's teaching about the wedded life; if any man 
and woman be joined in godly marriage they are a 
new creation. How hard and slow the process of secur- 
ing this standard of living! After so many centuries it is 
still new, and a doctrine grudgingly yielded in many 
quarters, that the male sex is not inherently superior 
to the female. How difficult the fight to carry out to 
its natural length the law of human relationships here 
involved, demanding the same standard of sex morality 
in mankind as in womankind! 
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Jesus was and is woman's great emancipator. The 
Roman matron was quick to see it and to respond with all 
the powers of her nature. Christianity never would 
have conquered the Roman Empire if it had not been 
that women propagated the new religion with a zeal 
and martyrdom worthy their discernment of the new 
order of life for them in Christianity. In all the agita- 
tion today concerning the ** new woman " the one 
necessary principle to guide by is that nothing shall de- 
tract from the strength and charm, or hinder the de- 
velopment in equality and opportunity, of the woman 
that was in Christ Jesus newly established. 

II. Childhood, The children of the race were put 
on a new basis of worth by Jesus. Society, organized 
through long generations by and for men, accounted 
children as a necessary weight, as impedimenta, to be 
carried along in the militaristic march of civilization 
until they had passed through the years of infancy 
and youth and then, if males, began to count as an 
element for forceful achievement; or if females, were 
ready to enter upon their service as mothers, or house- 
hold servants. In this age — the children's age, as we 
sometimes term it — it seems unreal that the little 
ones of the family were not always esteemed as they 
now are. But one has only to gain some familiarity 
through travel with non-Christian civilizations to realize 
that Jesus brought the child to his own, just as much 
as he set a new standard for womankind! 

The disciples forbade that children should be permitted 
to intrude upon the Master when their mothers brought 
them. They were not hard-hearted men; it was the 
common treatment in such a situation, and the ad- 
venturous mothers doubtless risked it, in view of what 
they had heard or experienced of Jesus' spirit for them- 
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selves. And they knew better than the disciples. "Suf- 
fer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not." How gracious these words, and how revolution- 
ary! 

In that same hour childhood is born again; it has a 
new preciousness. Infancy is not mere weakness; it is 
lovely innocence. The juvenile is not simply a depen- 
dent; he is an example of fine trustfulness. Childhood 
is not an age to be outlived; it is radiant with the 
spirit that ought to be felt by all men toward the 
heavenly Father. '* Of such is the kingdom of God." 

Jesus was much displeased, we are told, at the dulness 
of the disciples. The fundamentals in the relationship 
of God to his children, old and young, were involved. 
A touch of feeling here gives to his teaching its unforget- 
able quality. It was a dramatic moment in the history 
of childhood when Jesus took the children in his arms, 
put his hands upon them and (fervently) blessed them. 
Thenceforth wherever Christ's new standard takes its 
way children are precious in and for themselves. Let 
Christian parents be sure that this principle is adhered 
to: that their children, who have a life of their own to 
live, are not subjected to a perversion of the Saviour's 
teaching of their preciousness by being treated as pets 
and playthings, or over-indulged so that they are unfitted 
in the first hours of life to begin to play their divinely 
intended part. 

III. Manhood, In this same chapter Jesus sets a 
new standard for manhood. A young man of the high- 
est type comes inquiring, " What shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life? " Like Paul, he was, as 
touching the law, blameless, from his youth. But he 
has the feeling that he has not attained the real goal. 
So far as he knows he fulfils his whole duty as a man, 
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in the fulness of his powers. But he has the sense of 
being unsatisfied, of something unperceived yet lacking. 
Every young man growing up under similar fortunate 
training comes to the same point of experience — not 
infrequently a poignant experience. With what sure, 
firm touch, Jesus deals with this man! The quest of 
life he shows to be discipleship in God's kingdom. It is 
attained by following the head of that kingdom. It is a 
personal appeal — from one life to another. It is the 
mightiest call that manhood ever hears: ** Come, and 
follow me! " Whatever hinders — in this case great 
possessions — be not kept back; put the obstacle 
aside, follow the Christ. This is the great new standard 
for adult life. Eternal life is Christian life. This it is 
which is held out as fully meeting the yearnings of the 
heart. Manhood is satisfied by it and by nothing else 
or less. How many bright and shining names there 
have been in the centuries since Jesus gave this call to 
prove the truth of the new way for mankind. Augustine 
and Bernard of Clairvaux and Francis of Assisi among 
the followers of earlier times, while of those of today are 
many strong men whose names might make up a roll of 
modem saints. 

Two great difficulties seemed then, and they seem 
now, to block the path to the enduring satisfactions of 
manhood. The first is the passion for possessions. 
Nature seems to teach that men should acquire first of 
all the means of life in fulness; that life consists in the 
abundance of the things that we possess. Riches 
seemingly afford a sure standard. Yet no one thus 
establishing his life may expect to enter the Kingdom 
any more than a laden camel can go through a needle's 
eye. Jesus' new standard set for achieving men is that 
they be rich in what they are rather than in what they 
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have. ** A man's contribution to his time is in what he 
is rather than in what he does/' as an eminent Christian 
of our day has put it. Jesus does not here threaten 
men with the poverty that comes from the loss of the 
wealth they seek after, but with the poverty that is 
likely to ensue because they keep their wealth. Great 
riches do not absolutely prevent a man from finding or 
keeping the path to life, it may be, but hear the Mas- 
ter's self-evident proposition: " Children, how hard is it 
for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom 
of God!" What wonder that the disciples were aston- 
ished out of measure: men have been astonished at this 
teaching ever since, but it remains, proving itself true to 
each new generation. 

The second great difficulty involved in this path of 
manhood is sacrifice. The disciples with Peter as their 
ever-impulsive spokesman are quick to point it out. 
They have left all that they might follow Jesus. Yes, 
it is true. In good faith they have all, save one, 
committed themselves to the wonderful Teacher as their 
Lord, and he has nothing he can call his own, — houses or 
lands. Sacrifice is the oft-recurring way-mark of the 
Christian highway as side-posts mark a Russian country 
road. Manhood is not made except by sacrifice any 
more than oaks grow strong without storms. But the 
end of it all is character, rich and full and free. Ac- 
cording to the old standard of life, a man in Christ Jesus 
may be the last in rank among his fellows, but in the 
new standard, of measurement by spiritual achievement 
through sacrifice, he is often the first. 

The Psalms, centuries before Jesus came, declared that 
God turned the way of the wicked upside down. It 
is not too much to say of Jesus' teaching in this tenth 
chapter of Mark's Gospel that He turns the accepted 
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standards of living upside down in at least three great 
departments of life — the rights of womankind, the 
worth of children, and the true way of manhood. May 
the day hasten when amongst all races, and more per- 
fectly in our own land, the new standards of living in 
Christ Jesus may have their glorious way! 

Frederick Harlan Page. 
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JESUS FACES THE CROSS 
Mark 10 : 32-52 

"He humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the 
i eaih of the cross." — Phil. 2 : 8. 

This passage gives us a graphic picture of the Master 
and his disciples '* in the way, going up to Jerusalem." 
Jesus and his followers were both absorbed in anticipa- 
tions of the future, but there was a profound and radical 
difference in their expectations. From the time when 
Peter hailed him as the Messiah, our Lord began to 
foretell his suffering and death. This amazing prophecy 
is often on his lips. As they come down from the 
Mount of Transfiguration, filled with thoughts of his 
glory, he repeats it. As they stand in awe after his 
healing of the demoniac boy, again the solemn prophecy 
sounds in their ears. Four times in three chapters 
Mark records this prediction of his death, and each time 
in connection with displays of his power and majesty. 
The more strongly the disciples believed in his Messiah- 
ship, the less were they able to accept this prediction of 
defeat. The preceding chapters give us hints of their 
growing bewilderment and their alienation from the 
mind of Christ. When he speaks of riches and worldly 
success as a hindrance to those who would enter the 
Kingdom, they were *' astonished above measure." 
Alarmed at this saying, Peter asked, *' Behold, we have 
forsaken all, and followed thee; what therefore shall we 
have? " While the Master became more and more intent 
upon the tragedy that was clearly awaiting him, they 
were disputing as to " who should be the greatest " in 
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the new Kingdom and who should have the places of 
power. This passage marks the climax of this aliena- 
tion of spirit. 

In the arc-light, when the carbon chained with 
positive electricity from above is brought close to the 
carbon charged with negative electricity from below, 
the resultant discharge gives a brilliant illumination. 
So here the mind of Christ, occupied with holy medita- 
tion upon the mystery and the meaning of his cross, is 
brought by the challenge of James and John into con- 
tact with the minds of the disciples occupied with earthly 
ambitions and hopes. The resultant is a flash of heav- 
enly light, a revelation of eternal truth in one of the 
most vital and precious teachings of Jesus. In this 
light certain important truths become clear and vivid. 

I. We see here the two great ideals of life clearly and 
sharply contrasted. 

In one of his Baccalaureate Addresses, President Hadley 
told the graduating class at Yale: "The really funda- 
mental thing in a man's life is his choice of a religion. 
Two religions are today struggling for the mastery. 
There is the religion of Mammon, whose dominant purpose 
is selfishness and whose creed is indifference to moral 
considerations, except so far as they may be regarded as 
instruments of individual advancement. There is the 
religion of God, whose purpose is service and whose 
creed is loyalty to something larger than yourselves.*' 

This line of cleavage runs through all human rela- 
tions. We are in the midst of the most terrible war of 
all history. It is a battle of ideals even more than of 
physical forces. On the one side is the tlieory of the 
State which Jesus has here described. As Von Treit- 
schke has stated it, '* The State is power. . . . For it 
the supreme commandment is self-assertion; for it that 
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is absolutely moral. And therefore we must declare 
that of all political sins that of weakness is the most 
reprehensible and contemptible; it is in politics the 
sin against the Holy Ghost." On this theory of the 
State, the essential thing is that it shall '* exercise 
authority." There is no moral law above the State. 
On this theory of the State also, international law, 
solemn treaties, and the rights of other peoples are not 
worth considering. Von Clausewitz, the highest German 
authority on the art of war, declares that the only 
two questions a nation must ask in regard to any action 
are these: " Have we sufficient power to do this? " and, 
'* Is it expedient for us to do this? " He held that 
" War is an act of violence, which in its application 
knows no bounds." Therefore, "To introduce into the 
philosophy of war a principle of moderation would be 
an absurdity." He says of treaties that we can place 
no reliance upon them whatever; "only in ourselves 
can we trust." 

The other ideal of the State is that it exists to serve 
the people, that its right and authority are derived from 
the consent of the governed. Instead of '* The Will 
to Power," its dominant purpose must be " The Will to 
Serve." Its glory is not that it is an efficient instru- 
ment of gain or conquest, but that it promotes the wel- 
fare and happiness of its subjects, the reign of justice 
and peace throughout the world. 

No one of the nations in conflict has a record free 
from stain. No nation has clearly adopted and con- 
sistently followed that ideal for the State which Jesus 
here portrays for the individual. But the logic of events 
is compelling a definition of the issues. However con- 
fused they may have been at the opening of the war, it 
becomes more and more evident that now the struggle 
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is between autocracy and democracy; between the 
assertion of power as the ultimate authority in interna- 
tional relations, and the upholding of international law, 
and the rights of small peoples; between the pagan doc- 
trine that might makes right, and Jesus' teaching here of 
the obligations of strength. In the wisdom of God, one 
result that will follow from this world convulsion will be 
a new and more Christian conception of the State and a 
recognized advance in political ethics. 

What a searching test this teaching of Jesus applies to 
our social relations! Mr. Roger W. Babson, in one of 
his leaflets, tells the story of a rich manufacturer sud- 
denly summoned by telephone to the bedside of his little 
girl, seriously hurt in an automobile accident. The 
child had been carried into the nearest house, the 
humble home of Tim Casey, and the surgeon said she 
could not be moved. "At 11.30 that night, after Tim 
Casey, his wife, and the little Caseys had piled up- 
stairs to bed, and the two nurses were in the front room 
of the little four-room cottage, Mr. Frederick Colt 
seated himself in the kitchen. There he sat in a com- 
mon wooden chair, hugging the kitchen stove. On the 
table, which served both for cooking and eating, was a 
dim oil lamp. Five other chmrs, a packing-box which 
served as a bench, and a broken cabinet were the only 
other articles of furniture. For the first time in thirty 
years, Mr. Frederick Colt put coal on a kitchen stove. 
And this was the stove of one of his own employees, 
as he had learned during the evening. It was a strange 
night for Mr. Frederick Colt. His first lesson came when 
he used up the last coal in the hod and found that it 
was all there was in the house. His second lesson came 
when he sought the bathroom and found only a little 
shanty in the back-yard. His final lesson came when 
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he picked up a rent bill and found that Tim was paying 
nearly one third of his monthly wages for this ram- 
shackle old house. It was three days before the girl 
could be moved. During this time Frederick Colt be- 
came a changed man. He saw and learned things which 
he had never known existed. He witnessed the struggle 
which the average workingman and his family are forced 
to make in order to keep body and soul together." A 
kindly man, a generous giver, he had never realized 
under what conditions his own men were living. As he 
said, "The limousine takes me from my "house to my 
oi&ce. I lunch only at the Club with friends and busi- 
ness associates. The limousine carries me home at night. 
If ever I go away, it is with rich people to their homes. 
I have heard of such conditions, but I had no idea that 
a good man who had been with the company so long 
had been obliged to live so.'* Out of that experience 
came a new relation between the firm and its twenty- 
seven hundred men. Each came to know the other 
party in their industrial partnership and to help each 
other. The social question of our age is complex and 
difficult. But the solvent for its perplexities is to be 
found nowhere else but in the adoption of this principle 
of Jesus Christ as the dominant ideal of life. Mutual 
service must be the basis of the ultimate society. Only 
thus can stable equilibrium be assured. Secure in our 
own assured position, at ease and in the enjoyment of 
comfort or even luxury, the Master challenges us with 
his great ideal, that life is given not for our own delight 
but for the service of humanity. '* Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye 
did it unto me." Like Gad and Reuben in ancient 
Israel, we may not rest content in the enjoyment of our 
heritage, while our brethren cross the Jordan to fight 
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for. theirs, but must join with them in the vow, — ** We 
will not return unto our houses, until the children of 
Israel have inherited every man his inheritance.** 

But especially is this principle of service the touchstone 
of personal character. There are two possible attitudes 
toward life's privileges and opportunities. We may re- 
gard them as given for our own pleasure and gain, or 
we may accept them as a trust, for the service of hu- 
manity. It is the distinctive mark of a follower of 
Jesus Christ that he accepts the obligations of responsi- 
bility to God and to his fellow men. Jesus pictured life 
in this aspect in his great parables of the Talents and 
the Pounds. Paul set it forth in his immortal hymn of 
love. A Christian is to be estimated not by the correct- 
ness of his creed, the extent of his knowledge of the 
mysteries of faith, not even by his deeds of benevolence, 
but by the spirit which pervades his whole life, the 
spirit of loving service. " If I have the gift of prophecy, 
and know all mysteries and all knowledge: and if I 
have all faith, so as to remove mountains, but have not 
love, I am nothing. And if I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but 
have not love, it profiteth me nothing.** James and 
John were honest and true men, genuine followers of 
Jesus Christ, but this test revealed to them how far they 
yet were from sharing his spirit. As Jesus faced the cross 
his spirit rose in majesty to meet this supreme test of 
love. As we join this little company, and face the cross 
with them, as we look towards Jerusalem, how do our 
hearts respond to the Master*s words? Are we ready to 
accept his universal law of loving service? Have we 
acquired the " habit of looking at life as a measure to be 
filled instead of a cup to be drained **? Then have we 
the right to call ourselves Christians and to claim the 
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fellowship of the Son of man, who '* came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many." 

II. We see here the inevitable connection between ser- 
vice and sacrifice. 

As the Master drew near to the close of his ministry, 
its destined end in tragedy became more and more clear 
to his vision. Of this he talked with Moses and Elias 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. On this he meditated 
as the little company toiled along the dusty way. 
Of this he spoke with increasing frequency to his dis- 
ciples. Heretofore he had spoken of it simply as a 
coming event. The venom of his enemies will surely 
bring it to pass. But now he begins to unfold its mean- 
ing. It is a voluntary sacrifice; it will be the ransom 
for many; it is therefore the logical and fitting end of a 
life of service. Nor will the law for the servant be other 
than the law for the Master. These men shall drink of 
his cup and share in his baptism. Into the fellowship 
of service and sacrifice, as well as the fellowship of 
reward, they shall fully enter, and by means of it they 
shall be ennobled. 

** Peace at any price " has been sometimes the motto 
of those who shrink from war. But "peace at any cost" 
is the real price at which the permanent tranquillity of 
the world is purchased. It is a terrible price which is 
now being paid. But we look forward in faith to the 
day when it shall be made clear that the awful sacrifice 
was not in vain. The precious gifts which a nation 
holds in trust were not won without great cost. The 
liberties which are our inheritance were bought at a 
great price. May we not hold them lightly nor be un- 
willing to make the sacrifices which their preservation 
and extension demand. 
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Every social advance is won through suffering. The 
martyrs of religious history are not the only heroes who 
have laid down their lives for their faith, and for their 
brethren's sake. Science and invention have demanded 
sacrifice as the price of their gifts. The conquest of 
disease, the discovery of new lands, the enrichment of 
life by new products and comforts have all been pur- 
chased with the life-blood of devotell men. 

But especially the progress of the kingdom of God 
has been dependent upon the spirit of devotion in the 
followers of the Master. To redeem men from selfish- 
ness and sin is a task which demands a sacrificial love. 
Vicarious sacrifice is wrought into the very fabric of 
human life. " The redemption of their soul is precious." 
Here the Saviour declares his readiness to make the 
supreme sacrifice. Who can count the cost which he 
paid for the peace of the souls of men? It is ** peace at 
any price *' indeed. The price of humiliation, the suffer- 
ing of a pure and holy spirit in the midst of earth's sin 
and defilement, the long years of loneliness and sorrow, 
the pangs of rejection and misunderstanding, the be- 
trayal of friends, the agony of Gethsemane, and the 
anguish of the cross, — who can begin to enter into the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ? *' Behold and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow." And through the 
ages no soul has been won from selfishness and sin but 
some one suffered for its redemption. The yearning 
love of a mother, the anxieties and prayers of faithful 
friends, the self-denials and tears of comrades, these are 
but part of the price. 

How are selfish men to be transformed into this un- 
selfishness of service? It is to make them free from self, 
free to serve, that the Son of man came to give his life. 
We need not press too closely the figure of a " ransom." 
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The general idea of the passage is that men are not free 
to live the unselfish life, and that they are delivered 
from bondage by the death of Jesus. '* He does not 
think of buying off man either from the world or the 
devil, or of paying a debt to God, or of making satisfac- 
tion to law," says Dr. Fairbaim. " He simply thinks of 
man as enslaved, and by his death rescued from slavery." 
Sin has many forms *of bondage. Sometimes it is yield- 
ing to the fascination of the world, and choosing the 
lower for the higher values of life. Sometimes the chains 
of an evil habit bind one fast. Sometimes selfishness 
dwarfs and clamps the natural development of true man- 
hood. Jesus Christ brings to men deliverance from each 
and all. No more general word could be found than 
** ransom.** When the Son of man sets us free, we are 
free indeed. 

Verily the sons of Zebedee had the reward they sought. 
But it came to them, not by arbitrary selection, as they 
asked, but as the natural and inevitable consequence of 
their service and suffering. Jesus did not deny their 
request, but gently pointed out the law of reward in his 
kingdom. Those who serve most will enjoy most. 
Even here and now his divine law of recompense is 
operative. The infinite treasures of his joy cannot be 
contained in any selfish and narrow heart. Only those 
who share his spirit of universal love and service can 
enter into his joy, either here or hereafter. But who 
can estimate the reward of those who have counted not 
life dear to themselves, and who like their Lord, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, have been made perfect 
through suffering? 

Edward Mac Arthur Noyes. 
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Mark 11 : 1-33 

" All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth" — 
MaU. 28 : 18. 

The authority of Jesus impressed those who heard him 
from the beginning of his ministry. '' He taught them 
as one having authority.** That authority, however, 
was prophetic rather than legal. It was the authority of 
a teacher, confident of the sources of his intellectual and 
spiritual power. As his ministry developed, the visible 
sphere of his authority enlarged. His ministry mani- 
fested a logical evolution as the people became able to 
understand the larger implications of his mission. But 
at no time prior to Palm Sunday did he exercise an 
authority which was avowedly Messianic. Up to that 
date he refused to commit himself in answer to the 
questions of those who demanded whether he was or 
was not the Christ. On the morning when he rode into 
Jerusalem in the manner which an Old Testament 
prophet had predicted, his authority assumes a new 
phase. Even if he had done no new thing he would 
have done it with a new implication. Even though he 
refused, as he still did refuse, to say by what authority 
he did these things, the presumption of the authority 
was now manifest in the manner of his coming into the 
city. Neither his friends nor his enemies could longer 
doubt that Jesus meant to affirm that his authority 
was that of the anointed Son of God. His disciples 
understood it, and gladly assisted in the preparations. 
The multitude understood it, and their cheers swelled 
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the happy tumult of the morning when Jesus came to 
his own. His enemies understood it, and were at first 
amazed, and then roused to acts of bitter hostility. 
Jesus was exercising kingly authority. 

Jesus possessed this authority before he began to em- 
ploy it. The fact that he did not exercise it earlier is 
no proof that he had only now become conscious of it. 
His great apostle, Paul, speaking of such power as he 
possessed; said, " Nevertheless we have not used this 
power, but suffer the loss of all things lest we should 
hinder the gospel of Christ." Jesus knew and recognized 
the power of self-restraint. He knew that God is a God 
who hideth himself. Of all the manifestations of his 
power we can say with Job, " Lo, these are but the 
outskirts of his ways, . . . but the thunder of his power 
who can understand? " Nevertheless, power unused is 
so far forth lost power, and Jesus held his authority for 
the purpose of making it manifest. The day came 
for which he had been waiting; and on that day he 
rode in triumph into the city. The manner of that 
entry gave new significance even to such acts of au- 
thority as he had been accustomed to exercise. 

Perhaps we should place first among his acts of 
kingly authority his sending for the colt. It displayed 
his authority over men. It was an announcement of his 
right to demand whatever he needed to make his tri- 
umphal entry effective. Yet it is to be noted that he 
did not do this with any proclamation of his kingly 
right. He sent his disciples to some one whom he knew, 
and he did it with the assurance that just as soon as 
this friend learned of his necessity he would send the 
colt. We do not know by what process of education 
the owner of the colt had come to believe in Jesus, nor 
what argument had convinced him of the Master's right 
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to ask for the use of his property. It is enough to know 
that he sent the colt. 

Perhaps the owner of the colt had come to believe in 
Jesus as the promised Messiah, and knew there was a 
prophecy which was understood as meaning that when 
the King came to his own he would come thus mounted. 
But we do not know that he possessed any such knowl- 
edge, nor is it necessary to assume it. If he had been 
examined as to his faith, it might have been very 
defective so far as containing any comprehensive theory 
of the person and work of Jesus. Jesus had not been 
in Jerusalem often, and this man, who lived in one of 
the suburbs of that city, had not found many op- 
portunities to see and hear him. It is quite unlikely 
that he had formulated any more definite opinion of 
Jesus than that he was a prophet mighty in word and 
deed before God and the people. But whatever his 
theory of the Christ, the expressed desire of Jesus had 
sufficient weight with him to assure the sending of his 
beast as soon as be knew that Jesus wanted him. 

We must bear in mind that Jesus did not say to 
him, '' I am king and have a right to demand the 
sacrifice of your possession." He might have said that, 
but what he said was, " The Lord hath need." We 
should make a mistake if we supposed that this was less 
kingly than the other way would have been. Some way, 
we know not how, Jesus had gotten possession of the 
hearts of a considerable number of men outside the body 
of his professed disciples to whom his expressed will was 
a royal law. Alonzo Rothschild wrote a book entitled, 
" Lincoln, Master of Men." In that book Lincoln 
appears as master, not because he was commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the nation, but because he pos*- 
sessed inherently regal qualities, which caused men to 
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yield themselves gladly to the promotion of his policies. 
Jesus manifested his authority over men, not by issuing 
a search-warrant, or sending an officer of the law to 
take possession of their persons or estate. He said to 
them, ** Follow me," and they recognized his royal 
authority long before they knew him to be the Christ. 
He said ** the Lord hath need,*' and he said it with calm 
assurance that the men who had the things he needed 
would give them gladly for love of him. That was an 
exercise of nobly royal authority. 

Jesus entered the temple, and cleansed it from its 
dishonoring desecrations. He drove out the money- 
changers, and used the lash in an act of menacing 
violence. We do not know whether he struck any one 
or not. The narrative does not affirm that he did, 
neither does it deny it. No one has any right to beg 
this question by declaring that Jesus was too gentle to 
strike. Until we know whether he struck or not, we 
cannot know that he was too gentle to have done so, 
The presumption is that if he did not strike it was only 
because the offenders were quick in getting out of his 
way. Neither are we justified in saying that what Jesus 
did was quite proper for him to have done because he 
was divine, but that it would have been very improper 
for any one else to have done the same. We are not 
justified in declaring that Jesus would have condemned 
in some one else an act which he felt constrained to 
perform himself. But it was an act of authority, an 
act so stupendous that therein he rebuked the leaders of 
his nation. It was authority which he refused to 
define, but which in its nature was superior to anything 
possessed by his enemies, the priests. 

A third form of authority was manifest in his rebuking 
of the fig tree. This was a display of his power over 
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nature. Such power he had shown at other times, but 
there was something in this act whose stem symbolism set 
it apart from his gentler acts of authority, and gave to it 
an aspect of terrible and compelling severity. In and of 
itself the act might have been misinterpreted as a 
petulant protest growing out of his own personal disap- 
pointment; but as a symbolic act of rebuke, adminis- 
tered to a nation with large pretensions and a painful 
lack of fruit, it carries a lesson which neither that age 
nor this can possibly afford to ignore. 

The years through which we have been living have 
been years of peace, in which our preaching and teaching 
have delighted to magnify the lovingness of God and the 
gentleness of Christ, but we have been hurled into the 
crater of a volcano in which we are to experience earth- 
quake and fire; and from this seething cauldron nations 
will be flung forth as dead cinders. We are living in a 
terrible day of judgment in which unfruitful trees are 
withering and about to be plucked up, root and branch. 
In stem days like this we can appreciate better than we 
were able to do a few years ago that the authority of 
Christ includes some very stern prerogatives. In him 
we behold both the goodness and severity of God. 

All the authority which Jesus assumed, God must 
possess and control. Men must stand ready to obey 
his righteous call, laying their lives and possessions 
willingly at his feet in the service of God and humanity. 
He must have authority to come to his temple and cast 
out both from the organized church and from the inner 
shrine of the Christian heart whatever desecrates the 
temple of God. He must come seeking fruit of that 
which he has planted, and the unfruitful tree must 
wither and yield place to that which will bear fruit. 

When we analyze thus our Lord's threefold assump- 
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tion of kingly authority, as he came to the temple at 
the climax and close of his ministry, we may say that 
none of these elements of authority were in their nature 
new. Jesus had previously shown his authority in all 
these spheres. We may even go further and say that 
in this last cycle of conspicuous works which mani- 
fested his authority, there was no healing of disease, no 
display of his gentler appropriation of the kingly power 
that belonged to him. So far forth his manifestation of 
kingly authority might seem defective and in itself 
misleading. But it is a sound principle of the law that 
an instrument must be interpreted if reasonably possible 
so as to give effect to every part of it; and the ministry 
of Jesus must be interpreted in the light of all its several 
parts. Jesus declared himself to be a King by the 
manner of his triumphal entry, but the kingship of 
Jesus, and the authority which that kingship involves, 
rest upon the whole of his character and mission. 

Narrowly interpreted, the kingly authority of Jesus 
was Jewish, but Christ is far more than a king of the 
Jews. His royal authority transcends all boundaries of 
race and nationality. He is the King of humanity, the 
Lord of life. He declared himself to be King when he 
came to his royal city in glad, though brief, triumph. 
He was declared to be the Son of God with power by 
the resurrection from the dead. But another coronation 
awaits him, for by unanimous suffrage of redeemed 
humanity we shall crown him King of kings. 

William Eleazar Barton, 
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JESUS SILENCES HIS ADVERSARIES 

Mark 12 : 1-44 

"And Jesus answering said unto them, Render unto Casar the 
things that are C(Bsar*s, and unto God the things that are God*s,'* — 
Mark 12 : 17. 

The enemies of Jesus were active. The chief priests, 
scribes and elders who were enraged not merely because 
Jesus' teaching concerning the rabbinical law differed 
from theirs but more because he pointed out the hypoc- 
risy of their lives, were plotting his overthrow. They 
were determined to stop the mouth of this man who 
warned his followers against them as being guilty of 
making religion a cloak to screen their deviltries, the 
robbing of widows' houses. As yet they feared to use 
force for fear of the people, so they sent emissaries to 
ensnare him. These emissaries found Christ ready for 
them, — yes, more than ready. We may well believe 
that he had not provoked them for pleasure. His 
preaching of the truth had been like a surgeon's 
knife. No anesthetic could be used. The operation 
hurt. We may believe that it hurt the surgeon also. 
But there are times when suffering must be inflicted in 
the effort to win health. The dreadful cancer of Phari- 
saical, hypocritical, false religion must be removed. The 
hurt was part of the cure. 

The first of these emissaries were the Pharisees and 
Herodians who came asking if it was lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar, or not. It was a calculated and 
clever question. An affirmative answer would bring him 
into unpopularity with the people v/ho looked for a 
Messiah to deliver them from an alien master and to 
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establish them in power over other nations. A negative 
answer would quickly be used by his enemies to involve 
him in trouble with the Roman government. 

Jesus' answer to that question as given in our text 
could well make men marvel, for among the crowd many 
may have sensed the significance of all that was trans- 
piring. What Jesus said did not really answer the ques« 
tion itself so exactly as it answered the Pharisees and 
Herodians. He went back of the question to the true 
motives that prompted it. He perceived the attack; 
he met it; he baffled his adversaries. He was the same 
Jesus who answered the questions of Nicodemus one 
memorable night. But these men were not of that hum- 
ble spirit which marks seekers for truth. Only in a 
secondary way did Christ answer their question. Pri- 
marily he answered them. 

It makes an interesting study to see how Jesus treated 
the different questions put to him. While he was a 
preacher of truth, each answer was made with the 
questioner in mind. The mere statement of truth was 
not and is not sufficient. It is possible to cast pearls 
before swine. The reacting power of the hearer must 
be considered. Ignorance is not the only obstacle to 
the apprehension of truth. Sin, uncompromising selfish- 
ness, false standards, the assumption that might makes 
right, the state of being ** drunk with sight of power," 
all these produce varying degrees of reaction to truth. 
To one questioner Jesus said, ** Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God." Of others he said, ** These shall 
receive greater damnation." 

The preacher who fails to estimate this reacting power 
in his congregation, who is blind to whatever sin may 
be rampant among his people, making them indifferent 
to spiritual appeal, has much to learn from Jesus' 
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method. Indeed he might learn much from the physicians 
of his own community who long ago discovered that 
people respond differently to medicines, and that treat- 
ments must be varied in the effort to effect a recovery. 
Parents and teachers must reckon with the factors 
which govern the reacting powers of youth if we would 
have our boys and girls respond to the highest motives 
and ideals. 

There are pacifists today who leave this principle 
largely out of account. They see only the beauty of 
truth and confidently dream that all people would re- 
spond alike to gentleness and love. Ideally this is so. 
But when a nation becomes so inflamed with suspicions, 
so indoctrinated with militarism and power-worship, so 
egotistical and self-assertive that it runs amuck in the 
world, — then its reactions become of vital importance. 
Force may be imperative to bring it to its senses. 
Keen suffering may be necessary to humble its mind and 
to soften its heart. One of the greatest benefits of the 
present world war is in the realization by men of every 
nation that the sins which have been common to all, 
blunting the finer reactions in varied national issues, 
must be rooted out, disowned, destroyed. 

In his answer to the Pharisees and Herodians, Jesus 
set forth a principle. It was his manner of teaching to 
give — and sometimes to illuminate — great principles, 
leaving his hearers to make the concrete applications. 
He said little about specific ways in which the sabbath 
should be observed, but he gave the world a great, 
determining principle, — the sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the sabbath. To an age that was over- 
burdened with commandments he gave the essence and 
secret of all, — unbounded love for God and our neigh- 
bor. The guiding principle is the same in every age and 
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under all conditions; the application becomes specific to 
each time and circumstance. 

Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to 
God the things that are God's. This does not deny 
political obligations. It does not excuse irresponsibility. 
It does not take the Christian out of the world. A man 
can be a Christian wherever his lot is cast. It might 
not be ideal to have Rome as a dictator, but the hard, 
concrete facts had to be faced. Caesar ruled and ac- 
cording to the standards of the day had a right to 
exact tribute. With however ill grace, the Pharisees 
had to pay their civil obligations. 

What Jesus emphasized was that they also owed 
obligations to God. These were just as real, just as 
binding as civil obligations. Many a man who would be 
ashamed to default his human obligations overlooks his 
account with God. He does not plan and pay. He 
makes no account of benefits received. He is indifferent 
to stewardship. 

If we really rendered to God the things that are his, 
what should we give him? What has he given us? 
What would our lives be without him? God does not 
ask any man for all of his money but he does ask for all 
of his love, for an undivided heart. The poorest person 
can give this. It is the richest gift because it originates 
with us. It inspires all other gifts. It is the perfect 
return for all the love God bestows upon us. ** Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and unto God 
the things that are God's." 

There arose much trouble for the early Christian 
Church through the efforts of Rome to establish em- 
peror worship throughout the empire, as a unifying 
force. Those subject peoples who already worshiped 
many gods found small difficulty in adding one more to 
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the number. But for monotheistic Jews and Christians 
persecution lay in wait. Agents of the government 
summoned the citizens of a community to the selected 
altar where worship to the emperor was ordered. This 
was a new tribute demanded by Caesar. Should Chris- 
tians render this tribute to Caesar simply because he 
levied it as he would levy one of silver? Were the noble 
army of martyrs who met their death rather than wor- 
ship the emperor merely misguided fools? No! A 
thousand times No! When Caesar's commands involved 
the breaking of God's law, then Caesar must be resisted. 

This is but the recognition of the principle that God's 
law is higher than man's. When the two come into 
conflict, then our obligation to God is always supreme. 
It is never right to justify wrong by circumstances. 
Men attempt this, however. In the various expressions 
of race prejudice in the United States, in the disputes 
between capital and labor, in crooked business manip- 
ulations, in the toleration of the liquor traffic, in the 
violation of international treaties and in the overriding 
of the rights of weaker states on the plea of self-neces- 
sity, — in these modern issues we are compelled to real- 
ize that to pay Caesar means to rob God, to obey 
Caesar involves the violation of God's commandments. 
Therefore Caesar may be said to demand what is not his 
due, and to require things that are not properly Caesar's. 
When that happens let every Christian resist Caesar 
and render to God that which is God's. 

One of the historic misconceptions which the world 
is called upon to overcome is that things are either 
secular or sacred. Artificially this may be so, but funda- 
mentally all that is right is sacred. Since God is all in 
all, religion cannot be fenced in and circumscribed. We 
are frequently told that religion will not mix with 
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politics, with business, with social customs. The Christian 
cannot keep his religion out of these things. So far as 
they are right, religion mixes well; and wherever they are 
wrong religion must quicken men to set them right. 

Therefore for Christ to say that men should render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the 
things that are God's, does not mean that these are to 
be kept separate, that one is not to be affected by the 
other. Far otherwise. God is concerned with Caesar, 
and the things of God are concerned with the things of 
Caesar. The ideals of God are to be worked out in the 
affairs of men. The kingdom of God is to be established 
in the earth, not through the failures of God's people 
and by means of an unrelated supernaturalism, but by 
the triumphs of God's people in all the common affairs 
of life under the power of his Holy Spirit. 

It is that challenge which carries this nation into 
the thick of battle; not for conquest or for glory, but to 
help in preserving democracy, the rights of neutrals, 
justice for the weak, and to destroy professional mili- 
tarism. It is that hope which animates us as we dream 
of conditions of peace and long for a new world-order, 
a federation of free peoples. It is that spirit which 
quickens us in all the duties of our day, to demonstrate 
in business, in politics, in social intercourse, the things 
of God. This is rendering more to Caesar than he levies. 
If we succeeded perfectly in accomplishing it all, we 
should be giving God no more than his due. 

Jason Noble Pierce. 
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JESUS' APPRECIATION OF UNSELFISH 

SERVICE 

Mark 13 : 1 - 14 : 9 

"He iha$ enduretk to the end, the sa$ne ihaU he saved" — Mark 
13 : 13. 

Seated in the midst of his four most intimate disciples 
on a hillside just outside Jerusalem, Jesus is foretelling 
the course of future events. The time and place invest 
his words with deep significance. His death on the cross 
is only a few days distant. In full view of the little 
group lies Jerusalem, the city of the great King, the 
city around which clustered the fondest hopes and 
affections of the Jewish people. Above its walls and 
buildings towers the temple, for a thousand years the 
center of the nation's life and Jehovah's permanent 
dwelling-place on earth. Even as they gazed, its mas- 
sive blocks of marble and its gold-studded roof, shim- 
mering in the sunlight, might have been reflecting back 
to them the beauty and glory of the marvelous structure. 

In the midst of such surroundings Jesus begins to un- 
roll the panorama of the future. His first Sermon on 
the Mount, delivered three years earlier on a Galilean 
hillside, had outlined the characteristics and ideals of 
his Kingdom and described the qualifications for mem- 
bership in it. His last Sermon on the Mount predicts 
the fate of the members of that Kingdom in a changing 
and hostile world and the course and outcome of the 
human order of which they are a part. 

For Jesus expected his disciples to go forth into the 
world, even as the Father had sent him into the world. 
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Asceticism was no part of his program. They might 
have preferred an indefinite prolongation of their quiet 
intimacy with the Master in the pleasant fields in 
Galilee or in the retired country of Judea, but a different 
future was ordained for them. The changes and com- 
motions, the wars and revolutions soon to come were 
sure to react on them. They were not to sit long at his 
feet in the upper room or wait many weeks for the 
promise of the Father. They must take their place and 
bear their part in the midst of the seething life of their 
generation. 

So this discourse on the Mount of Olives is designed 
to prepare them for what is to come. The thought of 
Jesus, relating as it did to great cosmic forces already 
at work or soon to be operating, expressed in such con- 
densed and graphic fashion and falling upon already 
highly excited and perturbed minds, might not have been 
passed over to them in its entirety; indeed, we may 
reverently think that Jesus might not at this time have 
seen in their absolute relations and due proportions all 
the details of the near or more distant future. He 
who frankly admitted that he did not know the day or 
the hour, might also have been ignorant touching other 
details in the broad panorama of the future. 

But it is clear enough that two strands of prediction 
blend in this passage. One may not be able to run a 
sharp knife between them, but many of the passages 
obviously refer to the destruction of Jerusalem and 
many to other events, like his second coming or the end 
of the world. 

It is not necessary to disentangle and hold up to the 
light all the threads of these predictions. The interest 
which we later-day Christians take in these words of 
Jesus relates neither to historical dates specified or im- 
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plied, nor to any external spectacular happenings con- 
cerning which differing interpreters in their effort at 
elucidation have consumed quantities of ink and paper. 
The main thing we want to know is the attitude of 
mind and will which Jesus would have the disciples 
foster. How could they maintain the strength and 
quality of their Christian lives in the midst of the 
cataclysms soon to ensue? 

The first essential is watchfulness. The Christian 
must keep his eyes open and use them to the best of his 
ability. The Old Testament prophecies exalted the 
figure and the function of the watchman. Israel's 
physical and moral safety depended on the men standing 
on walls and towers and straining their eyes to detect 
what had happened or what was about to happen. 
The gift of insight into the meaning and tendency of 
events has been the possession of genuinely religious 
people in all time. ** In the year that king Uzziah died/* 
says Isaiah, ** I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne.*' 
John on Patmos was told to write in a book the things 
which he saw. Jesus would have his disciples possess 
the discernment of the seer. Eyesight limited to near 
and tangible objects only was in his judgment equivalent 
to blindness. He expected that his followers would see 
further, more clearly, and more steadily than those 
whose inner eyes he had not opened by his revelation 
of the Father. Religion makes its most powerful appeal 
to youth today when it bids them open their eyes in 
order that they may look out upon the world and see 
their own lives and that of their fellow men in the light 
of what we know of God in history, and in Jesus Christ. 

Sharp discernment with regard to moral issues is 
always demanded of us. We are to trace events to 
their antecedent causes. We are to be aware both of 
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currents and cross-currents. We must look below the 
surface of distressing phenomena and take account of 
unseen but real values. We must note the lavish out- 
pouring of human sympathy, the sacrifice and the con- 
secration displayed on a hitherto unprecedented scale. 
In the midst of the confusions and alarms of strenuous 
days we must see something more than the clashing of 
blind and uncontrolled or misdirected forces. This is 
not a finished world. We are never to settle down snugly 
in our armchairs, expecting a long continuance of com- 
fort and ease. Otherwise when the Bridegroom comes, 
as he surely will, our lamps will be found empty, and 
when the King returns from the far country, as he 
surely will, we shall have a rude awakening from absorp- 
tion in our selfish pursuits. Better to share Paul's 
mood when he looks upon passing time as so transient 
that those who have wives should be as those who have 
not, than to make the mistake of tying up to the present 
as though it were a fixity. To a church half asleep, 
content with seeing what may be within her range of 
vision, never looking forward, these words ring out with 
solemn warning, ** Be awake. Be watchful. Take your 
place among God's watchmen, among Christ's sentinels." 
Another element in their equipment Jesus considered 
no less important than watchfulness. He hammers 
home the idea of endurance. He did not let them hug 
the delusion that they were going forth into an easy 
life. The world of their day was to be rent and torn. 
The tremendous forces at work would leave their mark 
even upon the face of nature. Sun, moon and stars 
might cease to fulfil their functions. Persecution from 
without, treachery from within the household circle, the 
profanation of sacred places, woe and fear widespread 
among the people, false religious leaders and even false 
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Christs would combine with other terrible things to make 
their path rough and dark. 

As they went their various ways bearing their witness 
to him, they soon found how true his predictions were. 
It was one of the great epochs of human history when 
the presence of the Son of God and his continuing 
influence after death seemed to set in operation mighty 
powers of evil as well as of good. Such periods have 
recurred again and again, as when the barbarian tribes 
came down upon Rome in the time of her later glories, 
as when toward the end of the middle ages the light of 
the Renaissance and Reformation began to break upon 
darkened Europe, as when the Civil War threatened the 
unity of the United States; but apart from these times 
of conspicuous stress and strain, disciples of Christ, in 
whatever age they live, are to expect severe testing 
from the existing world order. Injustice, rapine and 
cruelty are forever stalking through the earth. Forces 
at the moment impossible to exterminate and difficult 
to control even partially, hem in and distress the Chris- 
tian man. What is he to do then but endure, summon 
up all his reserves and stay by the stuff? He must 
'* see it through " with Mr. Britling and other discerning 
and heroic spirits. 

Paul as well as Jesus exalts this great virtue of stead- 
fastness, of staying where you are until you are honora- 
bly released, doing thoroughly your bit while you stay, 
never yielding an inch of ground, never complaining as 
though some unusual thing had happened. '' Beloved, 
think it not strange," said Peter, " concerning the fiery 
trial among you." 

You cannot expect anything else, my Christian 
brothers, if you would have anything to do with a selfish 
and unsympathetic world, or when that same world per- 
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sists in having something to do with you. You may 
not like it, you may wish that Providence had ordered 
an easier task, you may wonder why you were chosen 
for it rather than some one else who seems to be escap- 
ing without much sacrifice, but your soul can be won 
in no other way than by simple endurance. 

Again and again, as great souls have arrived at what 
the world would consider unendurable situations, they 
have through the power of their faith been enabled to 
endure, seeing Him who is invisible. Some one once 
asked a French patriot what he did during the Revolu- 
tion. He replied: ** I lived." He did not mean that 
he existed, but that he stood calmly and strongly at his 
post enduring what each moment brought. He was not 
only living, but he was living gloriously. ** They shall 
not pass," said the sons of France defending Verdun 
for long months, and again and again the German 
armies were hurled back by that enduring wall of French 
soldiery. The imagination fails in its effort to envisage 
the extent and the quality of human endurance under 
the stress of our world war, but multitudes through it 
have learned the meaning of life as Jesus saw it and 
would have men live it. They can say today with the 
English poet Henley: 

" In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed." 

And some of them can go far beyond the stoic position 
and with one of America's great hymn writers. Dr. Glad- 
den, say from the depths of their Christian experience, 

" And fierce though the fiends may fight 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that truth and right 
Have the universe on their side." 
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But Jesus does not leave the future shrouded in un- 
certainty with regard to what will surely follow in God's 
good time the display of fortitude on the part of his 
followers. He counsels Peter and the other three not 
only to be watchful and to endure, but to cherish a 
great expectancy, for he is coming back, as he again 
tells them a little later when they sit together for the 
last time in the upper room. They were to see him. 
and his return was to usher in a new age, to be ac- 
companied by such portents and events as would dis- 
tinguish the coming time from any that went before. 

This hope of Jesus* return cheered and stimulated his 
disciples as they went forth and encountered the opposi- 
tion and wrath of the world. Paul, coming into the 
Kingdom in a different way at a later time, shared and 
spread this same hope, though in his later years he dwelt 
less upon the coming Jesus and more upon the indwelling 
Jesus. Through the Christian centuries the Church has 
held to the expectation of a return of Jesus, though 
there has never been consensus of Christian opinion as 
to when and how that return would take place. The 
world war has strengthened its hold upon many who 
cherished it and extended belief among those hitherto 
skeptical. We may not share the precise beliefs of some 
of our fellow Christians on this point; we may prefer to 
think that Jesus has already come in the descent of the 
Spirit at Pentecost, in his entrance into every meek soul 
that will receive him, in the great missionary and philan- 
thropic movements of history and particularly of our 
day, in the agitations looking toward social justice. 
We cannot hold the thought of a second coming in any such 
way as to invalidate the reality of our present communion 
with the Spirit of the risen Jesus, or in any such way 
as to discredit the spiritual forces he has lodged among 
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men for the redemption of the race. But there is 
every reason for cherishing a confident expectation in 
the larger and fuller manifestation in coming days of 
Jesus Christ to the human race, and on the planet 
where he lived his human life. We are never to think of 
him as swallowed up in the infinity of the universe. 
Better far to think of him as Frederick Maurice, Horace 
Bushnell and other keenly sensitive spirits thought of 
Jesus, as in the next room, or, still better, by our 
side. He has not vanished out of the life of men. He 
has not become a beautiful memory only. This very 
moment as the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain he is being born again, he is coming with more 
evident manifestation of himself into the life of our 
twentieth century. If we go on with watchful eyes, with 
enduring hearts, and with eager anticipation, we shall 
see him once more, and when he comes, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is. 

Howard Allen Bridgman. 
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JESUS FACES BETRAYAL AND DENIAL 

Mark 14 : 10-72 

"And Judas Iscariot, he thai was one of the twelve, went away unto 
the chief priests, that he might deliver him unto them" — Mark 14 : 10, 

Mark makes the scenes at the feast in the home at 
Bethany a comforting prelude to those of the valley of 
the shadow of death into which Jesus was about to 
enter. While narrating earlier the actual events of the 
intervening days it seemed as though out of very pity 
for his Master he would show that there were merciful 
ministries preceding. The meal at the house of Mary 
and Martha had its bright contrasts with the last supper 
which was so soon to follow. But these gatherings were 
actually closely coupled by the conduct of Judas the 
traitor. It was at Bethany that he had been bafHed 
in his hope for the proceeds of the sale of the alabaster 
box of neu'd, and the honor which Jesus had given to 
her who had anointed him. We come therefore ap- 
parently abruptly, but along this covered way, to the 
threshold of the lesson. 

1. Jesus Faced the Bitterness of Betrayal. 

Negotiations had already begun between the chief 
priests and him whom we are told was one of the 
Twelve. The contract was made and was welcomed 
by both parties. Judas knew that his Master's life was 
being sought and it seemed to him an opportunity to 
get even with Jesus because of his recent rebuke of his 
covetousness, and also a chance to make a handsome 
sum. Judas may have grown tired of being poor and 
there was so much money passing around; he had got- 
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ten where his honor was a marketable commodity. The 
only question to be decided was the method of delivery. 
While the die was already cast Judas, partly to avoid 
suspicion of the transaction and perhaps also to test 
the result of another interview with Jesus, was present 
at the Passover supper. There had been a fascination 
about even the Nazarene leader which could not alto- 
gether be obliterated from the soul of Judas. He was 
going to divorce his Lord with whom he had kept com- 
pany three memorable years, but he would take one 
more look at his face and listen to his words, be ready 
for any advantageous prospect which might develop in 
these last days of grace. There was not long to wait for 
the final issue, '* and as they sat and were eating, Jesus 
said. Verily I say unto you, one of you shall betray 
me, even he that eateth with me." The precipitation of 
this question indicated to Judas that his treachery had 
been discovered. It also gave him an opening to draw 
back. The voice he had wished once more to hear and 
the look to behold gave him at once a challenge which 
might have been a mighty reenforcement to a conscience 
not already enslaved. One peril of sin is its paralyzing 
effect on men when their last chance of escape comes. 
Judas and Jesus might then both have been set free if 
the former had availed himself of the door which his 
Master opened. 

There was indeed another meeting between Jesus and 
Judas, but it was under conditions where few mortals 
find a place of repentance. It was too near the edge of 
the precipice. The ground had already begun to give 
way. Only an agonizing leap back from the gulf will 
now avail. '* And straightway, while he yet spake, 
Cometh Judas, one of the twelve, and with him a 
multitude with swords and staves." The indurated 
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purpose of Judas is seen in the details of the carrying 
out of his efforts to hand over his Master to his enemy. 
There must have grown up a stock of bitterness and 
revenge fringed with avarice to lead to his final con- 
duct toward his Friend. He gave a sign of identification: 
a kiss, — the symbol of the noblest fellowship. This 
was the culmination of a chain of sacrilegious steps. 
At the resurrection feast at Bethany Judas had given 
vent to his covetousness. He came to the sacrificial 
Passover meal to get further clues for betrayal. There 
he had been willing to eat from the same dish with his 
old Leader. While he headed a band of armed men 
invading the spot where he knew his Master was wont 
to go for prayer, he now sealed this dishonor of his soul 
as he proffers an embrace as the mark of his victim. 
No spirit of pity can make us blind to the deliberate 
depravity of Judas* career in crushing the sanctities of 
life, desecrating the holy of holies of the heart, and be- 
traying his Lord. We shall find this guilt in a class by 
itself as we come to deal with other phases of human 
frailty manifested by the disciples. The lesson shows 
the way men are wont to fortify their first false step 
till they themselves become denatured, and moral out- 
laws. It may be on the plea of necessity, fashion, re- 
venge, disappointment, but there is no bar of honor 
which will at last deter them from working the final 
infamy. 

Jesus had to face this treachery on the part of one of 
the Twelve who was not a recent recruit but a veteran 
disciple. The cruel carrying out of the covenant of 
death was an aggravating feature. What would the 
world say, what could they say of a leader who made 
such a choice of one of his followers? Where was the 
divine power and influence of a supposed unique char- 
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acter to restrain such a career? Ecclesiastics, officials 
and families endeavor at least to cover up the recreancy 
or the downfall of their members or connections, but here 
everything was exposed. It was the public opinion which 
resulted from this dishonor which had to be faced as 
one of the added features of the cross, which was already 
being chiseled for the Christ. 

2. Jesus had to Deal with the Denial of a Chief Disciple. 

The last supper was a sifting-ground of human nature. 
When each of the disciples replied, ** Is it I? " as jesus 
said, ** One of you shall betray me," it represented not 
only a formal, a symbolic, but an actual winnowing of 
men's souls. The speech and the silence and the situa- 
tion all were significant in that super-charged atmosphere 
of treachery, of peril, of disappointment, of affection. 
John had drawn near to Jesus, lying on his breast as if 
to show his sympathy. Judas had bent a warning into 
an added burden of guilt. Peter voiced his effort to 
ward off the prevailing gloom and terror with the words, 
"Although all shall be offended, yet will not I," and 
" If I must die with thee, I will not deny thee." And in 
like manner also said they all. Here again Jesus probed 
to the quick the characters of those who had already 
been trained with him during three years of discipleship. 
" Verily I say unto thee, that thou today, even this 
night, before the cock crow twice, shalt deny me thrice." 
The purpose of this danger signal of Christ, while it 
might not result in preventing the denial, may have 
made for swift repentance and therefore had acted as a 
remedial check on further lapses. 

The significant fact about Jesus' challenge of Peter 
and Judas at such a time as this is that he dared to 
purify the band of twelve men before he left them be- 
hind as his representatives after his own death and 
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resurrection. A merely worldly leader would reason 
that he could not afford at such a crisis for himself and 
his cause to risk dissension and division among his 
followers. He would attend to internal affairs after he 
had secured his main contention. So do statesmen 
now hesitate frequently about facing moral issues when 
they are involved in difficult conflicts. Yet it is a 
question even from the standpoint of expediency — if 
this may not often be a better source of strength. 
Gideon's host brought down to three hundred men 
became a unity of purpose and of irresistible courage. 
So when corruption and drink are firmly dealt with at 
home it may add to efficiency on the field. Jesus did 
not hesitate to winnow the hearts of his little band of 
followers in front of the enemy and apparent defeat. 
He challenged the whole panel of jurors and witnesses 
for his kingdom. 

There was a sacrilege in Peter's denial which while 
not as repulsive as that of Judas, had in it the elements 
of extreme disaster. The disciple had made his pledge 
of loyalty after the treachery of Judas had been trans- 
acted. He had affirmed that he would be faithful if all 
others faltered. Notwithstanding Jesus' knowledge of 
Peter's prospective denial, the latter went with his 
Master to the garden of Gethsemane. He was one of 
those who were told off for the watch while his Master 
went aside and prayed. Like Jonah fleeing from duty, 
Peter slept in the midst of such sacred associations and 
impending perils, yet Jesus gave him his old precedence 
and he was not barred from his customary privilege 
because of his anticipated defection. Here we see along 
with the sifting process of the apostolate the effort 
to strengthen character by fellowship, oversight, confi- 
dence. Christ builds up his unworthy followers while he 
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is destroying the veins of evil. When Judas was be- 
traying the Son of man by a kiss, Peter was drawing his 
sword at his Master's side and in his behalf. At least 
he was fortifying his own spirit, notwithstanding the 
prophecy of downfall. 

Another stage remains and a final test, and that is 
the trial of Jesus before the high priests. He who had 
but a few hours before this affirmed his loyalty so 
strongly, even imto death, now goes down before the 
challenge of a servant-girl at the entrance to the court- 
room. Whom did Peter see there whom he feared? 
What new element had entered into the situation? Why 
did he remain outside the judgment-hall? Perhaps he, 
too, like Judas, thought there could be but one issue of 
such an unworld-like career, and that, disaster. Till 
his Master was actually in the hands of the combined 
powers of Rome and Jerusalem there had been some 
hope. As Peter lingers without, already halting in his 
faith, warming himself by the fire with the officers of 
the guard and hears their depreciating remarks about 
his Leader, he finally gives way in his triple denial of 
discipleship with Jesus. 

Where does this act of Judas differ from that of 
Peter? Why has one ever been regarded as a type 
of supreme treachery and another placed in a class of 
Christian apostles? Judas* worst trait, covetousness, 
was concurrent with his ministry. He had been a thief 
and carried the bag. His last bargain with the chief 
priests to betray Jesus was for thirty pieces of silver: 
a calculated proceeding and price. Judas' evil passion 
had led him to the course of deliberate and long- 
continued treachery and infamy. There was ample 
time for the cooling of his resentment, and the checking 
of his appetite of avarice between the feast at Bethany 
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and the last supper. The continued kindness of Jesus 
as well as his warning words were calculated to break 
the spell of brooding treachery, yet nothing at last re- 
strained the torrent of iniquity. He carried out his 
flouting outrage with needless cruelty of detail. 

Peter, on the other hand, held on faithfully to the 
very hour of arrest. Judas' complete success in carrying 
out his program may have helped also to unnerve the 
nobler disciple, and shake his confidence in his Master's 
mission. The rest of Christ's followers had fallen 
away, ** And they all left him, and fled." Even Mark, 
probably speaking of himself, says '' And a certain 
young man followed with him, having a linen cloth cast 
about him, over his naked body: and they lay hold on 
him; but he left the linen cloth, and fled naked." It 
seemed then as though Peter would hav^ to stand the 
brunt of the trial and humiliation alone. He followed 
even within the court of the high priest, though far off 
from the trial room. Only John, possibly recovering 
from his brief fear, kept close to Jesus' side. Peter's 
denial came as a sudden unpremeditated utterance of 
a crushed and clouded spirit. What soul but has felt 
the sinking of the despair which Peter voiced, in dark 
hours when the wicked seemed triumphant and the cause 
and creed of Christ have been trampled with unutterable 
barbarity by those claiming the most enlightened leader- 
ship of civilization? The repentance and the recovery 
were as swift as the rejection. " And straightway the 
second time the cock crew. And Peter called to mind 
the word, how that Jesus had said unto him, Before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. And 
when he thought thereon, he wept." Perhaps at the 
very hour when Judas went and hanged himself Peter 
was sobbing convulsively in some concealed comer of 
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the palace court. These two followers of Jesus were far 
apart. They had been for a long period in the past and 
were now at the crisis of their careers. 

3. JestLS Carried His Program of the Cross Through 
Treachery, Denial and Trial. 

One of Jesus' followers had been a traitor to his Mas- 
ter and to his brethren. Another had denied connection 
with him and his cause. The whole group had practi- 
cally deserted him. Yet not withstanding this apparent 
disaster, how steadily the Master carried out his dis- 
cipline and comforting of his disciples, his redemptive 
purpose and commission. There was no turning aside 
from his customary ministry because of threatening 
tidings: he taught daily in the temple while he lodged 
near by at Bethany, he anticipated eagerly the paschal 
meal, he appreciated keenly the affection of his followers 
in the hour of his sorrow. " With desire I have desired 
to eat this passover with you." He established also 
the communion feast as a perpetual memorial for the 
world of the new covenant of his life and' death. He 
not only gave extended gospel expositions during the 
last week of his life, but he winnowed the band of 
disciples before he had gone from the earth. He added 
as it were the last touches to the character of these 
followers, even the sharp rebukes and pruning as well as 
healing and comforting. The very foundations of his 
Church were laid, in the commissioning of his followers, 
the establishment of the Lord's Supper, the singing of 
the hymn, the fulfilment of the Scripture concerning his 
own life, the example and precept of service in the wash- 
ing of the disciples' feet. He did not go aside from the 
prophetic groove marked out for him by one false step. 

The last scenes were a testing for the Master as well 
as for his disciples; but there was no faltering as he 
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faced their failures and his own death. The scenes of 
the garden with the agony of prayer left him renewed, 
strengthened, calmed. He restrained his power to de- 
stroy the arresting soldiers, he refused the help of the 
sword, he paused to heal a casual wound of an under- 
ling. At the trial before the high priests he dared to 
affirm himself as the Christ and to forecast his kingdom, 
amid those waiting to insult and buffet him. Jesus 
had already taken up his cross which he had long carried 
on his heart in the garden of Gethsemane. He had won 
the victory there which was manifested later on Calvary. 
Conscious of his divine call, his resurrection from the 
dead, he could leave to the little group he had trained 
and tested to the last, under the guidance of the Com- 
forter, the kingdom which he had founded and for which 
he was now going unfalteringly to triumph in what 
seemed a final disaster. 

William Rogers Campbell. 
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Mark 15 : 1-47 
'* Truly this man was the Son of God.** — Mark 15 : 39. 

** The spot to which we have come is the center of all 
things. Here two eternities meet. The streams of 
ancient history converge here, and here the river of 
modem history takes its rise. The eyes of patriarchs 
and prophets strained forward to Calvary, and now the 
eyes of all generations and of all races look back to it. 
This is the end of all roads. The seeker after truth, 
who has explored the realms of knowledge, comes to 
Calvary and finds at last that he has reached the 
center. The weary heart of man, that has wandered the 
world over in search of perfect sympathy and love, at 
last arrives here and finds rest."^ In this mood we 
approach the story of Jesus on the cross. Its deepest 
meanings are too profound to be put into human words. 
The heart can grasp them, the spirit of man can ap- 
prehend them, the mind can rest in the clear conscious- 
ness of them; but the lips cannot utter them. Here, at 
the meeting-place of the heart of God and the heart of 
man, here, where the infinite Heart reveals itself to the 
hungry heart of finite man, vocabularies must wait on 
vision, and the vision will transcend the speech of the 
lips; but there are aspects of the cross which may be 
expressed, while the spirit meditates in secret upon the 
deeper ones which may be expressed not by man to 
man but only by the Father to his child. 

Jesus on the cross defines God. The New Testament 

1 stalker. Trial and Death of Jesus Christ, pp. 157, 158. 
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gives three verbal definitions of God, all in the writings 
of John, the seer among the Twelve. Of these, one, 
alone, is given by our Lord — " God is a Spirit.'' John 
gives two — " God is light," " God is love," both in 
his first epistle. It is suggestive that even Jesus does 
not attempt to define the Father, save in this incidental 
manner. In his conversation with Nicodemus, he inti- 
mates that he, himself, in the breadth of his humilia- 
tion, is the definition of God. " God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son "; that his sacrifice in 
him is the final expression and proof of his love. In 
this sacrifice, the cross is central. Everywhere, in every- 
thing he said and did and was, from the manger to the 
cross, Jesus defines God. " He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father"; but Jesus on the cross is the final 
definition of God. To Calvary we must come to learn 
the full meaning of the mind of God to us; to discover 
the depth, the height, the breadth of his love; to 
realize what he has done in Christ to reveal himself to 
us, and what his thought and purpose toward us are; 
that he withholds nothing from us which may help us 
know and be like him. When the Presbyterian divines 
met to formulate a statement of their faith and produced 
that " Shorter Catechism " which has become a classic 
among the formularies of theology, as they attempted to 
make a definition of God they found themselves, at the 
outset, helpless. At length one of their number sug- 
gested that they pray for light and the youngest of them 
was called upon to voice their need. In the opening 
words of his very prayer for light, the Assembly, with 
unanimous consent, found the definition of God which 
has never been bettered by theology — '* God is a Spirit, 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth." But in 
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the passion of the cross of Jesus, God defines himself. 
Here men may see him. Here he, at once, tells men 
that he is love and illustrates and proves it before their 
eyes. Here his hatred of sin, his love for the sinner 
are seen in action. Here the immortal story of the 
Prodigal Son, by which Jesus pictured him, is repeated 
in the sacrifice by the Father of his Son for the prodigal 
souls of men. Here alone, of all the great religions 
which enlist the allegiance of men, the God of the 
Christian faith is defined as a giver and the foundation 
of his message based in the sacrifice of himself. 

Jesus on the cross is, also, the definition of Jesus 
himself. At ** Golgotha, unholy Golgotha," we find our 
supreme illumination of his spirit, his nature, his mis- 
sion. Everything he said or did or was, from the 
beginning to Calvary, tells us of him; but here our 
knowledge of him is enlarged; here all his past is gath- 
ered up in a sacrifice which is the fulfilment of his 
past, the prophecy of his future, the radiance of a perfect 
revelation upon his divineness and his humanness. 
The remark of Vallings, "The cross was the highest 
point in his revelation to all the world," is confirmed as 
we think our way into the significance of the crucifixion. 
Here his love for God and for men is manifested with a 
reality which leaves no room for doubt either as to its 
sincerity or its depth. His faith in God, his faith in 
men, his confidence in the outcome of the life he lived, 
the words he had spoken, here are evidenced. The out- 
line of the story of his death given in the lesson is one 
of barest detail as compared with the combined record of 
the Gospels; but enough is here to throw vivid light 
upon Jesus as a sufferer, as a moral hero, as alone in his 
agony, and around him the foregleams of his world 
dominion. As a sufferer he bears in the body pain no 
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more severe than that of the highwaymen dying beside 
him, or than men before and since have suffered; but 
in a general way the scene is one which impresses us 
with the depth of his agony. Here is such evidence of 
mental anguish, added to that of the body, that we feel 
he is alone among all who have suffered in any nation 
under heaven. The vision of Isaiah as he beholds him 
wounded, bruised, "treading the winepress alone" in 
the singular and unparalleled sacrifice he makes is that 
of all who look on the cross with sympathetic and 
understanding minds. Beyschlag says, ** John's Gospel 
shows us how deep a sense Jesus had of being a stranger 
on the earth." The cross shows us how utterly strangers 
are all men to the depth of the suffering he experienced. 
On the cross, too, Jesus gives expression to superb 
moral courage and poise and to the quality of perfect 
self-control. When the stupefying drink is offered him, 
he refuses it. There is no pain he would escape, no 
ounce of burden he would fling off. When he became 
*' obedient unto death " it was with the determination 
to meet all that death might mean. Of all deaths, 
crucifixion is said to be the most terrible because of 
its long-drawn-out suffering, its peculiar forms of torture. 
In Jesus' case must be added his consciousness of the 
burden he bore as the Saviour of men. No doubt the 
anguish of the flesh was to him the lesser part of his 
pain; but, with all this, he would escape nothing. He 
drank to the last drop the cup pressed to his lips, with 
a heroism which ranks him first among those who have 
died for men. There was wrung from him but one cry 
of physical anguish, "I thirst"; one of spiritual loneli- 
ness, " My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? " 
He had known loneliness before and pain and discourage- 
ment. Friends had forsaken him. His countrymen had 
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turned from him. His kindred had cast him out. His 
disciples had been false to him in the fear which, for 
the hour of his need, had made them as though they 
loved him not; but he had uttered no word of com- 
plaint, given no hint of the sense of loneliness. Now, 
under the crushing burden laid on him, he utters this 
cry of his loneliness and agony. As it is translated in 
the Gospel of St. Peter, " My Strength, my Strength, 
thou leavest me." Yet, the more we study this, the 
more does it appear that, in this depth of his suffering 
for us, in this unmatched loneliness of soul, he still is 
the supremely self-controlled and courageous Saviour 
of the world. So has Jesus on the cross impressed one of 
the most profound students of his life. He asks why 
Christ has been so successful in winning the faith and 
allegiance of men; why they have gathered around him 
and followed him. His reply is, the Cross of Christ; the 
moral self-control of Jesus who, conscious of his power 
and greatness, denied himself the exercise of it for his 
own sake; who bore the hailstorm of calumny they 
heaped on him with undisturbed patience; who, "when 
his enemies grew fiercer, continued still to endure their 
attacks in silence, until petrified and bewildered with 
astonishment, men saw him arrested and put to death 
with torture, refusing steadfastly to use in his own behalf 
the power he conceived he held for the benefit of others. 
It was the combination of greatness and self-sacrifice 
which won their hearts, the mighty powers held under 
a mighty control, the unspeakable condescension, the 
Cross of Christy ^ 

The cross throws around Jesus the prophecy of his 
dominion; for the superscription written above him is in 
the three great languages of the world. Pilate's object 

iBcceHomo; Chap.V. 
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was, of course, to give widest possible publicity to the 
shame of Jesus; to deepen the insults heaped upon him, 
as the pilgrims returned to their far homes with the 
story of his death between two thieves; but the purpose 
to defame him became the prophecy of his glory. He- 
brew was the language of religion; Greek, of culture; 
Latin, of law or government. In these three stately 
tongues, the history of his life and death was to enter 
and be enshrined forever, and through them to be 
heralded to all the world. Dying on the cross, the ac- 
cusation written over him becomes eloquent with the 
prophecy of his entrance into the life of the world. 

If Jesus on the cross defines God and himself, the 
dying Saviour also sheds light on man, — on the depth 
of his sin and its meaning, and on his possibility of 
repentance and salvation. Looking on him hanging 
there, watching the insulting crowd, the stolid soldiers, 
shuddering at the outrages heaped on him, we may well 
ask the question Bach asks in the St. Matthew Passion 
Music, 

" O blessed Jesu, what was thy transgression, 
That men should vex thy soul with vile oppression? 
What guilt was thine when men did thus upbraid thee, 
And captive made thee? " 

Our answer can be only that of the great interpreter in 
music of the Passion of our Lord. 

" To ransom us, the cup of death and bitterness He drinketh, 
That cup which erring man doth fill 
With dregs of sin so foul and loathsome." 

Jesus on the cross defines the possibilities of man as a 
sinner. He, being crucified, is the final commentary on 
sin. Men put him to death. The howling crowd, the 
cruel soldiers, the brutal and godless priests, the re- 
spectable, fanatical Pharisees, the cursing thief beside 
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him, these are men; these are his murderers; these are 
men like us; this, their sin, is sin; sin in us; sin no 
different from ours; a revelation of the degree to which 
men go and to which we, but for the grace of God, may 
go. If the veil is thus lifted by the cross to reveal the 
possibility of sin and its universal meaning, it lifts, too, 
the veil which hides man's possibilities of divine sonship; 
for here, on the cross beside Jesus, a dying highwayman 
sees him as he is, the Son of God, the Saviour, his 
Saviour, and gives his love and life to him. In this 
man, too, is every man's possibility, through faith in the 
Saviour of the world. 

The crosses of these dying men are separated from 
each other by the cross of Jesus; the men themselves 
by him. To one, he is the savor of death, to the other 
of life. Such he must be to all of us. Our attitude to 
Jesus on the cross determines the actual quality of our 
life; it expresses the real men we are, for the cross 
" was, and is, the eternal touchstone." It brings out 
the real thing within us. The supreme question for us, 
as we study Jesus on the cross, is, therefore, a personal 
one. What does the suffering Saviour mean to me? 
How may I secure the end for which he died? How can 
I make up to him that which men withheld from him 
then, that which men keep back from him now, of honor, 
love, service? The answer can never be given so well as 
by one who answered this question for himself and for 
his countrymen many years ago. It is found in that 
chapter of the Prophecy of Isaiah, the fifty-third, which, 
outside the matchless story itself, is the supreme com- 
mentary on Jesus on the cross. The answer is this, — 
" When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he 
shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall 
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see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.** 
There is but one attitude for the human soul to take 
before the cross of the Son of God as, there, he defines 
God, himself, and man in his possibilities of sin and 
repentance; it is that attitude of humble, adoring love 
which, again, in the St. Matthew Passion Music is 
voiced in the great choral which follows the old, ever 
new cry *' Let him be crucified!*' 

" How wondrous is the sacrifice he maketh! 
Our erring souls for his own sheep he taketh! 
For us, his folk, our crown of sin he weareth, 
Our cross he beareth." 

John Ellery TutUe. 
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Mark 16 : 1-20 
" Now hath Christ been raised from the dead:' — 1 Cor. 15 : 20. 

There are three stories connected with the Resurrec- 
tion which, I suppose, appeal as impressive and beauti- 
ful to all who read them. One is the story of the two 
men going from Jerusalem to Emmaus, reference to 
which is made in today's lesson chapter, Mark 16, 
though it is Luke who gives us the account in noble 
literary form. The second is the one about Jesus appear- 
ing to a little group of disciples beside the Galilean 
lake, and after they had breakfasted together, taking 
Simon Peter aside and thrice confronting him with the 
searching question, ** Loves t thou me? " You remember 
how presently Jesus assures Peter of his confidence in 
him, prophesying that he will yet die a martyr for the 
cause and Master he has once betrayed. To this inci- 
dent we have no direct reference in Mark's account, 
though Mark does very clearly suggest the risen Lord's 
love for and confidence in Peter in the striking sentence: 
" Go, tell his disciples and Peter j He goeth before you 
into Galilee." 

The third of the stories to which I refer is that of the 
meeting between Jesus and Mary Magdalene, the first 
to whom the risen Lord appeared. Mark notes 
the incident, but it is John who sets it forth in its 
spiritual beauty and meaning. Let me briefly recall 
John's account since it sets forth very picturesquely 
the fact of Jesus' triumph over suffering and death 
and the fact that he enables his followers by his presence 
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with them to achieve a similar triumph, all of which is 
the central theme of this lesson. 

Mary Magdalene stands by the tomb in the garden 
weeping. Presently she stoops and looks in. We all 
come to that some day. As long as possible we put it 
off. We know there are such things as graves in the 
world, but we do not look in. Then some one goes 
whom our eyes must needs follow. And we look into 
the tomb, and face the fact of death! And what is it 
that we find, that Mary found? " And she beholdeth — 
two angels in white." The story goes on to tell how 
she converses with these angels, and presently has the 
feeling that some one is near, turns herself, and 
" beholdeth Jesus standing, and knew not that it was 
Jesus." 

Now we need not interpret the resurrection stories in 
a literal, ultra-miraculous fashion, so to speak, in order 
to get from them light on the problem of eternal life 
and comfort in the presence of pain and death. We 
can put aside all disputed questions, answer them in 
our own way or not answer them at all, and then 
still we are confronted by certain mighty facts as firmly 
established as anything in the world. Here, namely, 
were people who had seen their neighbor, friend, 
teacher. Lord, under tragic and humiliating circumstances 
put to death. The cause for which they had given all 
they believed to be ruined. The world was to them a 
tomb in which their hope lay buried. It was for them a 
world without God. How could they believe in anything 
now? And then something happened. Explain it how 
you will, the Master whom they thought dead brought 
the power of his personality to bear upon them anew, 
unmistakably, and they found angels in his tomb, that 
is to say, hope and light and joy where .they had ex- 
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pected only death and darkness. They found the 
Master, not holden of death, beside them once more, in 
the garden, in the upper room, by the Galilean lake, 
found the God in whom they had lost all faith more real 
and near than ever before, the whole world alive with 
his presence. So far as they were concerned Jesus had 
passed victoriously through pain and death, and being 
ever at their side enabled them daily to triumph over 
pain and death. 

Nor was this all a passing illusion of a group of people 
under the influence of religious excitement. Thousands 
and millions have arisen through the years to testify 
that angels dwell in the tomb of Jesus, that he has 
triumphed over death, that his suffering and death are 
the source of light and comfort and life to men, to 
testify that the living Lord is still present in every com- 
mon garden, every spot of earth where his people are. 

These two things the resurrection of Jesus has achieved 
for us all, as for Mary, that angels now dwell in tombs 
and that Christ is present with us always and every- 
where. 

" Angels in tombs " means that sorrow, toil, suffering 
are not fundamental, unrelieved evils. You look into 
them, and you expect to find death, decay, ruin. What 
you actually see is angels. We pass through trial to a 
higher joy, to spiritual victory, to life in the deepest, 
most exultant sense. 

It is so for the individual. How clearly do we see 
that Jesus was made perfect through suffering, that he is 
to so many souls the rock on which they stand, pre- 
cisely because he was subjected to his indescribable 
trial, and came out stainless and strong and with the 
spirit of love still alive in his soul. How clearly do we see 
it in the case of any great man or woman whose life 
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we study. The difficulties they encountered, the fiery 
experiences through which they passed made them, 
and make them now the sources of comfort and in- 
spiration they are to us. And the resurrection following 
hard upon the crucifixion teaches us to look for angels in 
every tomb, for good in all suffering. 

But suffering inures to the benefit of humanity as well 
as of the sufferer. "The chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed." 
And to every true-hearted, heroic sufferer it is given to 
make up on his part *' that which is lacking of the 
suffering of Christ." Every bit of suffering we bear for 
the sake of others, for the sake of truth and right, in 
the name of love, in humble submission to the will of 
God, helps to redeem the world, to bring in The Day! 
The cross, the mysterious fact of pain, we still have to 
accept. But in view of the resurrection it is not for us 
a brutal, unrelieved, final fact. Pain is the incident, 
the means. Life and victory and joy, these are the 
goal and the eternal fact! 

Now it sometimes happens, as it did to Mary Magda- 
lene, that we see the angels in our tombs, the meaning 
and value of pain, when we are not at all looking for 
them* Suddenly, in the blackest darkness, the light 
shines that we had never thought to see. Yet on the 
whole we find in life what we look for. If we all the 
time turn our backs upon the joy that seeketh us through 
pain, we can never see it. So we must all try to culti- 
vate the habit of looking for the light that shineth in 
the darkness, for the help we can get from our perplexing 
and soul-trying experiences, for the service we can render 
to the world through bearing them. Do not stand out- 
side your tomb — whether the tomb where your loved 
one lies, or your hopes, or the cause to which you are 
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dedicated — be sure to look into the tomb and see the 
angels in it. That will be resurrection morning for you, 
as it was for Mary Magdalene. For in a very real 
sense it was not Jesus who rose from the dead that day; 
he never was dead; his disciples had to be brought 
back to life, and they were brought back when the 
meaning of the cross dawned upon them, when they saw 
angels in the tomb, victory and life through pain and 
death. 

That, then, is one thing that Jesus' triumph over 
death meant for the disciples, means for all his people, 
that we no longer stand dumb and uncomforted before 
the fact of death, before suffering of any kind. Now 
there are angels in the tomb, suffering has meaning and 
value, we know that life comes through death. 

The other thing the resurrection meant for the 
disciples was that Jesus never could be taken away from 
them again. Henceforth he was always and everywhere, 
effectively, spiritually present. They had thought not 
to see him again, and behold, he is everywhere with 
them. Think of Mary again. She stands in the garden 
plunged into bewilderment and grief, utterly desolate, 
when all the time Jesus stands just at her back ready to 
minister to her utmost need. So is the Master, God, 
ever with us, nearer often than we think, coming in 
forms that we do not recognize. 

Most certainly is the risen Lord near us in the hours 
of affliction and desolation. When Mary Magdalene, 
the human soul, stands weeping at the tomb, always 
just at her back, although she know it not, is the gra- 
cious Master, the God of all comfort. " For he knoweth 
our frame; he remembereth that we are dust." He 
knows very well that we must break unless he comes to 
our aid. And he is always there, most there when 
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most needed and seemingly not there. That is the 
message of the resurrection. The cross seemed to mean 
that God was away, dead, an illusion of man's feeble, 
feverish senses. Easter morning made it clear that God 
had never been so near and so triumphant, that the 
greatest deed in the process of man's redemption had 
been accomplished. 

Let us not fear then. Let us look for the Eternal 
Lover, of our souls who stands by our side. Be sure 
he is there even when we see him not. Be sure you 
will see him if you really need to. 

" Now hath Christ been raised from the dead," 
triumphantly exclaims our Golden Text. Therefore 
death has no terror for us; there are only angels in 
tombs; there is meaning and value in all suffering. 
And the risen Lord, no longer holden of death, is ever 
with us, in the garden, in the ends of the earth, till the 
end of the age. 

Abraham John Muste, 
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John 1 : 35-51; Acts 16 : 13-34 
" This is my blood of the new covenant" — Mark 14 : 24. 

This sermon is written in a day of great beginnings. 
It is the beginning of the real springtime, not the 
calendar date, but the time of awakiening and stirring 
of new life in a million trees and a million million 
grasses. The coral buds on the maples are red, the 
trees let less of light through their tops, the blackbirds 
are mad with the joy of a great migration, the hills are 
passing from gray death into a living green. It is 
spring, and everywhere is the miracle and gladness and 
power of new life. 

It is a time also of great beginnings in national life. 
The soul-moving, heart-challenging beginnings of war 
are on every hand. The first suits of khaki are on the 
street. The first marching of companies is heard, the 
first summons and the first farewells; and all there is in 
one of patriotism or Americanism wells up from the deep 
places of one's spirit. There are great renewals of 
loyalty to the flag, and life and death reconsecrations 
to the Republic for which it stands. And even now 
comes the news of the first American flying to death, 
with only the flag and the open sky over him! 

" Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! " 

Across the world it is also a day of great national 
beginnings — a new birth of freedom — the awakening 
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of a mighty people, the breaking of chains of prisoners 
and exiles, the volcanic surge of red, molten democracy 
out of the heart of a nation. Russia, free Russia, with 
France and England and America, leagues herself in a 
solenm sacrament that government ** of the people, for 
the people, by the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.*' 

This new birth of loyalty, this rediscovery of the 
principles of democracy, this awakening of new life and 
fresh power in nature is a mighty parable, with divine 
analogies and suggestions for the Christian life. Our 
theme is the beginning of such life. And such conscious 
beginning is a rapturous resurgence of more than natural 
power, a great awakening of men's souls to the realities 
and opportunities of existence, a consecration of man's 
spirit on the altar of Almighty God. 

First comes the great awakening. We awake to our- 
selves. Like the prodigal, we, too, come to ourselves. 
And when a man comes to himself he soon comes to 
God. Some reveille sounds, some trumpeting of a crisis, 
national or individual. War, birth, death, love breaks 
the crust of superficial thinking, and our deeper nature 
is revealed. We are citizens, patriots, men, human be- 
ings, lovers, souls! And when, from being ailing and 
working bodies, we become living, loving, sacrificing 
souls, we are awakening to the Christian life. ** Soul, 
stand forth, as they have thee, who have nothing but 
thee!" cried one of the early Church Fathers. *VMy 
soul be on thy guard," we sing. " What shall it profit 
a man, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul? " cried the Master of all souls. 

And yet this awareness of elemental selfhood, deep 
as God, lasting as eternity, priceless and beyond all 
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bargaining of expediency, does not produce the selfish- 
ness one would expect. In the baptism of solemn awe 
at finding one's life, one is immediately aware of the 
galaxy of stars about him. The universe is made up of 
just such stellar spirits, every one with its own worth 
and course and orbit. To drive our selfish, self-seeking, 
self-centered way, to choose our own course without 
relation to the million others, were madness. In the 
brief day of lust and hilarity there might be forgetful- 
ness. But sooner or later comes the crash. And Sisera 
finds himself broken by God's universe! 

Oh, the preciousness and the wonder of those other 
souls — babies newly staring at life, children with fresh, 
curious eyes, men with hard set vision at the task of 
existence, old men with lonely, wistful patience in their 
sunken eyes! See them all, out there — relate your soul 
right. Help to make and not to break the spirit of any 
one of them. Since love is the law, the way of life, 
eternal life. And all those eyes will brighten to meet 
you, if you will only come as a brother. That is being 
a Christian. That is the Christian way. Beginning it 
is just waking up to all this, and then acting as if it 
were so. 

But, you say, the task looms so big, the stars are so 
many, life is so vast, and I so confused. Blindness and 
darkness and shame are on every hand. What strength 
or light have I for such a world-work? Listen: **Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me." Learn? That 
means discipleship! But to whom? It is Christian life 
we are to learn. We must, then, be learners of Jesus. 
Here then we come to the second great aspect of this 
Christian life. First it was an awakening, and now it is 
a discipleship. 

But, you suggest, discipleship does not begin when I 
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consciously become a Christian. I have been learning 
it all these years. My Christian life did not begin at 
the evangelist's " trail.*' It just came to a climax of 
consciousness there. That which had been growing deep 
in me all the years now, in a moment, flowered out — 
just as a magnolia tree waits all the winter, and through 
the spring, and then some May morning breaks into a 
miracle of white blossoms. It is like patriotism in its 
process. Patriotism does not begin at the ballot-box 
or even at enlistment for war. It begins at school, when 
with boyish hands to our foreheads we pledged allegiance 
to the Red, White and Blue! Patriotism began in the 
home, when you girls thrummed out, note by note, with 
one finger perhaps, ** My country, 'tis of thee." Patriot- 
ism began, as you stood by General Stark's grave, 
there by the flowing Merrimac, back in the old Granite 
State. So with Christianity and discipleship. It begins 
with '* Now I lay me," at mother's knee. It begins at 
family prayers, kneeling with dear ones on either side. 
It begins at deep music in the old church. Or when 
some missionary, like Dr. Paton, came to speak there, 
and you saw real Christianity incarnate in the sacrificial 
man. 

Paul was less shallow than we. He saw Timothy's 
unfeigned faith in his grandmother Lois and his mother 
Eunice. He recognized that character communicates 
character, that ideals are contagious, that loyal souls 
impart their loyalty. 

Of course Christianity was much more abrupt and 
surprising a thing in the days of Paul and Felix, of 
whom our lesson story tells us. The jailer may never 
have heard of Christianity till he heard the songs of 
those first prisoners of Christ. But even then religion 
was in him and part of him. And now when the 
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shock of hearing actual prisoners sing for gladness, 
and seeing those prisoners refuse on honor to run away, 
made as much of an impression as the earthquake itself, 
he did not change his soul any more than his body. 
He just realized the God he had blundered with. " He 
believed on God," as the story says. Paul's thought 
became his thought; Paul's consecration his consecration; 
Paul's obedience to what must have been in some sense 
a heavenly vision, his very own! 

But granting all this, gladly and freely, because of 
the hope it gives us that the deeper the roots, the taller 
will be the tree, and the stronger the hold on the native 
soil, the firmer may be the endurance for coming storms. 
Granting that discipleship begins far back, almost un- 
aware of itself. Yet there comes a day when the young 
soul awakes to its very privilege, and its inheritance. 
It sees the Christianity it may have been breathing in 
with its native air. Grateful, amazed, it cries, '* What 
shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits toward 
me? I will take the cup of salvation, and pay my vows 
now in the presence of all his people." 

Then and there, with conscious, full acceptance of 
the obligation, as well as the privilege of a disciple, there 
rises before one's mind a more searching sense of what it 
is to be a Christian. It is truly a great awakening, 
it is indeed a ceaseless, applied discipleship. But it 
may be also (and this is our Protestant reason for mak- 
ing church-membership so epochal an event in one's 
life) a great sacrament, a vast covenant between the 
soul and God. '* This is my blood of the new cove- 
nant," cried Jesus, holding up the cup, and bidding his 
friends bind their souls with his. That was the first 
sacramental communion in a '* league of those who love 
for the sake of those who suffer." There he stood in 
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spirit at the altar of God, willing and ready to offer his 
life for our humanity. There he bids us come and take 
his cup and drink his blood. For the blood is the spirit, 
the spirit of sacrifice, the Christ-spirit. " This do in 
remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord's death 
till he come.** 

The tenderest record of the martyr President of our 
America is in a letter dated Nov. 21, 1864. Thus it 
reads: 

" Dear Madam: I have been shown in the files of the 
War Department a statement of the Adjutant-General 
of Massachusetts that you are the mother of five sons 
who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel 
how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from the grief of a 
loss so overwhelming. But I cannot refrain from tender- 
ing to you the consolation that may be found in the 
thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that 
our Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your 
bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be 
yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar 
of freedom. 

" Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

''A. Lincoln." 

" So costly a sacrifice on the altar of freedom '* — the 
altar of freedom was set up nineteen centuries ago — of 
real world freedom, of deep soul freedom! It was set 
up by the Son of man, and on it he laid his own body, 
as the costliest sacrifice ever given. 
There is a matchless little life-essay by Mary Roberts 
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Rinehart in which she uses this letter of Lincoln with 
climactic force. She calls the essay itself by his own 
words, " The Altar of Freedom." It tells of her struggle 
with her heart to acquiesce in her son's plea to enlist 
for war. He was to give himself; she must join him 
in that giving. Such was the wish of this noble boy, 
that his parents should give their own sanction. Then 
and there, as she says, she came to see that ** personal 
service is not rolling bandages for the other woman's 
son." It is in being willing and ready to give one's own; 
and that is far harder, even, than giving oneself. But 
the lesson in those inescapable words of Mrs. Rinehart 
is just this: Nothing we can lay on the altar of freedom 
is a substitute for ourselves. We must give of our own 
blood or our life or what is dearer than life, the life of 
our sons. Giving money is good, giving time is fine, 
giving plans and efforts for the Red Cross is noble as 
far as it goes. But it is not going as far as we can go. 
We must give ourselves to the nation, and then leave it 
to the nation to use us as it will. 

So in Christianity, so in the republic of God, at God'« 
altar we stand, and he asks us for money? Yes! For 
cooperative work? Yes! For time? Yes! But that is 
not enough. That is " rolling bandages for the other 
woman's son." He asks for our sons for life or death. 
He asks for ourselves, " willing and ready " to give or to 
go, to live or to die for him. That is the sacrament of 
service and of sacrifice. That is the blood of the new 
covenant! That is the Christ spirit, that is the Christ 
life for you and for me! 

Allen Eastman Cross. 
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Acts 8 : 26-39; Ps. 19 : 7-11 

" Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free" — 
John 8 : 32. 

It is a great day for any human being when he dis- 
covers that the Bible is really an interesting book. 
We are all so apt to take our opinions at second-hand, 
that we only think that we believe that the Bible is the 
best book in the world. But it is an astonishing dis- 
covery when we personally first experience the real 
thrill of its interest. 

For the Bible is simply drenched in human nature. 
It is the greatest treasure-house of the riches of human 
experience. There is not a passing mood known to our 
frail humanity but is adequately expressed in it some- 
where. The whine of the cynic is summed up in the 
words of the preacher, "Vanity of vanities, all is vanity "; 
the indifference of the worldly man is nowhere better 
summed up than in the sentence, '' Let us eat and drink, 
for tomorrow we die "; in the days of dark despair you 
must turn to the pages of the Bible for expression, ** If 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, 
not my will but Thine be done"; when victory and 
triumph are yours the words break to your lips, " All 
people that on earth do dwell, sing to the Lord with 
cheerful voice"; and when envy of the wicked con- 
sumes you, you think of ** the green bay tree." Where 
are sin and guilt so tellingly expressed, ** The things that 
I would not, that I do; the things that I would, I do 
not; — O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
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me from the body of this death"; where is the dry 
light of reason and simple common sense to be better 
exemplified than in such terse sentences as, " that if any 
would not work neither should he eat "; and the infinite 
longing of the human soul in the words, "Oh, that I had 
the wings of a dove! Then would I fly away and be at 
rest "? 

The Bible has that beauty about it that comes only 
through time, and by the touch of an infinite number of 
human years and human hands. To grow up with the 
Bible is like growing up as a child near an ancient 
cathedral. The child does not consciously admire the 
cathedral, but some of the dignity and poise and strength 
of the cathedral passes into the very fiber of the child's 
being. 

This is especially true of the old version of the Bible, 
called the King James Version. Dr. J. G. Frazer, one 
of the most learned students of religion in our time, 
speaks thus of the Bible out of a background of stu- 
pendous knowledge of the religious life of mankind. 

** Though many of us can no longer, like our fathers, 
find in its pages the solution of the dark, the inscrutable 
riddle of human existence, yet the volume must still be 
held sacred by all who reverence the high aspirations 
to which it gives utterance, and the patfietic associa- 
tions with which the faith and piety of so many genera- 
tions have invested the familiar words. The reading of 
it breaks into the dull round of common life like a 
shaft of sunlight on a cloudy day, or a strain of solenm 
music heard in a mean street. It seems to lift us for a 
while out of ourselves, our little cares, and little sorrows, 
into communion with those higher powers, whatever 
they are, which existed before man began to be, and 
which will exist when the whole human race, as we are 
daily reminded by the cataclysms and convulsions of 
nature, shall be swept out of existence forever. It 
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strengthens in us the blind conviction, or the trembling 
hope, that somewhere, beyond these earthly shadows, 
there is a world of light eternal, where the obstinate 
questionings of the mind will be answered, and the 
heart find rest." 

Even in the style of this King James Version we have 
the result of two hundred and fifty years of hard work 
by a host of scholars anxious to make its English im- 
affected and simple. In translating the Bible they wished 
to fulfil the words of Erasmus, ** I wish that the hus- 
bandman may sing parts of them at his plow; that 
the weayer may warble them at his shuttle; that the 
travellers may with their narratives beguile the weariness 
of the way." 

One has only to compare the King James Version 
with the Roman Catholic Version to see how our version 
is the popular form, the Roman Catholic the ecclesi- 
astical form. It is, for instance, in the Roman Catholic 
Version we have in the Lord's Prayer such a phrase as 
** Give us today our super-substantial bread," or in 
Hebrews, ** Beneficence and communication do not for- 
get, for with such hosts, God is promerited " instead of 
the simple language of our version, " To do good and to 
communicate forget not: for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased." When we compare the King James 
Version with the Revised Version of the Bible we feel 
that the revisers in their struggle for accuracy have 
missed the far deeper truth of the feeling expressed in the 
older Version, ** Father, I will that they also whom 
thou hast given me be with me where I am." These 
noble and unmistakable words are utterly spoiled by the 
anxiety for accuracy in the Revised Version, ** Father, 
that which thou hast given me, I will that, where I am, 
they also may be with me." 
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Still more when we compare the language of the King 
James Version with modern English, do we feel the 
wonderful power that comes into the heart of childhood 
with a familiarization with the old version of the Bible. 
Here, for instance, is a sentence such as might be taken 
from modern English, ** We cannot understand why 
American beach resorts like Atlantic City or even 
Revere Beach are not as desirable as foreign watering- 
places like Baden or Dieppe; nor why those who seek 
the one do not as reasonably patronize the other." 
Here is the same idea expressed in the rhythmic beauty 
of the Bible. ** Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? may I 
not wash in them, and be clean? " 

A great part of the success of New Englanders in the 
world has been due to the fact that for one hundred and 
fifty years every child in New England learned to read 
from the New England Primer, where A stood for Adam, 
and Z for Zaccheus and where through Bible stories 
they received a touch of the language and imagery of the 
King James Version. 

But the Bible is like an old cathedral in this respect 
also; that to be properly appreciated, it must not be 
hastily entered, rushed through and deserted. No! if 
you wish to appreciate the great cathedral, you must 
not approach it by motor or steam-car. You must 
approach it as the ancient pilgrims did, jogging along 
the road miles from it, catching constant glimpses of the 
spire, tower and lofty nave among the trees, finding it 
mirrored in the water at a turn in the road, till as you 
toil along, you behold it like some great gray ship, 
lord over the whole plain. Then, lingering still, you 
enter at the door. At first its great interior sinks into 
your soul as a wondrous unity, from the creation in the 
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great west window to the incarnation beneath the burning 
light of the east. Then some one comes and tells you 
that this cathedral is not a unity, that it was not all 
made at once; that this arch is Norman; this door, Saxon ; 
that the spire was built hundreds of years later than 
the rest; that parts of it have been hardly improved 
by Victorian attempts at restoration; that some parts 
are greater and better than others. At first it seems 
that this information has spoiled the cathedral for 
you, till at length with the greater knowledge a new 
love comes also and the building forms again into a 
unity, new and greater. For in it now you have all 
ages and experiences from the earliest superstition down 
through the mystery and joy of endless years to 
the wide-eyed faith and intellectual clarity of later 
generations. 

So it is with the Bible, from the creation in Genesis 
to the incarnation of the Gospels and the sublime spirit 
disclosed in the Lady Chapel of the Book of Revelation. 

So far we have spoken mostly of the human interest 
and beauty of the Bible. There is of course a greater 
and deeper religious interest. If you want to know that 
it is the greatest book of the religious experience of 
mankind, you must read the Koran, or the bibles of 
other religions, that in this way you may properly ap- 
preciate the riches of ours. Religion is an emotional 
attitude toward life, that blossoms out into clean con- 
duct. The Bible's greatness lies most of all in the frame 
of mind it induces in every reader. The Book of Esther 
may be a remnant of pagan temple, on the foundation of 
which our cathedral was erected, and parts of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes come from the same period, but then 
we have also the Book of Jonah, the tenderest of all the 
books in the Old Testament, with its matchless proclama- 
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tion of God's all-embracing love. Standing in this Bible 
cathedral, we look around at the titanic figure of Moses 
high against the thunder and lightnings of Sinai, holding 
in his hands the ten tables of the moral law; rugged Elijah; 
Amosi prophet of Righteousness; broken-hearted Hosea; 
Isaiah, filled with glowing love for God's holiness and 
majesty; Jeremiah, tender-hearted and fearless patriot; 
and the wondrous carving of the choir in the Book of 
Psalms. It all leads up to the picture of the blessed 
face behind the altar, towards which all look, the Messiah, 
the Saviour. It all makes you think more nobly of life, 
because of the presence through it all of the sense of 
the nearness of God. When you come to read God's 
Word in this mood, then you have the secret of Bible 
study, which is the power of so opening your heart 
to the experiences of His saints that you come at last to 
touch His spirit. 

J. Edgar Park. 
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Luke 11 : 1-13; Psalm 145 : 18, 19 

"Let us therefore draw near with boldness unto the throne of grace, 
that we may receive mercy, and find grace to help us in time of need,** 
— Hebrews 4 : 16. 

The prayer life of Jesus is at the same time the en- 
couragement and the despair of his followers. He was 
so often in prayer, especially when some large task was 
confronting him or some crisis was impending, that it 
gives us courage to seek the same source of power; and 
yet if the Holy One needed so much time for communion 
with God, how can we live our lives with the brief 
snatches of prayer that most of us have? Surely if he 
needed so much communion with God to keep his vision 
clear and his heart strong, we need infinitely more. 

It is a great thing to have our religious life attractive 
to others. Some people are repelling in their worship. 
They wear a long face and represent God in such stern 
characteristics that those who witness their religion will 
have none of it. Whittier makes the little girl, who has 
listened to a sermon built upon such a forbidding 
theology, say that she wishes God was like her father. 
And again there are those who in their religion radiate 
goodness and gladness so that we fall in love with the 
religion they profess and the God they serve. 

That was the kind of religion that Jesus lived. Little 
children climbed his knee, virile young men were attracted to 
him, the sick sought the touch of his healing hand, the poor 
thronged him, the wise sat spellbound at his feet listening 
to him ** who spake as never man spake." The secret of 
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it may be found in this incident, " And it came to pass, 
as he was praying in a certain place, that when he ceased, 
one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, 
even as John also taught his disciples." He made the 
spiritual life so real to them that they coveted a like 
experience. Prayer, on his lips, was not an exercise but 
life. The religion of Jesus was attractive. 

The prayer that he gave in answer to that request 
has become one of the priceless heritages of our religion. 
It has been repeated by countless millions of people 
every day for centuries. It may be that he did not 
expect that he was putting in form a prayer that was to 
be repeated in just the same words by his followers. 
He was rather setting up a model for our praying, and 
what a model it is! Marcus Dods calls it " The prayer 
that teaches to pray." 

Look at the Lord's Prayer for a moment and see what 
it teaches us about praying. It is brief, simple, direct. 
It is so brief that it has to be said with moderation in 
order to consume thirty seconds. It stands in marked 
contrast to the long-drawn prayers of those who think 
they shall be heard for their much speaking. How can 
any man say that he is so busy that he has no time to 
pray when this model of all prayer can be said in a 
single breath? 

Its simplicity is appreciated when one notes that forty- 
eight of the sixty-five words in the Lord's Prayer are 
words of one syllable and only two words have three 
syllables. A child can understand it. 

Its directness impresses us. It goes to the point. 
There are no stock phrases, no glittering generalities, 
but direct, heartfelt petitions. 

And yet, how comprehensive it is! There are half a 
dozen petitions in those thirty seconds. What more 
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could he have asked? It seems unnecessary to say more 
when we have uttered this short prayer. 

The Lord's Prayer naturally divides itself into two 
parts: those petitions that face Godward and those that 
face selfward. Those relating to God come first. The 
most important things that we can desire are that God's 
name may be revered and his kingdom of righteousness 
and peace may be advanced. Of the three petitions 
that relate to ourselves, only one is for our temporal 
needs. This might open our eyes to the defects in 
ordinary prayer. We have (come to think of prayer too 
much as petition for our needs. Sometimes, perhaps, 
we forget to pray at all until some necessity drives us to 
our knees. Real prayer is something vastly more than 
that. It is communion with God, contemplation of his 
character, a desire for the coming of his kingdom and 
the perfection of his plans in the moral universe. While 
our own needs are a legitimate part of prayer, they are 
at best a small part and hold a secondary place in im- 
portance. All of our physical needs may be gathered 
up in the one petition, ** Give us this day our daily 
bread," and the rest of our yearning may be for forgive- 
ness and guidance that we may have part in the bringing 
in of the reign of the Infinite Will. 

After setting this beautiful model Jesus emphasizes 
two elements in prayer by means of illustrations. 

The first is persistence. We must not lose heart and 
think that we are defeated if the answer does not come 
immediately. Like Jacob we must wrestle the night 
through, crying, ** I will not let thee go until thou bless 
me." Jesus puts it on the ground of importunity in 
this illustration. There is a parable in the opening verses 
of the eighteenth chapter of Luke that bears a strong 
resemblance to this. There the unjust judge granted 
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the request of the poor widow, not because he had any 
moral sense but solely on the ground of her persistence. 
These two instances do not seem to represent God in the 
most favorable light. To compare him to the lazy neigh- 
bor who would not serve his friend from any motive 
other than because he held on and would not take ** no '* 
for an answer; or to lead us to think of God as the 
unjust judge who granted the widow's request on no 
grounds of justice but purely for the selfish reason that 
he wished to be rid of her, may not give us a true con- 
ception of God but it does drive home the lesson of 
perseverance in prayer and that is what the Teacher 
was trying to do. 

There is an exhortation to steadfastness running 
through the Gospel. We are not to grow weary in well- 
doing, knowing that we will reap in due time if we faint 
not. We are urged to be steadfast, unmovable, knowing 
that our labor is not in vain in the Lord. We are told 
to put on the whole armor of God and having done 
all to stand. And we need such an exhortation. We lose 
heart easily. If our petitions are not satisfied at once 
we think they are unheard or denied. God moves on a 
wider plane than we know. His plans are bounded by 
a horizon larger thap our own. We must learn to bide 
his time and let patience have her perfect work. 

The other element that Jesus emphasizes is assurance. 
We may pray in the perfect confidence that God will 
hear and answer us. Here we reach a higher level than 
in the other illustration. Our assurance is based on the 
Fatherhood of God. " And of which of you that is a 
father shall his son ask a loaf, and he give him a stone? 
or a fish, and he for a fish give him a serpent? Or if he 
shall ask an eggy will he give him a scorpion? If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
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children, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit (or as in Matthew, ** good gifts ") 
to them that ask him? " This is an unanswerable argu- 
ment. We give the best we can to our children. Hum- 
ble parents who have had few advantages crave the best 
for their children and make large sacrifices that they 
may give them good gifts. Surely God is as good as 
we are. The heart of the eternal Father will " much 
more " give good things to them that ask him. When 
God is known as a Father, there is no escape from 
perfect assurance in his goodness to his children. Whit- 
tier, in his ** Eternal Goodness," reasons from the same 
premise: 

" The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above, 
I know not of His hate, — I know 
His goodness and His love." 

Again, I say, God is as good as we are and every fiber 
of our parent-heart tells us that the Father will give his 
child the things that he needs at the time and in the 
way that perfect love and wisdom deem best. 

Glad are we that the disciples, long ago, asked the 
Master to teach them to pray! His answer was. Pray 
simply, pray definitely, pray patiently, pray confidently. 
Pray as a child asks his father for the things that he 
wants, knowing that the Father will give you, in return, 
the things that you need. 

Remember that God is your Father. " Let us there- 
fore draw near with boldness unto the throne of grace, 
that we may receive mercy, and find grace to help us 
in time of need." 

" More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
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For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowine God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God." 

H. Grant Person. 
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Matt. 4 : lS-22; John 14 : 22-24; Jambs 1 : 22-27 

"J/ ye lave me, ye will keep my commandments.*' — John 14 : 15, 

There is nothing small about religion. The smallness 
is in her poor relations. It was remarked by a friend of 
Lincoln's, ** He seems to grow upon you." So do all 
sizable spirits; so does religion. When it ceases to 
grow upon you, it is the sigh not of the ill health of 
religion, but of your own spiritual indisposition. One 
can read upon the walls of a beautiful summer chapel 
by the sea, the significant mural legend, ** Religions are 
many, like the waves of the sea; religion is one, like the 



ocean." 



Religion inhabits the great wholes of life; it is an 
affair of the continent, not merely the city or the coun- 
try; of the sea, not alone the creeks and the inlets; 
of the campaign, not the battle; the long vista, not the 
tiny glimpse; the full stature, not the unshapely dwarf. 
It is beauty, not ugliness; it is history, not merely cur- 
rent events. It is the soul, not merely the body. It is 
eternity with its attendants of justice and love; not 
time with its howling dogs and chattering apes. Be- 
cause religion is so proportionate, it is persistent. Find- 
ing in every age its new opportunity, while declaring 
to the age its responsibility, religion is knowing and 
doing the will of God and there is nothing beyond this 
inclusion which can make the slightest contribution to 
the equipment of human life or the elevation of human 
society. The kingdom of God will have completely 
come when all men know the will of God and do it. 
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There is a statement in the Declaration of Faith adopted 
by our Congregational denomination, at Kansas City, 
reading as follows: 

"We are united in striving to know the will of God as taught 
in the Holy Scriptures, and in our purpose to walk in the wa3rs of 
the Lord, made known or to be made known to us." 

It is a competent testimony to the scope, the spirit, and 
the service of the religion of our Master. 

Obedience as an integral and fundamental quality of 
faith is not and cannot be isolated. It does not stand 
apart; it is related intimately and irretrievably to the 
great body of faith, as the fraction to the integer; as 
the part to the whole. So far from being a blind and 
unintelligent submission to a superior power, it is a 
growing appreciation of that power, and upon loyalty 
to its summons and devotion to its imperatives hinges 
the whole fortune of the Christian adventure. It is 
never comprised in an act; it is only incidentally ex- 
pressed. When Peter and his brother answered the 
exceptional summons to follow Christ, and straightway 
left their nets, there was behind the act an impelling 
motive which was the real commandant of the situation. 
Through the command they saw and felt and accepted 
the great soul of religion, and the act of obedience in 
leaving their nets was the acceptance of general orders 
number one. The unworthy suspicion that somehow 
the obedience of the Highest is a limitation upon free- 
dom, or a restriction of power, needs sharply to be chal- 
lenged. The religious man is too often represented as a 
weakling in presence of strength, as a resident of a pent-up 
Utica, as a possessor of unusual abilities and of unde- 
veloped possibilities; as a traveler among the shadows, 
rather than in the sunlight. Nothing is more certain 
than that self-realization is conditioned upon the proper 
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adjustment of life to the law of the universe. Our 
appreciations of the truth with relation to ph3^ical 
law have grown wonderfully of late, for the world has 
been making mighty strides through obedience to it. 
The last fifty years in the history of the world is domi- 
nated by the march of science which is but new-fashioned 
terminology for the old-fashioned ** reign of law." A 
company of gentlemen called not long ago upon Edison 
at his laboratory in New Jersey, and during th^ conversa- 
tion one said, ** Mr. Edison, considering the history of 
the last half century of the world, what do you think 
will supremely characterize the next half century? " 
" The development of the spiritual," was the quick 
reply. It must be so, in order to balance the material 
accumulations of the last half century and keep the old 
world ship from a perpetual list. But if the obedience 
of God means the entrance into the larger life of the 
world, its significance for the individual spirit is, in 
one aspect, its disciplinary value. 

In all the athletic relationships of life today, one hears 
much of the setting-up exercises; the body needs the tonic of 
the regular stimulant of athletic exercise, so that those who 
are in training find their setting-up exercises a growing 
possession of poise and power. The setting-up drill may be 
inconvenient; it is necessary. It may be monotonous; it is 
necessary. Its apparent and immediate advantage may be 
undisclosed; it is necessary. The aspirant for athletic 
realization is defeated before he begins if any spirit of 
personal independence is to stand between himself and the 
fulfilment of the imperatives of these homely but demand- 
ing tasks. Much more the prospective spiritual possessor 
is under bonds to the laws of the spirit of life and the 
discipline of his obedience, an asset of no mean signifi- 
cance. It is not defiance of the laws of life, but defer- 
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ence to them which yields grace of soul and proportion 
of character. There is certainly a glint of hopefulness 
as we front the horrors of an approaching war, that 
multitudes of our American young people will hear 
a new challenge, and behind the challenge a voice 
whispering " God wills it," and accepting the personal 
challenge, will find in it a discipline of life which 
will not only give life a new significance but a new 
passion. Obedience is not cringing servility; obedience 
is a spirit of discipline in the interests of the highest. 
But discipline is no end in itself, its accompaniment 
is new possessions and released powers. You can see 
any day in a great city, a school for crippled children; 
their homes, if such they can by courtesy be called, 
afford the very scantiest necessities of life. They 
come bringing apparently nothing but their infirmities 
along with them, and stout must be the faith of those 
who undertake to liberate the innate resourcefulness of 
these pitiable wastrels; but beneath the law of obedi- 
ence, rigidly but kindly enforced, this talent and that 
gift emerge here and there which, cultured by a native 
skill and coupled with a loyal submission, makes artists 
out of these unkempt leavings of humanity, and fine 
ladies are glad of the embroideries of the crippled girls, 
and strong men do not disdain the boxes and the paper- 
cutters which represent the craftsmanship of the handi- 
capped boys. The product so surprising is not however 
the chief consideration. It is the personality of these 
unprivileged little people which develops under the law 
of obedience, putting them in possession of the chance of 
their own support and of the ennobling of their own 
characters. A song of gratitude should burst forth 
from any soul which has realized the disciplining and the 
developing power of obedience. We do not possess the 
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spiritual realizations either through clever magic, or 
strengthless aspirations, or vivid dreams. They become 
ours only as the resoluteness of our spirit partakes of the 
resoluteness of the Spirit of God, with the resultant 
bringing into subjection of our spirits, the eventuation of 
which is symmetry and proportion in character and life. 
In the wonderful description of the happy man which 
introduces the Psalms, his first positive possession is 
declared to be ** delight in the law of the Lord." Some- 
thing comes into his life tiirough the courage of his 
obedience which adds the throb of happiness to his task- 
ful days. In some way his obedience to the law of God 
reacts upon his own life in the ministry of joy. A young 
minister upon his graduation from tiie seminary was im- 
pressed by the advice of his teacher that a ten-dollar man 
should not be sacrificed upon a five-cent job. He took 
a small parish in a sparsely settled community where 
opportunity for service was hodden-gray in clothing, and 
rather scant in appearance. After a littie, when first 
enthusiasms had faded into the light of common day, he 
began to suspect that he was wasting his superior abili- 
ties upon inferior opportunities. He began to pity him- 
self, which is always, in the ministry, the first call of the 
misery of ineffectual service. One day in the self- 
patronizing mood, he entered his study and saw lying 
upon the table, opened, a Life of Christ. The heading 
upon which his eye fell was ** The Galilean Ministry." 
As he glanced, the swift arrow of condemnation pierced 
his soul; his Master did not despise the five-cent job; 
he was not dependent upon the thronging city for an 
opportunity to work the works of God; he was honored 
in the privileges which the towns and villages afforded. 
It was a night of great heart-searching for the young 
minister. He began by calling himself " a contemptible 
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puppy." He ended by finding in the installation of a 
new obedience in his fiery spirit, a delight in the law of 
the Lord which was to his soul what the manna was 
to the Israelites in the desert. The range of the spirit 
of obedience is among its evidential qualities. The 
general progress of the world registers the advance of 
the spirit of obedience in the hearts of men. All the 
way from Abraham setting forth upon his unknown 
journey, not knowing whither he went, but bravely 
obeying the speaking voice of God, to our own President 
Wilson proclaiming a truly holy war in the interest of 
humanity, the uplifted spirit discerns the magnificent 
processional of the obedience of God, of the gradual 
triumph of his will, and establishment of his Kingdom; 
for obedience is part of the equipment of the armies of 
the Lord. Nor is it to be forgotten how this divine 
summons quickens the respect for one's own personal 
fortune. 

It is a great comfort to believe that God does not need 
to make one into somebody else in order to secure a 
worth-while realization but that the possibilities of such 
realization for the individual soul are all within that soul. 
You could not be a Cicero, a Goethe, even if you de- 
sired; you do not need to be. For as adequately as 
these filled their places in the world, so may you fill 
yours. Your place waits for your own occupancy. 
If you decline God's first uses for your life, he has 
second and third uses at which he will put your un- 
faithful spirit, but the dignity and value of your own 
opportunity, the possession of which hinges upon the 
loyalty of your obedience, grows precious as one realizes 
that his obedience establishes a vital relationship be- 
tween himself and his God, and that he can well afford 
to find delight for himself in any situation which is 
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honored by the countenance of the Most High. We 
are so foolish and superficial in our judgments; we are 
so disobedient to the heavenly vision. We are beginning 
to learn the meaning of the word mobilization, as the 
obedience of every resource to the governmental sum- 
mons. We are mobilizing not only army and navy, 
but our finances, our food, our industries, our state and 
municipal resources, old men, young boys, queenly 
women, eager girls, everything we have as a nation which 
can serve the mighty interest, is put in obedience to the 
national summons. We declsire loyalty to be fidelity to 
one's chance in the interest of one's country, but the 
more complete and perfect our mobilization, the more 
certain the outcome. Obedience thus brings the satis- 
faction of service, with its delight in the law of the 
Lord, to field workers as well as to field marshals, and 
makes the common task as really significant of obedience 
to God as the brilliant adventure, for the training 
of obedience is regard for that principle of wholeness 
which denies the alien and exclusive and finds in every 
world relationship the opportunity and the summons of 
the Most High. In the great world and in the small 
soul alike, the summons and the delight are in equal 
evidence. It is related of Mark Hopkins that in one of 
his recitations, he enquired of a young man, '* What is 
the chief end of man? " To which the answer of the 
catechism was given, " To glorify God and enjoy him 
forever." " Well," said the President " why don't you 
do it? " To obey God is to glorify him, which is to 
enjoy him forever. Why don't you do it? 

Nehemiah Boynton. 
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CHRISTIAN GROWTH 
Luke 2 : 42-52; 2 Peter 1 :5-8 

" The path of the righteous is as the dawning light, that shineih more and 
more unto the perfect day" — Proverbs 4 : IS, 

In the Sermon on the Mount, which has been called 
his inaugural, Jesus with the opening words ** Blessed 
are the poor in spirit " addressed those who were dis- 
satisfied with themselves, in need of much, and then 
went on to tell them that they should become perfect 
as their heavenly Father is perfect. Growth until we 
are perfect is the aim of the Christian life. And the 
method of that life is growth. 

I. The Path to the Perfect Day, 

Growth should never stop. Growth is the most con- 
spicuous characteristic of childhood. In the normal 
human being growth never stops. The man who lives 
rightly continues to grow through old age and past what 
the world calls death in physical and mental and spiri- 
tual stature. 

How wonderful is human growth! At the beginning 
of his earthly life the child of God is helpless, without 
power, without knowledge, but with boundless possi- 
bilities. He has been put in an undeveloped little body, 
over which he has little control. Gradually control 
comes and the child grows. Little by little he learns to 
use his voice, his eyes, his hands, his feet. The body 
is growing too; but the child grows faster than his body. 
He soon learns to extend his mind and his will — that 
is, his soul, himself — beyond the limits of his body. 
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He is outgrowing his body.^ His arm becomes too short 
for his growing soul. He takes some object, it may be a 
stick or a stone, in his hand and expresses himself 
through it. It becomes his extended hand. All the 
implements man uses in husbandry and industry, in 
the chase and in war are extensions of his arm and his 
hand. The factory is such an extended hand. Simi- 
larly man outgrows his legs and uses the cart, the bicy* 
cle, the automobile, the railroad and the steamship to 
extend them. Man sees the birds and the fishes and 
covets the ability to express his will in the air and under 
the sea. He enlarges his body through the airship, the 
airplane and the submarine. He extends his ears and 
his lips through the written page, the printing-press, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the wireless and the grapho- 
phone; his eyes through the microscope, the telescope, 
the camera, the motion picture and the X-ray. The 
discoveries of science are results of men outgrowing their 
bodies, even the marvelously extended bodies they have 
already attained. Man is ever reaching out for omni- 
presence. Man also expresses his growing self through 
the action of his mind and will on animals. Horses and 
cattle, other animals and birds become part of his 
growing body. 

Most remarkable in the growth of the human child of 
God is the expression of that growth on and through 
other people. Man allows the influences of other lives 
to affect him. He extends his own thought and heart 
and purpose into other lives. This is human growth in 
its most conspicuous and important form. In living 
with others, in letting their lives affect ours and in 
affecting their lives, do we children of God most won- 

1 This description of the extended human body is from a lecture on " Does God have 
a Body? ** by Rev. Richard L. Swain of Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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derfully outgrow ourselves as we have been, and grow 
into the more perfect selves we shall be. In this way 
working out the problem of living with others well 
Jesus achieved that spiritual growth the world has called 
divine, and inspires Christians in every age to do the 
same. Human growth in the deepening and broadening 
and intensifying of human life through human contact and 
influence is the climax of all other human growth. It 
rests upon the other growth and reaches way beyond. 
It should never stop. It need never stop. 

Death does not stop that growth. The one who has 
grown in his love and thought and purpose as he has 
expressed himself for and through others keeps on grow- 
ing in the lives of others in spite of death. Recently 
I attended one Sunday morning a church from which a 
few days before loving hands had carried the body of one 
who had been pastor there for forty years. As we looked 
into each other's faces and read the thoughts and feelings 
of those to whom that pastor had been much, we real- 
ized that no one in that church was more truly alive and 
expressing his love and thought and purposes through 
human hands and feet and lips than the pastor whom 
the world called dead. 

As we thus study the continued growth and activity 
in human affairs of some whose faces we see no more, 
and as we learn more of God's way with his children, 
we become more and more assured that whenever the 
instrument through which a soul expresses itself becomes 
worn out, or must be given up, a better instrument 
will be provided. The loving Father who provides the 
body of flesh and who makes possible the wonderful 
extensions of that body, who wants his children to be 
perfect as he is perfect, will continue to provide means 
of expression, instruments for the soul, better bodies as 
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we prove ourselves fit for them, that the growth may 
continue eternally. He is helping us and will ever help 
us to reach out not only for omnipresence, but for the 
eternal life and the eternal growth until we are perfect 
as he is. 

II. The Path to the Perfect Day is the Path of the 
Righteous. 

This growth towsird the perfect day, of which every 
human is capable, which may be every one's present and 
eternal glory, is conditioned, as all growth is conditioned, 
upon the observance of certain laws. The physical body 
will not grow or contribute its share toward the other 
growth of the man unless laws of health are observed. 
Man's extended body will not grow, man will not be 
able to extend his body and express himself through 
inanimate things, unless the laws of physics are ob- 
served. The spiritual man will not grow, man's life 
will not be enlarged in and through his relations to 
others unless social and spiritual laws are observed. 
This is only another way of saying that man must be 
adjusted, all his parts to each other, and all his parts to 
his environment. That is, all these relationships must 
be right. 

There is a very old word which exactly expresses the 
state of affairs when all a man's relationships are right, 
when he is properly adjusted both within and without. 
It is the word righteousness. Its modern equivalents 
are straightness and justice. The righteous man ac- 
cording to the Bible was the man who without any 
crookedness or unfairness or deceit was straight and 
square and on-the-level and out-in-the-daylight in all his 
relations to his fellows and to society and to his God. 
To be righteous is to be adjusted, for to adjust is *' to 
set right," " to arrange in proper place and relation." 
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Righteousness is being straight and just in all one's 
relationships. It is a key to all cooperation, to all 
effectiveness and to all continued growth. To learn 
this truth is to let the light of God shine upon you, 
shining away life's dark perplexities. To live this truth 
is to be indeed as the dawning light that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. 

Righteousness is the key-word of the Old Testament. 
It is the secret of the Jewish religious genius. The 
Jewish race represents the most remarkable growth 
religiously in history. That growth was possible through 
righteousness. The Jews were a ** Chosen People " 
because they more than other people chose to obey their 
consciences. Through obedience they attained a right- 
eousness and thereby a knowledge of God which no other 
race attained. This prepared the way for Jesus, the 
" bright consummate flower " of Israel's growth. 

Jesus took up the Jewish national traditions. He said 
he came not to destroy but to fulfil the Law and the 
Prophets. He took up the key-word of the Old Testa- 
ment, righteousness, and let it grow in him to perfec- 
tion. It was as the dawning light shining more and 
more unto the perfect day. Because his life so perfectly 
illumined the secrets and problems of human relation- 
ships and human adjustments he called himself and the 
world has called him the light of the world. 

The good news that Jesus brought, his gospel, was that 
all might attain his righteousness, all might learn his 
secret of living together, of growing, and therefore that 
all might become as the dawning light that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. He made men dis- 
satisfied with themselves, poor in spirit, until they 
should feel that in companionship with him they might 
grow, and then that in his companionship they were 
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growing toward that perfect day. That is still his 
influence. 

III. Light from the Growth of Jesus for the Disciple's 
Growth. 

Jesus repeatedly reminded his disciples that what he 
was that they were to become. He was the Son of 
God; they were sons of God. They were to love as he 
loved. He sent them as the Father had sent him. He 
said, " I am the light of the world," ** Ye are the light 
of the world." He would give us light from his growth 
for our growth. The account, in the second chapter of 
St. Luke's Gospel, of his visit to the temple when twelve 
years old affords good material for this purpose. 

First, the home and the church cooperated to further 
his growth (v. 41f). Jesus went to Jerusalem with 
his parents, following their custom in accordance with 
the rule of their church. Jesus' later allusions to the 
influence of home and father and mother, including 
the words to his mother from the cross (John 19 :26f), 
give some indication of the important place home had 
in his development. The exalting of the home every- 
where under the influence of Christianity is a result 
we should have expected. 

As Jesus never outgrew his home so he never outgrew 
the synagogue and the temple. He outgrew many 
of the things that were taught him in his home and in 
the synagogue. He outgrew the conception of religion 
taught by the scribes and Pharisees. He denounced 
their formalism. Yet he was alwa}^ loyal to the sjoia- 
gogue and the temple; so much so that his disciples 
remained loyal to Judaism after his death ; for many 
years it was deemed necessary for a Gentile to become 
a Jew in order to become a Christian; and for several 
generations in many places Jews seem to have become 
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and continued to be Christians without breaking with 
Judaism. 

An interesting testimony of the value of the church in 
promoting growth and conserving character came to 
me not long ago. A man who had peculiarly intimate 
knowledge of one of our New England country com- 
munities through several generations said that in that 
community wherever a family dropped its obligations 
to the church there had been marked degeneracy in the 
family after the second generation. The first generation 
of non-churchgoers seemed to have moral momentum 
from their parents, but the momentum invariably failed 
in the next generation. 

Another influence contributing to Jesus' growth was 
the liberty afforded him in home and church. His 
parents went a day's journey before they missed him 
(v. 43f), and though it was three days before they found 
him, it did not seem to them or to him a thing greatly 
to be criticized. Both in home and church he was en- 
couraged to be himself and given liberty to be himself. 
We make a mistake when we do not give the children 
liberty to make mistakes. The great respect Jesus had 
for the individuality of those he had dealings with was 
a product of his own training. It is a thing much to be 
cherished in all our nurture for growth. Be your own 
self, your own best self. Help other people to be their 
own best selves. Imitation of somebody else is not 
wholesome growth. Jesus never asked any one to imi- 
tate him. The imitation of Jesus is not good Christian- 
ity. As his disciple and follower rather learn how to 
come into his own intimate relation to the heavenly 
Father. Let the heavenly Father produce in you the 
growth he intended for you. Thus become your own 
best and truest self. Imitation inevitably means sup- 
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pression. Growth means direction and nurture. Henry 
Drummond in ** First," his well known address to boys, 
says that not subtraction but addition is the character- 
istic of the Christian life; not lopping off this or that 
natural desire, but adding larger and better desires, so 
that the less worthy desires drop away of themselves. 
Henry Ward Beecher had the same truth in mind when 
people asked him whether it was right to do this thing 
or that and he replied, ** Love God and do as you 
please." No two people are alike. God never intended 
that they should be. Each one has limitations and 
capabilities and possibilities quite his own. God would 
help each one to the growth of his own best self. 

Another important element in growth is suggested 
by the 46th verse where Jesus is spoken of as asking 
questions of the doctors. Have you sometimes wished 
that children would stop asking questions? That would 
mean they had stopped growing. Inquiry is a natural 
impulse. It should be encouraged. Praise it. Help it. 
If you cannot answer the question, go as far as you can, 
and indicate how further answer may be secured. Never 
let a growing soul get the impression that to question is 
wrong. It is a God-given road to progress and growth. 

Jesus was greatly helped in all his growth by the 
consciousness that God was his Father. V. 49, " Knew 
ye not that I must be in my Father's house? " The 
margin reads, *' or, about my Father's business." Greek, 
" in the things of my Father." This consciousness domi- 
nated Jesus' life, and he greatly desired that his disciples 
have it too. He would have all men know that they 
are the heavenly Father's own children, that Our Father 
is always with us, always caring, always helping, that 
even in our sin he does not leave us, but enters into 
all the shame and suffering and sorrow of it, in order to 
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bring us again to ourselves and to help us to grow to 
our best. 

Jesus' growth was attained through obedience. V. 51, 
" He went back and was subject unto them." This is 
the foundation of all the rest. It is the key that un- 
locks the door to the benefits of home and church. 
Without obedience he could not have profited by the 
liberty afforded him, or have grown into Isirger liberty. 
Obedience to what one knows is the only basis for re- 
ward in further inquiry. As Jesus himself said, speaking 
out of his own experience, '* If any man willeth to do 
his will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it is of 
God." (John 7 : 17.) 

The balance between freedom and obedience, between 
respect for individuality and authority, that balance 
which is so important for proper growth, is by no means 
easy to attain. But it must be attained if there is not 
to be suppression of the natural growth which means 
slavery and death on the one side, or on the other that 
undirected liberty which soon means license, riot, chaos 
and death. It has been taught that all the natural im- 
pulses are good, and that all the human being needs is 
freedom to express these impulses; that sin and ab- 
normality are the result of suppressed impulses. This is 
probably in large measure true. But who in our present 
world is free? Who has been entirely unrepressed? 
In all men abnormal impulses come whether as a result 
of repression or otherwise. Therefore our aim must be 
not only to remove the repression, but to give transform- 
ing direction to the impulse that may have become 
abnormal. 

This balance between freedom and discipline in Jesus' 
home was fostered through sympathy, V. 51, Mary 
kept all in her heart. Mary did not altogether under- 
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stand Jesus. No two persons ever thoroughly under- 
stand each other. But Mary's understanding of Jesus 
was remarkable. She tried to put herself in his place, 
so she taught him to put himself in her place, and in 
others* places. How perfectly he did put himself in 
her place when on the cross he said, " Behold, thy son! ** 
and '* Behold, thy mother "! If we can truly sympathize, 
suffer with, feel with, enter into each other's conditions 
and points of view, then we are going to be greatly 
aided to direct the growth, bring out the best, transform 
the unworthy in the lives of others and in our own 
lives. 

With such conditions for growth Jesus ** advanced in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man" 
(v. 52). Such fourfold growth should be typical of every 
child of God forever. Growth in knowledge. Growth in 
body and the body's extensions. Growth in favor with 
God — that is spiritual growth, growth in character 
(though God is equally interested in all the growth and 
all the growth is interdependent). Growth in favor 
with man — that is social growth, growth in influence 
and brotherly helpfulness. 

Such growth, possible through righteousness, that is 
through proper adjustment, that is through proper 
balance of liberty and obedience, is like the dawning 
light which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 

Oliver Hart Bronson. 
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LuKB 10 : 25-37; Gal. 6 : 1-10 
" Who is my neighbor? " — V. 29. 

This question was asked by a master of Jewish law. 
It was prompted by the admonition from Jesus to love 
his neighbor as the way to inherit eternal life. He put 
the question from a lawyer's point of view. He was 
evidently interested in the legal aspect of the expected 
reply rather than in finding neighbors to love. 

The question was answered by one whom the lawyer 
acknowledged as his neighbor; yet one who called him- 
self the Son of man; whose sympathies embraced all 
mankind and are measured only by the measureless love 
of the God and Father of all for his children. 

The answer is a story in pictures. No line or stroke 
is wasted. In its vividness, its brevity, its comprehen- 
siveness and its completeness for its purpose it is un- 
rivalled in literature. The scenery of the picture is in 
itself a parable. You see the stony path down the steep 
descent, where the traveler's attention is held to the 
cautious steps of the donkey he is riding. Rocks and 
bushes on either side are fit lurking-places for robbers. 
Then comes the sudden attack, and the hopeless struggle 
soon ended. The hapless traveler is left alone, stripped 
and robbed, lying bruised and bleeding in the road. 
As the day wears on a priest of the temple at Jerusalem 
happens along, thinking of nothing in particular till his 
eye lights on the suffering, prostrate man. With a 
hasty glance he turns to the other side of the path and 
passes on his way. Later on a Levite, a humbler minis- 
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ter of the temple, approaches and discovers the half- 
dead body in his path. He regards it with a little more 
curiosity than the priest and pauses before it. But 
after a brief examination he goes on his way. These 
two pleasant gentlemen are Jews, in good standing in 
the church, who do not consider it their concern what 
happens to the rest of mankind. 

Then appears a Samaritan going on business down 
to Jericho. As soon as he sees what has happened he 
puts to work his mind and muscle and resources to bring 
relief. He dismounts, binds up the wounds of the un- 
fortunate man, lifts him on his own beast, takes him to 
the nearest inn, gives up for the time his business and, 
when it is safe to leave his patient, pays for his lodging, 
and makes a deposit with the innkeeper as surety that 
he will return and meet further expenses that may be 
incurred. 

These successive pictures and their meaning are set 
before us in this incomparable parable in less than half 
the words that I have taken to describe them. Con- 
sider now the types of character here set forth. 

1. The victim. He is "a certain man." That is 
all we know of his place or relations in human society. 
Nothing is known of his nationality. Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, Syrians, Arabs, negroes were constantly pass- 
ing to and fro between Jerusalem and Jericho. Nothing 
is said of his color, his religious belief, his character or 
his business. The only thing that distinguishes him 
from other men is the evident fact that he is in need. 
Robbed, wounded, penniless, friendless, a stranger — 
this is the ** certain man " before us, with the Son of man, 
our Saviour, as his advocate: and he is our neighbor. 

Where is this neighbor? He may be in your own town 
or city, probably is somewhere near you now. Perhaps 
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he is a derelict in society, either through his own mis- 
takes and sins or through the wrongs of others. He may 
be a negro willing to remain ignorant and destitute, an 
Indian on a western reservation, a starving child in 
India. 

He is a Belgian, not long ago contented and prosper- 
ous, now a fugitive or a prisoner forced to work for his 
oppressors, his home destroyed, his family murdered or 
scattered. He is an Armenian driven into a desert to 
die as his starved wife and children are dying on the 
sands or among the rocks, with hundreds and thou- 
sands of their race. He is a Jew in Poland shuddering 
among the ruins of his shop and home. Recently I saw 
his picture, an old Serbian gazing gloomily at the bodies 
of his murdered wife and grandchildren. Everybody in 
need is our neighbor. 

2. The robber. He is in the background in the 
parable, one of an organized gang who make it their 
business to get what belongs to others, indifferent to 
sufferings inflicted in pursuit of their object. He is 
low-browed, sinister, cruel, set on his job. He sees what 
he wants as the supreme necessity which impels him to 
thrust aside all laws other than he makes himself, all 
moral obligations. He looks on all who seem to him in 
the way of his gaining his desires as his enemies. The 
destruction of what he cannot possess or control, the 
murder of those who refuse to obey his commands, are 
only incidents in his business. He is a neighbor, too, 
because he is a human being. But he has put himself 
outside the pale of neighborhood in order that he may 
prey on his neighbors to gratify his selfish ambition. 
And those who are really neighbors of his victims will 
resist to their uttermost this outlaw and enemy of his 
kind. 
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3. The neutrals. The priest who was passing saw 
that the man lying in the road was in distress. But he 
saw also that the man was not a fellow priest, nor an 
acquaintance of his, perhaps not a Jew. Therefore in 
his view the sufferer had no claim on him. That he had 
been maltreated, that he was helpless, that he was likely 
to die if left unaided, was no concern of the priest. 
He was neutral in thought and carefully avoided any 
investigation of the man's condition lest his neutrality 
should be disturbed. 

The Levite who came along the road had less re- 
sponsibility than the priest, for he was only a caretaker 
of the temple. But he took a more deliberate survey of 
the victim, probably from curiosity. Perhaps Jesus 
meant to suggest that he was more of a man because he 
was less than a priest. But after pausing a little he 
went on his way. He took no step to protect the road 
against robbers nor to rescue their victims. He re- 
mained strictly neutral. 

What would these two men have done if they had 
happened along that road a little earlier, while the 
robber was stripping and beating his victim? Is there 
any question that they would have looked on indifferent 
or have run away lest they should be treated in the 
same manner? 

What was the judgment of Jesus on these men, who 
were neutral in the struggle between the robber and the 
traveler whom he had seized unawares and overcome? 
They were righteous according to their standards of 
righteousness. If the robbed man had been a member 
of their own guild they would have ministered to him. 
If he had been a member of their own race, they proba- 
bly would have given him some assistance. But when 
they saw that he was only "a certain man," they dis- 
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missed him from their minds. What is Christ's estimate 
of such neutrals? It is plainly intimated in this parable 
that they were not fit for his kingdom. ** Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees," he said, *' ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven." He had no place there for 
religious persons who were indifferent to human needs 
anywhere in this world. 

4. The neighbor. The robber has escaped with his 
booty. His human prey is left helpless. The neutrals 
have passed by, glad that the fate which might have 
awaited them had they started earlier on their journey 
has fallen on a stranger instead of themselves. Now 
comes along one who has a heart in him. He sees in 
this stranger an appeal he has no thought of refusing. 
His own business is for the time forgotten. He carries 
the man to the nearest inn, hires a room and care for 
him, pays the bill, promises to return when his business 
is finished and see the man through his trouble. 

Who was this neighbor? A Samaritan. The lawyer 
who asked the question which Jesus answered by this 
parable regarded with contempt all Samaritans. The 
name itself was a reproach. The meanest insult the 
Jews could offer to Jesus was to say, ** Thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a devil." But Jesus made a Samari- 
tan the hero of this parable because, following in the 
footsteps of Jewish officials, he discovered what they 
had not discovered — that the robbed and wounded 
stranger by the wayside was a neighbor. 

Put yourself in the place of the lawyer listening to 
the answer of Jesus to his question, " What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life? " You have asked as an official 
representative of the Church which proclaims the offer 
of eternal life to those who keep the commandments. 
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You have heard the simple story of the half-dead 
traveler, the priest, the Levite, and the Samaritan. 
" Which of these three do you think proved neighbor 
to him that fell among the robbers? " Evidently not 
the priest; as evidently not the Levite. Does the class 
to which you as a Jewish interpreter of the law belong 
inherit eternal life? 

Jesus clearly intimated that the classes to which the 
priest, the Levite and the lawyer belonged had no place 
in his kingdom. He told the Pharisees that the most 
despised classes of their own race stood a better chance 
of inheriting the eternal life than they did. '* The 
publicans and harlots go into the kingdom of God before 
you," he said. He told them that nations and races 
they despised would come into communion with the 
holiest of their heroes while they would be left out. 
'* Many," he said, " shall come from the east and the 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven; but the sons of the 
kingdom shall be cast forth into the outer darkness." 
He reiterated his assurance that fitness for his kingdom 
requires a helpful spirit toward neighbors. 

Who, then, is your neighbor, my neighbor? It goes 
without saying that all members in Christ's kingdom are 
neighbors to one another. The disciple, whatever his 
individual name, will cherish a brotherly spirit toward 
every other disciple. The priest and the Levite did not 
inherit eternal life; the Samaritan did. The disciple of 
every race is also a brother. One who is possessed by 
the Spirit of Christ sees in every human being made 
in the image of God possibilities of likeness in character 
to the Son of God and therefore because he loves the 
Father he seeks the welfare of all the Father's children. 
Those of alien races in India, China and Africa are our 
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neighbors. It is to be expected that missionary efforts 
will first be directed to the poor and weak in these lands 
because they most need help. But these efforts in the 
maturer imfolding of the plans of Christian missions 
aim to influence the higher social classes because we 
are coming to understand that in order to benefit the 
most needy all classes must work together for the com- 
mon good. 

What then is Christ's message to us in this parable? 
'* Go thou and do likewise." Follow the example of the 
Samaritan who rescued the stranger. The opportunity 
is offered to every one who sees any man, woman or 
child oppressed and wronged. Was the opportunity 
ever greater in any generation than it is now? From 
every direction we can hear the cry of the distressed, 
the naked, wounded, starving. The cry comes from the 
Armenians dying in the deserts of Eastern Turkey, from 
the devastated plains of Poland, from the rocky fastnesses 
of Serbia, from the ruined cities and farms of Belgium 
and France. It is being nobly answered. Many thou- 
sands of young men have given their lives to take from 
the robbers of these nations the spoil they had seized 
and to protect those whom robbers seek as victims. 
Many thousands more inherit eternal life by acting as 
the Samaritan did. 

These are great years in the history of mankind. 
They have revealed the potential greatness of character 
of many who in times of peace would not have been sus- 
pected of it. In the presence of heroism made common 
by so many achievements with what solemn emphasis 
the words of the Master ring in our ears — *' Go thou 
and do likewise." They mean that we also may learn 
how to inherit eternal life from some whom we have 
regarded as inferior because they are aliens to our fellow 
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citizens; that we cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven unless we cultivate the helpful spirit; and that 
with such a spirit we shall feel at home with all who are 
in the Kingdom, and shall find our happiness and great- 
ness in doing good to every one who needs a neighbor. 

Albert E. Dunning. 
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Acts 2 :41-47; 4 :32-35; 6:2-4 

"Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise: give thanks unto him, and bless his name,'* — Psalm 100 : 4. 

A company of young people have come to see me. 
They are high-school boys and girls, members of our 
Intermediate Department. They are Christians. They 
have genuinely accepted Christ as Lord and Master, 
and are willing to do all that is clearly the will of Christ. 

They have come to talk with me about church- 
membership, and have put the question so often put 
by people, young and old, — ** Can't we be as good 
outside the Church as by becoming members? Is it 
necessary to belong to the Church in order to be real 
Christians? " And I am trying, in this talk, to answer 
that question. 

As a foundation we go back to the New Testament 
and try to find just the place held by the Church in the 
thought of its writers. 

Christ himself says very little about it, but that little 
is of tremendous significance. It is in the sixteenth 
chapter of Matthew. '* On this rock, — of vital faith 
confessed before men, — I build my Church." He gives 
the strongest possible argument for the Church, he 
simply assumes that it will be needed. 

What Christ assumes became a fact after Pentecost. 
The faith of the disciples found logical expression in 
organization. Almost like a refrain occurs the phrase, 
" believed and were baptized." The Church is simply 
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organized discipleship, and the organization followed 
close upon the faith. 

In the letters of Paul and others the Church has the 
place of great honor, with the Lord's Supper a central 
and accepted part of the program. 

Of special meaning are Paul's words to the Ephe- 
sians, " . . . . and gave him to be head over all things 
to the Church, which is his body, the fulness of him that 
filleth all in all." 

The honor thus given the Church in the New Testa- 
ment, its assumed place in the work of the Kingdom as 
the organization of those who had accepted Christ, 
creates a strong presumption for any follower of the 
Master that he ought to be a member of the Master's 
Church, unless there is some very good reason for his 
not becoming a member. 

But the claim of the Church rests upon its relation to 
three people, — first to the person who joins, second, 
to his neighbor, and third, to Christ. 

First. Being a member of the Church is of value to 
the person who joins. A perfectly fair question for the 
boy or girl to ask is, What advantage is there for me? 

The very fact of being on record, of being enlisted, 
has its straight challenge for every noble nature. It 
appeals to a person's pride, the pride of organization, 
the esprit de corps. A true man or woman does not 
shrink from this added challenge, but welcomes it. 
It is a spur to be the best possible self. It makes less 
likely the half-way, slipshod life. 

Church-membership gives a new meaning to the wor- 
ship, the teaching, the fellowship which are such powers 
in Christian growth. 

Second. Church-membership adds to usefulness in the 
work of the Kingdom. It means a new sense of re- 
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sponsibility, with definite avenues for service. It means 
in the Kingdom just what organization means in other 
lines of activity. 

The idea of organization is in the air. Every line of 
industry is either organized, or on the way to failure. 
The war is putting its mighty emphasis upon the neces- 
sity. Army, navy, transport, niunitions, food supply, 
every item depends on organization. 

The effective soldier is not only interested, but en- 
listed. The wise pupil is not only studying, but enrolled 
in a class. The most useful Christian is not only a 
follower of Christ, but a member of the organization 
which bears the name of Christ. Mrs. Goodwin states 
this in strong fashion: 

"It was noblesse oblige with Paul and Timothy and 
Luke and Peter. It is noblesse oblige to-day with any 
one who is a Christian and who has anything to con- 
tribute, whether of money or of mind or of spiritual 
power. These things are to be brought to the service of 
the Church because, imperfect as it is, the Church is the 
best expression of the devotion of men to the teaching of 
the Master of men; the only organization through whose 
machinery definite, practical usefulness in the kingdom on 
earth can be achieved with greatest results for least 
expenditure." 

Third. Uniting with the Church has its value for 
Christ our Master. What he says about our being his 
'* witnesses,** about " confessing ** him before men, with 
the place of honor given to his Church, leaves this as 
his clear will, that those who are his followers should 
belong to his organization. 

It is this clear wish of the Master that answers the 
two questions most often asked. 

One says, *' I am not good enough to unite with the 
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Church." In the sense in which the word is used, 
that is true. No one is ** good enough " to stand on 
the same platform with the Master. 

On the other hand, every true disciple is good enough. 
" The mark of a saint is not perfection, but consecra- 
tion. A saint is not a man without faults, but a man 
who has given himself without reserve to God." 

A music teacher likes to have pupils enrolled in his 
class, not because they are skilled musicians, but be- 
cause they are willing to learn. A physician approves 
the idea of men and women being listed in his card 
catalogue of patients, not because they are perfectly 
well, but because they trust his skill to help them get 
well. The Master wants his disciples ** on record " as 
belonging to him, not because they are perfect, but be- 
cause they are anxious to learn of him, have come to 
him in all sincerity for the cure of their souls. 

If you accept Christ, and try to do his will, you are 
good enough to belong to his organization. 

This evident wish of the Master also gives the final 
reply to the other question, which, curiously enough, 
seems to start with the opposite proposition that " I 
am good enough without uniting," or, at least, " I am 
as good outside of the Church as inside." 

What people mean, of course, is that they can be as 
good in some particulars, as honest, and kind, and 
neighborly. 

I doubt even that. The membership has a real value 
in the richness and depth of the Christian experience 
and conduct. 

It has even greater value in making its members 
useful, to others. Thus membership helps one to be a 
better Christian. 

But if Christ wants you to belong to . his Church, 
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then that itself becomes a duty you owe to him. You 
cannot be as good a Christian while refusing some- 
thing Christ wishes you to do, as you could be in 
doing that which he wishes you to do. 

Christ wishes his followers to be organized, not simply 
because thus they honor him, but because they thus 
help themselves to finest character and highest useful- 
ness. 

The Church was made for man and not man for the 
Church. It means for the soul what the gymnasium 
means for the body. It means for the needy spirit 
what the hospital means for the needy constitution. 
It means spiritual friendship with kindred souls. It 
means team-work for the Kingdom. It means a real help 
to every follower of Christ in becoming his best possible 
self. 

Clarence F. Swift, 
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Luke 12 : 8-12; Acts 1 : 1-8 

"Every one who shall confess me before men, him shall the Son of 
man confess before the angels of God." — Luke 12 : 8, 

In our text and the verse which follows it, two great 
sayings of Jesus are placed in contrast. The antithesis 
emphasizes the thought. Over against the man who 
confesses Christ and experiences reward is placed the 
man who denies Christ and is himself denied. " Every 
one who shall confess me before men, him shall the Son 
of man confess before the angels of God," said Jesus; 
" but he that denieth me in the presence of men shall 
be denied in the presence of the angels of God." These 
two pictures are in sharp contrast. E^ch serves to 
make the meaning and significance of the other more 
clear. Taken together they compel a realization of the 
vital importance of our attitude toward Jesus Christ. 

Let no man think for one moment that Christ is 
arbitrary in this matter. It is not as though he pro- 
posed, " You tell who I am and I shall then tell who 
you are." Confession of him is not a superficial or 
unrelated thing. It is something that not only affects 
others, it affects a man himself. It affects all of his 
decisions, it relates itself to the development of his 
powers, it secures for him a guiding principle, it molds 
his character and shapes his life. It is the most far- 
reaching decision he is called upon to make. 

Nor should a man be cast down because at some time 
he has denied Christ. However great such a mistake 
may have been, to redeem the time is better than to 
mourn. When Peter ri^lized how he had denied Christ 
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he wept bitterly, but his contrite heart became so filled 
with the Holy Spirit that he stood before the multitude 
on the day of Pentecost and confessed Christ in no un- 
certain terms. I have always been glad that his public 
confession was made in the same city where his denial 
had occurred. It is not necessary to run away before 
we retrieve a mistake. Begin to confess Christ right 
where you now are, and strive never to deny him. An 
unbroken, consistent testimony carries more weight than 
one which is more brilliant but not sustained. 

Speech is but one method of transferring ideas. Ac- 
tions speak louder than words. Character is eloquent. 
Manifestly there should be unity and agreement in 
what one is, says and does. If a person should say one 
thing to your face and quite a different thing behind 
your back you could rightly accuse him of insincerity. 
You would place no confidence in his statements. But 
it is no worse to have one's speech inconsistent than it 
is to have an inconsistency between what one says and 
what one really does. Men within the fold of the visible 
Church, and some who speak glibly in meeting, are 
denying Christ by their character and actions. Our 
text is a challenge to order the whole of life so as to 
derive the power of unity and to give abundant evidence 
of sincerity. 

The literal translation of our text is not, ** Confess 
me *' but, ** Confess in me." The exact reading is 
" Every one who shall confess in me before men, in him 
shall the Son of man confess before the angels of God." 
This literal rendering illuminates the great truth that 
an adequate confession involves union with Christ. 
** Abide in me, and I in you " is related to our text 
not only as a literary parellel in the use of the words 
** In me," but as the spiritual estate out of which an 
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adequate confession is made. When a man abides in 
Christ, what he says and what he does agree. The 
various manifestations of his life are consistent. His life 
is unified. When a man abides in Christ his whole 
life becomes inspired so that his words and his deeds 
testify to the indwelling presence and constraining love 
of the Divine Spirit. 

When a man's life is thus one with God's life as his 
life was revealed in Jesus Christ's, so that his meat and 
drink are to do God's will, he is lifted to a new level 
of spiritual appreciations. He speaks inspired words. 
His actions become obedient to the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit. Jesus was able to say to such men of old, 
" And when they bring you before the synagogues, 
and the rulers, and the authorities, be not anxious how 
or what ye shall answer, or what ye shall say: for the 
Holy Spirit shall teach you in that very hour what ye 
ought to say." 

There is something mysterious and wonderful about 
this, and yet we may afiirm that this is also both 
natural and normal. Our human relationships one with 
another are stimulating. We catch one another's view- 
points. We feel one another's spirit. We are swayed by 
one another's influence. We respond to the leadership 
that is born of truth and love. Why then should it be 
strange if communion and fellowship with God should 
produce in us similar results? It would be strange if it 
were otherwise. The person who lives with God reflects 
God's life. All that he is and says and does becomes a 
confession of Him in whom he lives, and who lives in 
him. 

That spirit of devotion which constrains a man to 
seek solitude with God, to close himself in the closet of 
prayer, or to leave the city behind him and to climb 
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to some quiet height where he can be alone in spiritual 
meditation, is much to be desired. Under the influence 
of such communion great visions have been seen and 
great consecrations have been made. Without such 
spiritual refreshing a man's soul shrivels, his springs of 
inspiration run dry. If there is a barrenness of spiritual- 
ity among Christian people today, it can be overcome 
by removing the fundamental cause, the lack of devo- 
tional worship, of confession of sin, of entreaty for the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

But that alone, by itself, is inadequate. It will not 
save the world, and unless it is related to saving work 
it will itself diminish. God gives us his greatest bless- 
ings when we strive to impart them to others. Some- 
how this gives us greater capacity to receive. The 
desire to help others is a stimulus, it arouses all of our 
faculties to obtain what the world needs. We descend 
from the mountain of Transfiguration to the plains of 
service. We have a gospel to proclaim, a Saviour to 
offer, a program to present calling for the enlistment of 
all Christian people. We cannot keep silent. 

The form of our confession is determined by the needs 
about us. The world needs preachers filled with pro- 
phetic spirit, able to interpret God's will to his children; 
and in response to that need young men have trained 
themselves, have overcome their timidity of utterance, 
have consecrated their lives to the work of the ministry. 
The world needs missionaries to go to far parts, teaching 
and demonstrating the gospel; and in response to that 
need men and women have dared all in the greatest 
venture the world has known. The world needs witnessing 
for Christ in all the walks of life, in the framing of 
laws, the conduct of business, the affairs of social 
intercourse; and in response to that need Christ's 
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disciples have made a good confession in him. This has 
not been done in a comer and under cover of darkness, 
but in literal fulfilment of Christ's words, " Who shall 
confess me before men.'' 

What part have you had in this, my friend? It is 
possible by silence alone to verily deny Christ. Surely 
that cannot be the measure of your consecration. Is 
there not some one who would be helped by a word 
from you? One such word however poorly uttered but 
coming from you, and backed up by your humility and 
love, may well outweigh the greatest utterances of 
another. If that word ought to be spoken in private or 
written in a letter, let it so be done. If Christ's work 
would be helped by a publicly given message, so give 
it. I know of a minister's widow who is herself now an 
ordained minister carrying on the pastorate where her 
husband was settled at the time of his death. Being 
of retiring, almost timid disposition, she could never 
bring herself to take part in public service while her 
husband was living; but when he died and there seemed 
to be no one to take his place, the need of the people 
made her self-forgetful and she became eloquent. So 
God may be waiting to use you. Why not let him? 
Practise makes perfect, and a sincere life gives great 
weight to words. 

It would be a fatal mistake to imagine that this 
text together with the following verse about denying 
Christ had reference merely to the affirmation or denial 
that Christ is Lord. They involve more than that. The 
thought must be realized in love, in loyalty, in life. 
The man who may never have heard of Jesus, or who 
may have received an impression about him so untrue 
as to be repellent, may yet be a truer Christian than 
another man whose correctly expressed theology is offset 
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by a loveless, wicked life. This may be possible if the 
first man is himself Christlike, evidencing the love that 
Christ had toward God and man, standing for the things 
that Christ stood for. When such a man gains a true 
impression of Christ it is almost inevitable that the 
bonds of sympathy between the two should lead him to 
confess Christ as his Leader and Lord. 

Let us then not be satisfied just because we have made 
a public profession of Christ by joining his Church, by 
giving some word of testimony concerning him, by main- 
taining Christian philanthropies through financial sup- 
port. All this is essential but it may be merely formal. 
Let us be satisfied only when we have made a complete 
surrender of our lives to the heavenly Father, when we 
love him with all of our hearts, when we serve him with 
all of our strength, when we realize that this love to God 
is expressed in love to all men, and when we constantly 
endeavor to represent Christ as we minister in his name. 

The true motive and compelling power for such living 
are not found in some future ;reward after death. They are 
found in the nature of love itself which is self-expres- 
sive and sacrificial. Just because this is so, the experi- 
ences which are before us are the more precious. They 
do not partake of the nature of hire or honorarium. 
They spring out of love itself, a love which is priceless, the 
love of God. What mind can conceive or measure 
the joy which we anticipate when God takes us unto 
himself, when our great Saviour acknowledges us as 
those who have been constrained by his love, who have 
represented him in the world, as those through whom 
he has been working to redeem the world from sin unto 
righteousn&s? This is the joy inexpressible of every 
one who shall confess in Christ before men. 

Jason Noble Pierce, 
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Luke 6 : 30-38; 21 : 1-4 

"JRemember the wards of the Lord Jesus, thai he himself said, It 
is more blessed to give than to received* — Acts 20 : 35. 

These words have a peculiar intensity of meaning in 
the light of the circumstances in which they were spoken. 
We have heard them often as an introduction to a plea 
for some large offering the church is taking for its own 
maintenance, or for some high cause for which it is the 
advocate. Sometimes it may seem that these are the 
occasions of the church's highest enthusiasm. I recall 
a small child's comment on a sermon I had preached 
for such a cause. She said, '* I wondered what he was 
getting so hot about." But it is not as a plea for 
a great collection that St. Paul uses these words, but for a 
great and generous life. He is making his farewell 
address to the elders of the church at Ephesus. He 
hardly expects to see them again. His words are full 
of the exhortations that reveal a deep concern for those 
whom he is addressing. He has spent himself royally 
in their service, and he is seeking some word that will 
sum up the message of both spoken word and living 
deed. He reaches into his own and their greatest 
memories. " Remember," he says, *' the words of the 
Lord Jesus, that he himself said, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive." Behind his own life as its 
background and its inspiration stands the vivid and con- 
trolling memory of the generosity of Jesus. 

First: That generosity was revealed in the words he 
uttered. The modem world does not know what to do 
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with the words of Jesus, they are so high and large and 
careless in their greatness. Take, for instance, that 
saying, '* Give to every man that asketh of thee; and 
of him that taketh away thy goods ask them not again." 
Interpreted literally, as a rule of thumb, applying to all 
cases alike, it could only issue in disaster. It would 
mean that we should have to give to every drunken man 
we meet on the street the quarter for which he asks, 
although we know that he would use it for his own 
further ruin. It would mean that we should have to 
give to every beggar who seeks to trade upon human 
sympathy instead of engaging, himself, in the hard 
work of life. It does not seem to shed any light on one 
of the critical problems of modern philanthropy, where 
the question is what and how to give. ** The farther a 
man goes in the direction of charity," says Rauschen- 
busch, ** the more he realizes the dangers attending it. 
If he provides three-cent meals for the poor, they will 
accept still lower wages and cut under the self-supporting 
workers. If he feeds and clothes their children, he 
weakens parental responsibility. If he educates promising 
young men, he helps them to climb out of the rank of 
manual workers and to leave the working class without 
intellectual leaders. If I had to examine a class of 
social workers as to their general intelligence, I should 
be willing to rest the whole examination on one ques- 
tion: How would you give away a million dollars, and 
inflict a minimum of damage in doing it? The care, 
intelligence and conservatism of those who make it a 
duty to give shows how the problem has pressed on them." 
On the other hand, those of us who seek light as to 
what should be our contribution to the welfare of the 
wider community of church and society apply in vain 
to Jesus for some hard and fast rule for our benevolence. 
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** It was better," it has been said, to "throw out the 
great word ' give,* unqualified and naked, allowing it to 
speak unhindered to the human heart, as a word which 
holds in it a revelation of the mind of God." And 
how strangely it does speak to us. No gift however 
great is beyond its command. The rich young ruler was 
asked to give the whole of his goods to the poor because 
it required a demand like that to change the climate of 
his life. But he refused. *' He missed his chance by 
not being game. He stood shivering on the shore and 
feared the plunge from which he would have come up 
tingling with life. He might have become an apostle, 
one of the guiding spirits of the young Church, handling 
growing responsibilities, seeing the world, facing kings 
and mobs, tasting the fulness of life. His name might 
today be a household word wherever the Gospels are 
read, and millions of boys might be named after him as 
after John and James. Instead of that he probably 
lived and died as the richest man in his little Galilean 
town, carrying in a frozen heart the dead seed of a 
great life unless, indeed, some Roman official squeezed 
him dry or the Jewish War did for him by force what 
he would not do freely." No gift however small is too 
small to receive the fullest commendation of Jesus if it 
is the whole-hearted response to that high command, 
'* Give." Jesus knew those that were his own kindred 
in the spirit, and whenever he saw generosity manifested 
it stirred his very soul. Over against the treasury in 
the temple he stood one day; and those eyes that 
nothing can deceive, watch, as the people come and go, 
and I suppose the disciples watch, with idle curiosity, 
too, the familiar scene. When suddenly the great giver 
to the treasury appears, and drops in her two mites. 
The heart of the real Master of the treasury is deeply 
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stirred as he gauges the full greatness of the gift. There 
is a sudden movement in his little company, as he lays 
his hands upon them, and utters those words that have 
lifted her out of her deep obscurity into the world's 
eternal vision, because into his own marvelous light. 
*' Verily I say unto you, This poor widow cast in more 
than all they that are casting into the treasury, for 
they all did cast in of their superfluity; but she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, even all her living." 

Second: But it is the life of Jesus that, more than 
his words even, reveals his generosity. When he said, 
*' It is more blessed to give than to receive," he was 
speaking out of his own experience. It is because the 
great words of Jesus came out of the deepest experience 
of life that they return again with such power into life. 

He had strength to give and he gave it, freely, lav- 
ishly, recklessly it seemed. He never spared himself, and 
he gave himself with equal fulness to the rich and poor, 
to those in high and those in humble station. In that 
wellside scene when he, exhausted with the labor of 
his strenuous life, sought to steal a few moments of rest, 
and yet, at the summons of that one woman's need, poured 
out to her the matchless treasure of his soul, we see how he 
spent himself for the humblest souls. In that great com- 
pany of generous spendthrifts of which he is the Master, 
we would place one who is near and dear to the heart 
of every true American. Perhaps the greatest and most 
abiding of all our memories of the Civil War will be 
that of the lonely man in the White House " with eyes 
more deeply sunken, bronzed face, ashen and deeply 
furrowed " carrying upon his very soul the burden of a 
great war, and yet lending himself daily to the grief and 
fear and love of fathers and mothers of the boys at the 
front, sending forth the great stream of telegrams to 
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every battle line, bearing pardon to this and that young 
life sentenced to die. How can we dwell under the 
shadow of lives like these, whose generosity was so sur- 
passingly great, and keep our own life's service so close 
cabined and confined? 

But it is not only in the lavish service that he gave to 
others, but in the wonderful generosity with which he 
appreciated the service of others that Christ's life touches 
a deep need in our own. We know what a temptation 
it is for a leader to surround himself with men of small 
caliber, to treat all who approach his own powers as 
possible rivals, and to depreciate their gifts, instead of 
magnifying them. Lincoln was too generous for that. 
He selected the biggest that could be found, he sur- 
rounded himself with the strongest natures, and asso- 
ciated with himself in the supreme task that was his, his 
most distinguished and capable rivals. How much 
greater life would be for some of us in lesser positions 
of leadership, in the life of the Church and the world, 
if we could do the same. " The relationship so hard to 
keep right of the first to the second in position of leader- 
ship, and of the second to the first," says Bishop Brent, 
'* is beautifully summed up in the case of Jesus and 
John the Baptist. The First said of the Second, * He 
was a burning and a shining light. Verily I say unto 
you. Among them that are born of women there hath 
not arisen a greater than John the Baptist.' And the 
Second said of the First, ' He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear. 
The friend of the Bridegroom, which standeth and 
heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the Bride- 
groom's voice; this my joy therefore is fulfilled. He 
must increase, but I must decrease.' I never can hear 
those words without hearing deep call to deep, height 
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to height. They lift us out of the small rivalries that 
belittle our life into the exaltation of a generosity that 
greatens heart and soul." 

And so he gave his life at last. Each of us, in his 
own way, as each age of the Church, in its own way, 
will spell out that which our souls need from the cross of 
Christ. But it is clear that in Christ's own thought it 
was not inevitable. There was another way out, that 
he could have chosen, another cup of which he could 
have drunk, and yet had high place in the life of the 
world. But consciously, deliberately, freely, he chose 
the way of the cross, to become, through it, the Saviour 
of the world, — not in his physical sufferings alone, nor 
yet in the spiritual agony that we can enter into, is the 
price revealed. 



" We may not know, we cannot tell, 
What pains he had to bear, 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. '' 

*' Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do," he cried upon the cross, and it may be doubted 
whether with all our theologies and theories we know 
much more than they who crucified him, what was done 
upon the cross of Christ. The one thing that reaches 
us is, that he who is the Highest gave his utmost for 
the lowest in the world, for the joy that was set before 
him. The cross was his eternal testimony to his expe- 
rience of the truth, " It is more blessed to give than 
to receive." 

Third: But for us it remains a faith, a trust that is 
only partially vindicated here and now. ** Remember," 
says St. Paul, " the words of the Lord Jesus." There 
is so much to make us forget it. All our self-centered 
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desires, our egotism, our acquisitiveness, all that is bad, 
and much that is good, enter into the conspiracy to 
make us believe that it is more blessed to receive than 
to give. All the ingratitude of the world, the nine 
lepers that were cleansed who did not return to give 
thanks, the unrequited love, the seemingly useless 
sacrifice, the wealth, strength, time, and love given freely 
and apparently in vain — all these things cloud the 
memory and make us forget. 

But everything great in the world of art, literature and 
music breathes as it has been inspired by this faith. 
** If you pay a visit to the School of Fine Arts in Paris 
you will not fail to be attracted by the bronze Mercury 
who is drawing a thorn out of his heel. The right arm 
of the god is wanting, and you may imagine, not alone 
from the nobleness of the work, but from this defect, 
that you are looking upon an old Greek statue. This 
Mercury was the last work of the luckless sculptor, 
Brianto. Although he gained the prize of Rome, and 
his genius was acknowledged as incomparable among his 
French contemporaries, he was almost always, as far as 
commissions went, unemployed. A garret served him 
both as studio and bedroom. Here during the severe 
winter he worked at his Mercury, always saving his 
small quantity of coal for the hours during which his 
model was sitting to him. He spent the rest of the day 
without a fire. One night the cold was so bitter that 
he heaped on his bed all the clothes he possessed. Sud- 
denly he remembered his masterpiece, which he had just 
finished, and, dreading lest the damp clay should be 
frozen, he stripped himself and put all his bed-clothing 
and covering around the figure. When his friend entered 
to see him next day, the sculptor lay on his bed frozen 
to death. His Mercury also, in spite of the artist's 
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sacrifice, was frozen, and the right arm had fallen on 
the floor. His friends had the Mercury cast in bronze; 
but they resolved, in memory of the sculptor, that it be 
cast without the right arm, exactly as it had been found 
at his death. This is the figure which is now exhibited 
for the study and inspiration of young sculptors in the 
School of Fine Arts." It is the symbol of the faith of 
an innumerable company who have lived and died with- 
out gratitude or reward save that which God's universe 
reserves for those who believe that "it is more blessed 
to give than to receive." Remember. 

This is the faith in which millions of men are giving 
their lives on the fields of battle these days. Where is 
the blessedness of this? 

" An hour ago he struggled up the hill — 

Swept all its breadth by deadly Mauser rain; 
Now on the Kopje's crest he lies so still, 

Beyond all peril, and all pain. 
And now the songs of love must lie unsung 

And every passion-word be left unsaid, 
And far across the seas some heart be wrung 

Nigh unto breaking for a lover dead. 
Without the ministry of one home hand 

He faced the last and worst; and now for him 
There is the mourning of a motherland 

Proud of the son for whom her eyes are dim. " 

Yes, but remember the blessedness he knew in such 
self-giving. 

"He hath lived much — for all he lived not long 
For he hath realized, in one brief strife 
Such pulse and flame and sacrifice and song 

As none may know who live to save their life. 
Leave we his soul to God. We bear in mind 
The duty simply done, the danger braved; 
Trust in the larger hope and wait to find — 
' For him who loseth life shall life be saved.' '' 

Remember it was in that faith that Christ left the 
world, darkened by his cross. We, from this side, think 
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of the Resurrection, and the creation of the Christian 
Church, and all the subsequent achievements of Chris- 
tian history as something inevitable that had to happen, 
by reason of a divine necessity. But there is a very 
real sense in which all the labor of Christ's life, all his 
long and difficult training of his disciples, his death 
itself, were a divine adventure, a transcendent experi- 
ment for the redemption of the world, hanging finally 
on twelve weak and wavering men who might make it 
all in vain. 

There is an old story that tells what happened when 
Jesus went back to heaven. He met the angels and 
Gabriel said to him, " So, you failed? '* " No, not that," 
said Christ. " But they crucified you, did they not? " 
** Yes," answered Christ, ** but I left my message with 
my disciples." " But suppose they should forget. Have 
you no other plan? " With a long look earthward, — 
" I have no other plan," said Christ. 

The Christian life is a divine adventure. I cannot 
justify at the bar of reason the surrender of Brian to's 
life, for the sake of a statue in clay. We cannot make 
anything from the standpoint of common sense, of 
these souls flinging themselves into the blinding darkness 
of death for love of the land they shall see no more. 
To the Greeks it must ever seem foolishness, and to the 
Jews a stumbling block, that, without the promise of 
houses and land, or gratitude, or any sure fruit of it all, 
a man should venture his whole life in the faith *' It 
is more blessed to give than to receive." But when he 
asks, ** Is it so? " angels, martyrs, saints and prophets, 
the whole universe of God and all that is eternal in his 
own soul, answer, ** Yes! " 

Ernest Graham Guthrie. 
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1 Kings 21 : 1-29; Eph. 5:6-21 

" And U came to pass after these things, that Naboth the Jezreelite 
had a vineyard" — / Kings 21 : 1, 

When the ancestors of Naboth the Jezreelite acquired 
and passed on those few acres of land located near the 
hill of Samaria, on which Ahab's father, Omri, after- 
wards built his royal residence, there was nothing about 
the site or soil which suggested that it was to be an 
early Aceldama or field of blood. It was used as a vine- 
yard and was cherished as belonging to an old family 
inheritance, the retention of which was a part of house- 
hold honor, of patriotism and of religion. The stages 
and tragedies by which the spot became the crater for 
volcanic eruptions whose rumblings shook the scepter 
from the hands of kings, and whose ashes mingled with 
those of the royal line within its boundaries, are the 
bas-relief of this lesson. 

1. Unleashing the hounds of heathen hearts, 
Ahab and his consort had reasons for profound grati- 
tude as well as penitence at this particular period, rather 
than any high-handed act against God or man. The 
king of Israel had been victorious over Ben-hadad of 
Syria through the aid of the Lord of hosts by the hand 
of his prophets. Instead of obeying the command of the 
Almighty to destroy his enemy, Ahab had set him at 
liberty and made a despicable covenant with him. This 
breach of faith with God, however, was not suffered to 
pass without a warning from the divine messenger. 
As a result, however, the king of Israel, instead of 
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humbling himself, ** went to his house heavy and dis- 
pleased, and came to Samaria." 

** After these things," one would hope for a better 
mood from the rebuke of the Most High, but apparently 
it drove the king on to a still more dangerous course of 
defiance. 

'* And it came to pass . . . that Naboth the Jezreel- 
ite had a vineyard, which was in Jezreel, hard by the 
palace of Ahab king of Samaria." Ahab was sullen 
with God. This distemper, added to the already vicious 
traits within him, presaged disaster on any path along 
which he might set forth. Unsettled issues with one's 
Maker are breeding-grounds of mischievous beginnings 
of evil enterprises. Why should there be precipitated 
so soon the question of securing the vineyard, unless 
Ahab's heart had become the intermediate host for a 
brood of baser passions? 

At first there was, indeed, a proffer to make an ex- 
change of other property for the coveted tract, and even 
a tender of cash. '* A better vineyard," the royal mes- 
sage said, would be given; but what is better to the 
mind of his neighbor even the king has no right to de- 
cide. We cannot make a bargain counter or an auction 
sale of other men's honor. The answer of Naboth shows 
that there were to him unexchangeable values in his 
home acre, *' The Lord forbid it me, that I should give 
the inheritance of my fathers unto thee." On both sides 
it was the personal elements which clustered about the 
vineyard. There was no general welfare exigency which 
called for the exercise of the right of eminent domain, 
no occasion of war or public works. The king wanted 
the sloping terraces for a garden of herbs, olive trees and 
flowers such as grow there now, a more beautiful and 
extended prospect. Naboth, a neighbor, desired to 
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retain the spot which had descended from his fathers, 
for associations, for convenience, for profit. Ahab grew 
ugly at the answer and ** came into his house heavy and 
displeased ... and he laid him down upon his bed, and 
turned away his face, and would eat no bread." An- 
other door ajar for the evil spirit to go forth! The 
hounds are baying at the bars now. Ahab had been dis- 
pleased with God, and his covetous dream prompted 
him to take it out of his neighbor's vineyard. His 
resentment had been further kindled by the reply of 
his subject, and he went to bed and played sick, inviting 
some further suggestions for fulfilling his purpose. He 
didn't have long to wait. No dissatisfied, petulant soul 
ever does. 

Along came Jezebel, a companion spirit, just at this 
juncture, coddling him and chirking him up as to why 
he looked so sad, that he refused his meals — Jezebel, 
that idolatrous descendant of a heathen line, the purring 
tigress with a demon's temper. Another malignant 
appetite is whetted afresh with the taste of blood. The 
king narrates the offer and the refusal of Naboth to 
part with his patrimony, justifying himself, apparently, 
for the generous offer to exchange or purchase. Ah, yes, 
Jezebel has come just in time to reenforce the royal 
discontent. A congenial task appeals to her cunning 
cruelty, and she is aroused at any tethering of the royal 
authority. She will bestow the extreme unction now on 
her distempered spouse. She will also go further and 
take the matter out of his hands. Poor soul who has 
justified himself so amply in not appropriating the vine- 
yard summarily! ** Dost thou now govern the kingdom 
of Israel? arise, and eat bread, and let thine heart be 
merry: I will give thee the vineyard of Naboth the 
Jezreelite." 
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Like Pilate, Ahab would wash his hands and let the 
process of getting rid of an undesirable and troublesome 
subject proceed. He had no relish for a conflict with his 
beast of the jungle, and he could lay the blame for any 
mischief on others. The execution will be carried out 
according to law. Another sedative prescription to the 
royal patient. They are trying to spoil the scent now to 
cover their tracks by personal perfumed amenities and 
immunities. '' So she wrote letters in Ahab's name, and 
signed them with his seal, and sent the letters unto the 
elders and to the nobles that were in his city, and that 
dwelt with Naboth." The king demits his prerogative 
and allows the queen to write compromising epistles to 
his officials and the neighbors of Naboth. A palliating 
potion of the highest potency is now administered while the 
master of the hounds was unleashing them from their kennel. 

The thing is to be done in the name of religion. A 
plea for carrying out the most ruthless acts that have 
characterized a nation since the Inquisition is made 
under the guise of the well-being of mankind in shorten- 
ing the conflict. The pretense of humanity is in this 
case the guise. ** And she wrote in the letters, saying. 
Proclaim a fast, and set Naboth on high among the 
people; and set two men, base fellows, before him, and 
let them bear witness against him, saying. Thou didst 
curse God and the king. And then carry him out, and 
stone him to death.** 

Here was a subtle solace for the royal abdicator as 
well as the sanction for venomous cruelty. This semblance 
of religious approval, the zeal for God and the divine 
rights of rulers, along with the falsehoods, the summary 
accusations of hired ruffians and bloody executioners, 
are of one type and source. The whole pack of the 
royal kennel are now in full cry. 
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• 

Another phase of the influence of the king's character 
is seen in the subservience of the chief men about him. 
There was no one, apparently, to protest to him or 
against Jezebel's program. Had not even the neighbors 
of Naboth consented to this disposition of the disturber 
of the royal peace? Apparently the only virile subject in 
the community was the one they were about to put to 
death. He seems to have refused his family field to the 
king because he felt it to be sacrilege towstrd God to 
give Ahab his possessions. From superficial appearances 
at last the royal psiir had gotten all they wanted. 
Jezebel was notified of the disposal of Naboth according 
to her letters, and she communicated triumphantly 
the result to her husband. ** And it came to pass, when 
Ahab heard that Naboth was dead, that Ahab rose up to 
go down to the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite, to 
take possession of it." 

The victim of this covetous and cruel couple and of 
the powerful combination was dead. The king had not 
personally authorized the murder. His masterful wife, 
the popular clamor, had done this. Had he not secured 
his ends, therefore, without violating any literal sanc- 
tions of the code? Had not the avengers of blood been 
bafHed and put at bay by this labyrinthine cobweb 
of tangled and confused responsibility? He could go 
now without any further legal complications and the 
passing of papers and enter upon possession of the vine- 
yard. There might be some regrettable incidents in 
the transaction to his mind, but these are always oc- 
curring in life. He himself had not been witness to the 
queen's proceedings. He had kept his ^bed. He only 
knew what his wife told him of the affair. How was 
he guilty of or what had he to do with the massacres? 
Other men took the matter off his hands. ** His blood 
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be on us and on our children " they were willing to say. 
The proprietor may not sell the glass which leads to 
crime and suffering, and he may content himself by say- 
ing it was his bartender. So men reason and go to take 
possession of that of which others have been robbed, 
thinking the affair is closed. Such would have been, 
indeed, the natural conclusion here, but the guilty ones 
left out of account the trackers on the heels of the mas- 
ter of the hounds. 

2. The secret service staff of the sky anticipating the clues 
to the real criminals. 

The bloodhounds of the heart had run down their 
victim; but while they are lapping the gore from their 
iclaws, their master is startled by an unexpected and 
unwelcome presence. It is not Jezebel now, the queen, 
passionate beast of the jungle, who has come to rejoice 
and picnic with him on their new domain. Neither is it 
a stranger. The voice and figure of the approaching 
messenger are all too well known. It needs but a single 
look or sound from his lips and the stage is reset with 
new emotions and visions of tragedy in the heart of the 
king. It is the venerable prophet Elijah, who prayed a 
famine for three years in Samaria and had broken it in 
contest with the four hundred priests of Baal, who hsid 
outrun Ahab's chariot to the gates of this same Jezreel 
who has now once more beaten the monarch. Ahab 
thought his resignation had been handed in but it had 
not been accepted on high. This army chaplain of the 
King of kings, though discouraged after his long vigil, 
was held over as a prophet emeritus to deal with this 
pair of sinners, leaving the newly appointed Elisha, 
as his successor, to begin his ministry in conflict with a 
milder type of human depravity. No wonder we have 
this exclamation of terror from the pallid lips of the 
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guilty sovereign! ** And Ahab said to Elijah, Hast 
thou found me, mine enemy? And he answered, I 
have found thee." 

There was no difficulty in tracking this royal criminal. 
The liveried lackeys had not time to take the lunch 
from the crested limousine. The secret service bureau 
of heaven had the clue in hand before Naboth had 
yielded up his broken spirit to his Maker. Specific 
instructions were given where to find Ahab in his entry 
upon his unhallowed booty. ** Arise, go down to meet 
Ahab king of Israel, who dwelleth in Samaria: behold 
he is in the vineyard of Naboth, whither he is gone down 
to take possession of it." 

So of every man who sins; the Bertillon system of the 
skies for the footprints of the evil-doer on earth is com- 
pletely catalogued. No deep glade of shrubbery from 
the garden of Eden down to this day has ever hidden 
for one moment the guilty soul from the eyes of the 
Eternal and his avengers of blood. There was no slight- 
est period of respite because of a lost scent on the trail 
of the assassins. We think sometimes that monsters 
of iniquity, mighty workers of mischief, gain for them- 
• selves some delay in discovery to enjoy the price of blood. 
But there is no interregnum. The retributive hand is 
always lifted to fall on him who crosses the dead line 
around the lawful allotment of life to the garden of 
another. 

The key to this unerring search for the sinner is 
explained in the answer of Elijah to the king's cry of 
despair at so speedy a discovery: " I have found thee 
because thou has sold thyself to work evil in the sight of 
the Lord." The king had parted with his prerogative, 
not only as a ruler but as a man. He had made himself 
an outlaw in the world. He had ceased to be governed 
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by the accredited principles of human welfare. There 
was something wrong in the working of the moral rods 
of the human engine. Before danger signals showed 
the brakes were put on for a full stop. Hence the swift 
surprise and arrest of this career. The soul palliation 
does not stay the hounds or the beaters. The plea that 
others negotiated the transaction, we didn't see it, we 
can prove an alibi, that we were asleep on our bed, 
signed no documents, left no scrap of paper, are not 
extenuating circumstances. The subtle, acid test shows 
full responsibility. Our wealth, our position, our in- 
fluence made the suffering possible, and we are found out 
as our disguises are disclosed. 

Ahab was of the seed of David. He knew, even 
among his idolatrous surroundings, that the traditions 
of his race and religion and the word and will of God 
were against his course. " Thus saith the Lxtrd, In the 
place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall dogs 
lick thy blood, even thine." Washing one's hands does 
not destroy the germs for the scent of the secret-service 
trackers of sin. No more is it possible than in Exlen 
to liquidate our debt by referring to our next of kin. But 
because we are held responsible for the mischief which 
we have allowed others to work in our name, neither is 
there immunity to the acts of our agents. Accomplices 
and principles are both held for the Great Assize and the 
swift sweeping and supreme judgment. 

" And of Jezebel also spake the Lxtrd, saying, The 
dogs shall eat Jezebel by the rampart of Jezreel." Be- 
cause she was only a woman and had a distempered 
husband, she was not left out of the indictment. Like 
Sapphira, she said yes to Ahab's lie. The immunity 
bath does not cover such cases. The queen had not 
used her vast influence for any stay of proceedings, for 
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any diverting the mind of her partner from his cx)vetous 
course. Heathen though she was, she knew well the noble 
cult of Israel concerning justice and mercy, and she, 
like Ahab, was held to answer for the iniquity. Here 
is the Scripture statement of the relative relations of 
these royal criminals: 

** But there was none like unto Ahab, which did sell 
himself to do that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, 
whom Jezebel his wife stirred up." 

3. The trackers of justice overtaking high-handed vio- 
lence in kind, in degree and in detail. 

Not only were Ahab and Jezebel guilty before the 
Judge in this conspiracy of covetousness, but sentence 
was carried out with exact specifications. Naboth, 
the head of his household, and his two sons had been 
put to death. The whole family of the royal murderers 
was also blotted out. Their offspring should not profit 
by the destruction of any other human brood. Observa- 
tion of the careers of those whose business and conduct 
injures the home and the community confirms this as a 
common law conclusion: that retribution in kind is 
meted out to the wicked. The children of the dealer in 
death, of the promoter of corruption and iniquity, them- 
selves dissipate and are destroyed by the ill-gotten 
gains. Every male child of these brazen and bloody 
betrayers was wiped out. The very spot which seemed 
so fair a prospect and possession was to be the burying- 
ground, the cemetery of the royal line. 

When Joram, the eldest son, who came to the throne 
on the death of his father, who was also an evil-doer 
in his own right, was discovered by Jehu, the rival king, 
it was in this very charnel house of Naboth's vineyard. 
Here he met his death and here his body was cast, 
2 Kings 9:21. The violence was fresh in the mind of 
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the Almighty. To Jehu had come the message: ** I 
have seen yesterday the blood of Naboth." 2 Kings 
9 : 26. The case was on the docket of the skies and 
was not postponed for any cause. It had been marked 
for trial and was not pigeon-holed. 

Men cannot substitute sentences for their evil deeds 
in this world. It is like the barter and the blood trial 
in primitive communities. The malefactors must take 
their pay in kind. A man may reason with himself 
concerning a course of wrong-doing which injures others, 
that he is willing to receive some penalty, to suffer the 
price afterwards; but it is impossible to compound a 
felony with God. '* The leprosy of Naaman cleave unto 
thee.** The unjust gains cannot build us palaces and 
comforts and health which will give us immunity from 
the disasters and diseases which we have brought upon 
others. We catch them. Ahab was slain by a soldier 
who drew his bow at a venture, but the arrow got in 
between the joints of the harness. In the midst of the 
confusion of battle the trackers had kept the fresh scent 
on Ahab. 

But not only in kind was the judgment on these 
murderers, but in detail of execution, with startling 
similarity to the likeness of their sin. ** I will requite 
thee in this plat, saith the Lord.** 2 Kings 9 : 26. 
There it was that Jehu put Ahab's heir, and there it 
was that the remains of the queen were buried. The 
dogs licked the blood of wounded Ahab from the pool 
where his chariot was washed on the site where Naboth 
and his sons were done to death. Of Jezebel it is writ- 
ten that in the palace of Jezreel, overlooking the vine- 
yard of Naboth, the blood of the murdered queen was 
sprinkled on the walls and trodden under foot of horses. 
The prophecy of Elijah had been: ** The dogs shall eat 
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Jezebel by the rampart of Jezreel. Him that dieth of 
Ahab in the city the dogs shall eat; and him that dieth 
in the field shall the fowls of the air eat." The bees 
and birds of the air and the malarial mosquito will carry 
the germs and the poison pollen from the jungle to the 
nursery of the mansion. 

We have here a permanent exposition of the outcome 
of courses of violence committed by those with power and 
privilege. The lynchings of our land will beget a litter 
of retributive curs and curses in families and individuals 
and communities that sanction or share them. At last 
the line of the high-handed will be wiped out. 

Just one pale light in the window of this dark cell 
and scene of judgment sends out a flickering gleam. 
When Ahab had heard the words of Elijah concerning 
his sentence, ** He rent his clothes, and put sackcloth 
upon his flesh, and fasted, and lay in sackcloth, and 
went softly." This time Ahab did not make another 
occasion for showing his displeasure. He had released 
the whole kennel of his hounds. Others had now over- 
taken him. He began to see his situation in its lurid 
outline. For even this God granted a stay of proceed- 
ings. Two or three more years he was allowed to live, 
and the final disaster broke after his death. It shows 
God giving an opportunity for any real repentance to 
bear fruit. There is no reason to think it ever came in 
Ahab's career. He heard the rumbles of the volcano 
and saw its flashes and asked for time. The curtain 
falls without any postlude of noble promise. Again in 
his pride Ahab gathered his four hundred priests of 
Baal to get sanction to go to war. He put in prison 
the only messenger of God who warned him against such 
a course. " Thus saith the king. Put this fellow in the 
prison, and feed him with bread and with water of 
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affliction, until I come in peace." And Micaiah said, 
" If thou return at all in peace, the Lord hath not 
spoken by me.*' 1 Kings 22 : 27, 28. The fitful light 
of superficial regret had been snuffed out. " There is 
no peace, saith my God, to the wicked." 

William Rogers Campbell, 
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Matt. 5 : 13-16; 28 : 18-20; Acts 16 : 6-15; Neh. 1:1-11 

** And Jesus came to them and spake unto them, saying, AU au- 
thority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye there- 
fore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the world" — Mait, 
28 : 18-20. 

Here is the charter of the Church. The mission of 
Christianity is to Christianize the world. The gospel 
is not for the rescue of a few favored people from future 
suffering and bringing them to a future heaven; it is to 
make real a kingdom of heaven on the earth; it is 
to make the nations Christian, and to banish the present 
hell which lust and greed and warfare make. The 
business of the Christian is winning the world to Christ. 
Of course I do not forget that Jesus comforted the hearts 
of sad disciples with the assurance of future joy in his 
presence. That was promise, not program. I do not 
forget his parables of judgment. They were a summons 
to service now, a warning against neglect of opportunity. 
Jesus came for the world; he sends his disciples to win 
the world. 

I. Here is the call of a King to his people; loyalty 
must respond. In the passage before us Jesus speaks to 
his followers. Matthew names the Eleven; probably 
there were present the five hundred brethren whom Paul 
mentions as having together met the risen Lord. Jesus 
is here giving his last commission to his loyal followers. 
To such his will is law. It is hardly worth while to 
argue with one who does not value the message of Christ 
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for himself about the necessity of giving it to others; 
and it is not surprising if people who do not care per- 
sonally for the Saviour and his work of grace are skepti- 
cal about the whole missionary enterprise. But one who 
sees in the gospel the power of God unto salvation and 
who has vowed personal allegiance to Christ as Saviour 
and King cannot be indifferent to his program. 

Americans who were in England at the outbreak of the 
great war will not forget the placards which met their 
eyes everywhere, in thronged railway stations, on busy 
London corners, and by rural roadways, — V Your King 
and Country Need You.'* It thrilled the hearts of 
foreign travelers; how it must have appealed to loyal 
Englishmen! How it did appeal, bringing millions to 
the standard! When Jesus says. Go and win the world, 
then loyalty must respond. The Leader has spoken to 
his follower; the King and cause need him; it is his to 
hear and heed. 

Have we not thus touched the very heart of Chris- 
tianity, and the test of the Christian life? Many things 
in our Christian thinking and doing are incidental; 
this is vital. Most people hold beliefs for which they 
would not go to the stake; but this matter of winning 
the world is the vital and vitalizing principle of our 
religion. This it was which was on the soul of Jesus as 
he trod his lonely pathway, as he sought the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, as he stretched out his hands on 
the cross. He gave himself for the world. He said to 
his disciples. As the Father hath sent me into the world, 
so have I sent you into the world. He said to them. 
Ye are the light of the world; ye are the salt of the 
earth; make your lives effective for the world. Chris- 
tianity is God's way of winning the world to righteous- 
ness and peace. To be a Christian is to take part in 
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that service. This is the heart of our religion. If we 
cut out the heart we may as well bury the body. The 
heart of Christianity is the divine outgoing and self- 
giving for the world. This alone is full loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. 

II. The call to win the world is not only the call 
of Christ, it is the call of the world in its need of what 
Christ alone can bring to it. It is the Macedonian call, 
Come over and help us. Christ is interested in the world 
because the world needs God. Lx)yalty itself is built 
upon this call of need. It is not enough to say to a 
right-minded citizen, Your king and country need you. 
He is bound to ask, Why am I needed? The man who 
says. My country right or wrong, is disloyal not only 
to the higher interests of the world, but of his country. 
He best loves his country who would promote its real 
welfare and that of all peoples, in life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. In Professor Royce's phrase, one 
must be loyal to loyalty itself if he is to be truly loyal. 

Jesus identifies himself wholly with the cause of 
humanity. His cause is the relief of the world's woe 
through the ministry of peace and good will, through 
the touch of the Spirit of love and power. We must win 
the world to Christ because the world waits to be won, 
groaning and travailing in pain, waiting for the revealing 
of the sons of God. Jesus points to the nations in their 
need of teaching in the things which he has taught, in 
their far departure from all that means life and hope- 
He bids us share his compassion over the multitudes 
astray. Philanthropy voices the call of the world. 

There is perhaps nothing that moves us more than 
the appeal of sorrow when it can make itself heard. 
When the story of famine and flood and earthquake is 
brought to us, and we hear definitely of communities 
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on which is laid the grim hand of suffering, even though 
they be far away and personally unknown to us, our 
hearts and hands respond. This is indeed one of the 
blessed fruits of our religion in the earth, that it has made 
hearts tender and responsive in the presence of pain, 
open to the call of want. It has been some compensa- 
tion for the sorrow the present world condition has 
brought to all sensitive souls to witness the response of 
many in ministry. From Christian congregations money 
has poured forth to feed the hunger and heal the wounds 
of war. Christ makes human hearts very tender. Under 
his influence people are moved to give not only money, 
but what is more valuable, personal sympathy and sacri- 
fice. Gentle women and strong men go forth gladly 
from sheltered homes to serve the wounded and dying 
near the battle-front. It is token of something divine 
in our humanity that need so awakens compassion 
and incites to service. 

But why should we wait for special and aggravated 
appeal of suffering in some physical form before heeding 
the call of the world's need? The world without the 
Spirit of Jesus is always in dire need. Always the call is 
sounding, " Come over and help us." Imagine all which 
makes our own lives blessed in Christian knowledge and 
faith, all the influences of the gospel which have fash- 
ioned our personal and public experience, as wholly 
removed, and we have a picture of the condition of 
many millions of our fellow beings whos^ lives have 
never really been touched by Christianity. The re- 
straints and safeguards, the hopes and aspirations, the 
incentives and motives for the moral struggle, which 
are ours as part of our Christian heritage — these we 
count the supreme forces which make life for us worth 
while. And there are vast communities of earth where 
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these forces are unknown. We are not giving of our 
best unless we give our gospel. God gave his best for the 
world. Jesus gave himself for the world. The world's 
deep needs could be met by no less a sacrifice. The 
pestilence of sin, the famine of purity and peace are in 
the world. There is a bondage of the senses and a 
hopelessness of deliverance from it upon the masses of 
the peoples who know not the truth which makes free. 
When we have given the ethnic religions and philoso- 
phies credit for all the light and help they bring we find 
in none of them a power adequate to lift the millions 
into hope of conquest in the battle against moral evil 
and to deliver them from the thraldom of despair. 
And all the more pitiful is the world's plea for help 
when it is the Macedonian cry of unconscious need, 
going forth unspoken from those who do not know the 
depth of their sorrow and who look for no response. 
The fact that the bringer of the word of grace finds no 
welcome is not an indication that he has gone where 
is no need. If the herald of the Christ must plead for 
a hearing that is only what the Christ himself had to 
do. The depth of the sorrow he came to heal was 
measured only by the hatred which refused him a 
hearing. 

III. With what resources is the call to win the world 
for Christ to be met? Is not winning the world a dream 
of the impossible? How shall we face such needs as 
have been suggested with hope of meeting them? 

For answer to such questions we must come back 
again to our text and to the kindred Scripture which is 
the material of our study. We must listen to Jesus as 
he bids his disciples undertake this mission. He is 
speaking to them such words as these, "All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth," and 
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** Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world/' Or we are standing with the Apostle Paul as he 
brings for the first time the message of Christ to Europe. 
He has come in eager response to the Macedonian call, 
but has found no welcome until now when he stands by the 
river-side where a few women have gathered for prayer. 
He speaks his message to them, and one of them is 
moved, ** whose heart the Lord opened to give heed 
unto the things which were spoken by Paul.** The Lord 
is fulfilling there his promise of his own presence and 
power to accompany the messenger of his word. His 
is the power of one who has faced the last foe of life 
and has conquered; of one who has vanquished death 
and brought life and immortality to light. He lives to 
conquer the powers of darkness. He can touch human 
hearts and open them in glad surrender to the call of 
life. His program in fulfilment of the purpose of eternal 
love commands all the resources of eternal power. He 
does not send his messenger alone to face the forces of 
death. He is present where the message is spoken in 
love to open hearts to its reception. A woman by the 
river-side opens both her heart and her door to the 
messenger of Christ, and the gospel has a footing in 
Europe, and from that humble beginning shall spread 
through the continent and establish itself at Rome, and 
shall cross the seas and take possession of a new world 
in the name of the Lord. Jesus does not send men and 
women in unaided strength to face the hostile forces of 
the world; he inspires them by his own presence; he 
clothes them with his own power. 

Think of those first disciples to whom Jesus said. 
Go and win the world. Who were they that they should 
face Jewish hate and Gentile heathenism with any hope 
of success? But those Galilean peasants actually set in 
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motion the forces that made the great world empire 
Christian in name; they ushered in at Christ's bidding 
the dawn of a new day for the world; they opened the 
door of the Christian era. In them and their successors 
the word of the old prophet found fulfilment, " Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts." And so the work of winning the world for 
Christ began and has gone forward, and is moving on 
today with great power and promise. The world is 
open, and the nations are pleading for the light the 
Christ entrusted to his disciples who were to be 
in his name " the light of the world." The prejudices 
and superstitions of ages are crumbling in the presence 
of the truth. China asks the guidance of Christian 
missionaries in establishing efficient schools, and re- 
joices in the coming of Christian physicians and hospitals, 
and feels throughout her borders the influence of Chris- 
tian civilization which means liberty and new life. Japan 
listens to the Christian message, welcomes the Christian 
school, and is being permeated by the Christian ideal. 
Mass movements in India are bringing entire villages 
of lower caste people under immediate Christian guid- 
ance, and are preparing outcaste people for a part in the 
new India, which, as Chunder Sen said long ago, '' shall 
yet be a jewel in the diadem of Christ." The Dark 
Continent is being opened to the light. Such a story as 
that of Chisamba, in twenty years redeemed from pagan 
degradation and made a community of progressive 
Christians, is illustration of that for which Christian 
world winners in the strength of their Leader may hope. 
These are only suggestions of what is going on in the 
world in fulfilment of the program of Jesus. 

Every Christian may have part in that program. The 
commission of the Master is to the Church, to all 
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disciples. To win the world we must begin at home. 
To win the men and women of the world we may well 
begin with the children in our homes and our Sunday 
schools. They hold the future of the world in their 
hearts and hands. To win the world we must win the 
so-called Christian nations to the spirit and aims of 
Jesus; we must win the leaders of the people to the 
spirit of brotherhood and peace. Christians everywhere 
must take into their lives the spirit of the words they 
so often take upon their lips — "Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth." 

Stephen Alison Norton. 
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Matt. 25 : 14-30; 5 : 1-12 

"All things are yours . . . and ye are Christ* s; and Christ is 
God's." — 1 Cor. 3 : 21b, 23. 

The kingdom of heaven is not just like a kingdom of 
the earth. For the kingdom of heaven is from above. 
Except one be born from above, he cannot see it, much 
less enter it. So then one cannot judge life in that 
higher kingdom altogether as he judges a purely earthly 
life. There is more to it; there is something about it, 
a spirit, an invisible but real relationship that eludes a 
material valuation. You cannot weigh the heavenly 
life exactly in earthly scales. 

Yet that does not mean that the customary weights 
and measures are of no use in estimating the life to 
which Christ summons men; that there is no likeness in 
its way to the ordinary ways of human effort and ac- 
complishment. The Master was ever comparing the life 
he offered to men with the common and familiar 
life in the midst of whose activities he walked. The 
kingdom of heaven is like the good seed ; like the leaven ; 
like the laborers in the vineyard. And '* it is as when 
a man, going into another country, called his own serv- 
ants, and delivered unto them his goods." It is like the 
story of the talents. 

How is it like that story? What are the points of 
comparison between the action in that parable and in 
the working of the Christian life? That is what we are 
to discover. 

(1) To begin with, the Christian life appeals to the 
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human instinct to look for reward. It holds out the 
promise of reward, addresses itself to that motive and 
seeks to stir desire for the gain it brings. '* Every 
one/' says Jesus, ** that hath left houses, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or children, or lands, for 
my name's sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and shall 
inherit eternal life." 

Here is a tremendous prospect of gain; calculated to 
attract attention from the dullest or most indifferent; 
very unlike in kind but matching in degree the promise 
which Islam holds out to the Faithful and by which it 
seeks to win their devotion and to secure their endurance. 

And it is not one isolated and unnatural utterance, 
but quite in accord with the characteristic message of 
Jesus. The same idea runs through the Beatitudes 
which begin the Sermon on the Mount. Implicitly as 
well as in direct speech Jesus is always holding out to 
men the fuller and more abundant life which he opens 
to them; bidding them to enter the way which, though 
narrow at its strait gate, yet leadeth unto life. 

We incline to be shy of this motive in the field of 
religion. Yet it is the commonest and most universal 
motive in the field of ordinary endeavor. Men work for 
wages, strive for honors, brave dangers and endure hard- 
ships in the hope of reward. And the greater the reward, 
the greater the effort, the more absolute the devotion. 
Many kinds of reward there are; not all of them are 
sordid. Money is but one goal of human endeavor. 
Knowledge, power, fame, love; there are many aims to 
human ambition. But the hope of reward is the nerve 
that quickens man's activity. 

Our Lord recognized this patent fact and employed 
it. He did not elevate the desire for reward to the 
place of the highest motive; he did not appeal to it 
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alone or chiefly. But he made use of all honorable 
motives, of fear and of shame as well as of hunger after 
righteousness. And he made use, freely and repeatedly, 
of this fundamental instinct of man's heart to seek for 
reward. He held it out to those who would deny them- 
selves, take up their cross and follow him, that in losing 
their life they should find it; that their gain should 
wipe out all sense of loss. 

There is a danger in exalting the prospect of reward 
in religion. It is the danger of the rice-Christian; of 
the down and out who hopes that if he embraces Chris- 
tianity his earthly lot will be made easier. The Master 
recognized the danger: "Ye seek me, not because ye 
saw signs, but because ye ate of the loaves, and were 
filled." Nevertheless he continued to appeal to the 
desire for reward, only turning it ever toward the higher 
and more durable satisfactions. And, after all, has not 
the Christian possession proved itself abundantly a 
blessing, even for the life that now is? Are we to shake 
our heads doubtfully if outcaste classes of India, seeing 
how some of their communities have been lifted in the 
scale of life both industrially and socially as they have 
adopted the Christian faith, should be moved to present 
themselves as inquirers in the hope that they also may 
find that many-sided liberty wherewith Christ sets men 
free? These lower and lesser rewards which accompany 
the transforming power of the Spirit of Christ in its 
action on the hearts of men are not to be denied or 
despised. In their place they are legitimate incentives to 
entering upon the Christian life. They emphasize the 
fact that religion affects the whole of life and that the 
best religion must make for the best in every field of life. 

The idea of a reward for the faithful servant which 
pervades the parable of the Talents and as well the 
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Beatitudes is a just and Christian idea, and one which 
we may rightly press. 

(2) We note also the recognition of another patent 
but sometimes unpalatable truth, namely, the variation 
in the measure of human ability. There are one talent, 
two talent and five talent men. Some are more richly 
endowed than others and can assume larger tasks. It 
is not altogether a matter of native endowment, wherein 
men are passive recipients, accountable only for what 
they find in themselves. There enter in the factors of 
effort, of training, of self-development and discipline. 
Men can become more and other than they are origi- 
nally. Yet, after all. it remains a general fact that men 
differ in ability; and that Christian men differ in 
Christian ability. There are diversities of gifts, though 
but one and the same Spirit. 

This is not an altogether uniform world. It has hills 
and valleys, fields and woods and streams. We cannot 
make it all flat if we would, or all equally fertile. Man's 
ingenuity can overcome many natural limitations, yet 
great diversities abide. And we can only require of each 
part according to its ability. So does God of men; so 
does Christ of his followers. The task he would give to 
each is according to his several ability. 

The Beatitudes present one and another aspect of 
Christian character to which the disciple may attain. 
But not all disciples will be equally proficient in all 
these qualities. Some fruits of the Spirit will be more 
apparent than others in any individual Christian. There 
are diversities of gifts. Are all apostles? Can all lead 
prayer-meetings? Have all the gift of sociability? 

Certain underlying characteristics of the Christian 
life ought to be universal among its possessors: honesty, 
truthfulness, purity, reverence, love, self-denial. But 
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even here there will be individual differences. There 
are degrees of honesty, intellectual as well as moral, 
and the passion and fineness with which some lives 
reveal that fruit of Christ's touch upon them surpass 
immeasurably the more conventional honesty of others. 
So with all the Christian virtues and graces. They are 
not equally distributed to all disciples. The same task 
is not given to each, or the same attainment looked for 
from all. To each according to his several ability is the 
measure. If you have not the endowment of your 
neighbor you are not accountable for his responsibility. 
Your gift may be less or other. Your special duty is 
in the line and to the extent of your special gift. How 
the jealousies, the envyings, the faultfindings which men 
cherish because their lot is not as other men's are re- 
buked by the action of the two talent man in the 
parable. He never complained because he had not five 
talents; wasted no time in watching his more prominent 
and more richly endowed neighbor, or in urging that 
all should have the same amount of opportunity or at 
least the same amount of reward. He took what was 
entrusted to him, went to work with it and did as well 
in proportion to his task as did the one of larger ability 
and responsibility. 

The lesson applies to every field of labor. Men are 
not all of a size, like fence posts. They are not equally 
endowed. They cannot do equal work or earn equal 
wages. There are diversities of ability as any just em- 
ployer must recognize. So in the field of distinctive 
Christian service we are cheerfully and gratefully to 
undertake what we can do. We are not to be dis- 
couraged or rebellious or unproductive because we are 
entrusted with only one talent. We are to make it 
two, not ten. 
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(3) For Christians are not meant to be alike in their 
endowments but in their use of them. The question of 
concern is not how many talents have you, as many as 
your neighbor, or of the same kind as his, but how are 
you using them? are you as faithful as is he? are 
you making the most of what you have? are you treat- 
ing your talents fairly? The uniform test is as to faith- 
fulness. *' Thou hast been faithful," — that is the word of 
acceptance and approval for the two talent man as for 
the one more highly endowed. " Wicked iand sloth- 
ful," — that is the characterization of the servant who 
failed, which he got not because he had only one talent, 
but because he was unfaithful in his use of that. 

This is the Master's uniform test of those who would 
be his disciples; are they faithful to what is committed 
to them? He does not divide them into high or low, 
rich or poor, wise or unwise, but into faithful and un- 
faithful. " She hath done what she could " is his ap- 
preciation of the woman who anointed his feet. And the 
same approval is given to Zacchseus' act, as he stands in 
his rich man's house pledging that he will give half 
his goods to the poor and restore fourfold for all he has 
wrongfully exacted. He is a true son of Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, the loyal. 

By this same standard also Jesus points out to his 
host, Simon the Pharisee, where he has fallen short in 
the courtesies he might have rendered; and to the rich 
young ruler, his unwillingness to use to the full the 
splendid resources at his command; and to the unnamed 
one who was ready to follow him in the way if he might 
first perform all leave-takings of his family, the divided 
allegiance which he was offering in place of a full devo- 
tion. The fruits of the Christian life and the rewards of 
it wait upon simple faithfulness far more than upon 
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extraordinary gifts. There is put within the reach of 
every one of us the attainment of the " Well done." 
'* Good and faithful servants " we may be even if we 
cannot be great and conspicuous servants. 

We cast no slur on the specially gifted. If they are 
also faithful they are specially productive, they deserve 
and will receive a larger reward. It was so in the 
parable. The five talent man was equally faithful with 
the two talent man and he doubled his larger amount. 
He was an exceptionally valuable man for his Lord. He 
deserved an exceptionally large reward. In the com- 
panion parable of the pounds the man whose pound 
made ten pounds was promoted to be ruler over ten 
cities; he who made but five was set over five cities. 

The abler man if he be equally faithful is the more 
efficient man; that is undeniable. We see it every- 
where. It is as true of ministers and missionaries as it 
is of merchants and manufacturers; as true in specifi- 
cally Christian work as in any other calling. One such 
man is worth two or three ordinary workmen. But the 
ordinary man who is faithful, and sometimes it seems as 
if he was more apt to be faithful, is a steady producer 
of results. He is dependable and valued; he earns his 
reward and is sure to get it sooner or later. He belongs 
in the ranks of the good servants whose lord bids them 
enter into his joy. 

(4) And that suggests the crowning lesson of this 
teaching about rewards — the nature of the reward. 
What is this joy of the lord into which the successful 
servants are bidden to enter? In the parable it is not 
pictured as a feast, or a restful garden, or a house of 
mirth and music. There is nothing corresponding to the 
sensuous pleasures that we are apt to imagine as con- 
stituting enjoyment; they are as absent from the pic- 
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ture as are the sensual gratifications that belong to the 
Mohammedan vision of the rewards that await the 
Faithful. 

" The joy of thy lord," according to the parable, 
expresses the felicity of one who, foimd faithful over a 
few things, is made ruler over many things. He has 
done what was entrusted him well; therefore he shall be 
rewarded by having more to do; he shall have a larger 
share in the enterprise. He shall have a more important 
part assigned him, one that brings him deeper to the 
heart of the undertaking, that takes him into its counsels 
and unites him more closely to its head. He is to enter 
into the joy of his lord, the joy of the enlarging enter- 
prise. To a degree he has not known before he is now 
to share in his lord's affairs. 

And this is the reward which, by the testimony of 
Christian experience, comes to the faithful servant. 
More and larger work is open to him. He knows his 
Lord better, understands more truly what the Kingdom 
is that he is seeking to advance, and moves forward with 
ever increasing confidence and satisfaction. He is 
entering into the joy of his Lord as he goes from task 
to greater task, and from the heights that he has at- 
tained, looks on to the loftier heights that stretch 
superbly before his eyes. 

The joy of him who hungers after righteousness and 
faithfully seeks it is that with each attainment he sees 
still further into its infinite glories. So with him who 
becomes pure of heart, or merciful; his reward is to have 
opened to him new and larger measures of purity or 
mercy to be achieved. The fruits of the Christian life 
are not all gathered in one harvest. The tree that bears 
them is growing, becoming ever more fruitful, breaking 
forth into new and larger joys of productivity. Or, to 
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drop all figures because no figure conveys the glorious, 
literal fact of the case, the faithful disciple of Christ 
moves ever onward to larger attainment, service and 
joy; he becomes ever more truly one with his Lord and 
more fully absorbed in his Lord's vast enterprise of 
redeeming the world. 

William Ellsworth Strong. 
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Genesis 12 : 1-9 
" / will bless thee . . . and be thou a blessing,** — Gen. 12 : 2. 

Abram was the first foreign missionary and these 
words were a part of his commissioning service. There 
was no public assembly, no formal charge, no passing of 
a documentary commission. But there was a transac- 
tion in the soul of the man which set him apart in a 
very definite way as God's messenger to the nations. 

Abram believed he received his commission direct from 
God, and we may believe the same, although it is not 
necessary to hold that there was any audible voice or 
visible appearance. Enough that in the depths of his 
own soul the conviction was formed that God was calling 
him to this high endeavor and that he found the cir- 
cumstances of his life and of his world pointing in the 
same direction. We need not think of his call to be a 
missionary as differing essentially from similar calls 
today, except that, as the first of his line, the inaugurator 
of the world-religion movement, the compulsion of spirit 
and the ordering of circumstance probably were more 
vivid and intense. 

The words " I will bless thee . . . and be thou a 
blessing " give us the substance of the commission. 
They also give us the secret of missionary success in 
every age. A promise and a command — the two most 
intimately connected — the promise supporting the com- 
mand, the command growing out of the promise. Note 
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that the promise comes first, " I will bless thee/' 
The process begins with God, who chooses the man and 
then proceeds to equip him for the special service in 
view. This involves the ordering of the man's lot and 
circumstance, suitable training through study and experi- 
ence; but, above all, the consciousness that God has 
benefited him in an overwhelming way. He resolves to 
be a blessing because he has received a blessing. He 
thinks of himself not as the originator but as the trans- 
mitter of good. He obeys the command because he feels 
he can believe the promise. 

Specifically, what did the promise and the command 
mean to Abram? It meant primarily that he should go 
out and establish monotheism in the earth. He was a 
believer in the one, true and only God, a God he had 
come to think of as spiritual in essence and righteous in 
character. His mission was to bring men to know and 
follow such a deity. 

Abram lived in a polytheistic age. Everywhere men 
were running after innumerable deities of their own 
imagining, which they worshiped under material and 
often exceedingly gross forms. God had become a 
projection of their own selfish and darkened minds, or 
at best a personification of the blind forces of natute. 
There was no consciousness of unity, of order, of right- 
ness or of love in the universe. The world had lost its 
center, the mind of man was groping in the dark. 

To Abram this was an intolerable condition. He was 
one of those rare spirits who broke with the fundamental 
ideas of his time and struck out for himself a new truth 
and a new way. 

By just what process he reached the great conclusion 
as to God's nature and God's purpose for man, we may 
not know for certain. Perhaps he thought the thing 
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through, as did the philosophers of a much later time. 
More likely, since the Semitic mind is not so much 
logical as intuitive and idealistic, he found the truth by 
a process of devotion to the deity of his father's house or 
clan. It is natural to think of him as so wholly given 
to the God of his choice that he came to feel that no 
other deity could exist. His God became the only God 
and his blessing became the only blessing to be desired. 
Students of the history of religion have been able to 
trace the process of such a development in a convincing 
way. 

Certainly such a theory fits in easily with the peculiar 
intensity of Abram's faith as we find it revealed in the 
Genesis story. But theory aside, the fact stands out 
distinctly that having achieved the knowledge of God, 
such knowledge became his most precious possession. For 
this he stood ready to undergo any toils, make any sacrifices. 
Moreover, he would make it his life purpose to transmit 
what he had received. He had discovered a truth of 
transcendent value to the human race, a truth without 
which men must remain in darkness and sin. It was 
with the vision of a deluded and impotent world before 
him that he made the great decision. 

The migration to Canaan does not mean that Abram 
was not a missionary in Mesopotamia. The probability 
is that Mesopotamia rejected his message. But whether 
so or not it became clear that this was no place for the 
development of the new faith. The truth was so vast, 
so revolutionary that a new land must be sought where 
it might grow and bear fruit and from which it might 
eventually spread over the earth. Similarly the Pil- 
grim Fathers brought the democratic ideal for Church 
and State to our shores that it might develop under more 
favorable conditions than prevailed in the Old World. 
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With Abram's personal call came the vision of a great 
people wholly devoted to God, and some day bringing 
the people of the world to God's feet. He would found 
a nation for God, a prophetic people from whom should 
proceed every spiritual blessing. Thus this missionary 
pioneer fared forth, not knowing whither he went, but 
as the New Testament writer put it, looking '* for the 
city which hath the foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God." So he built his altars in every place, 
gave his testimony and rendered helpful services to his 
pagan neighbors in the land of Canaan. Does the 
history of the old time contain a nobler figure? It is 
noteworthy that three great religions, the Christian, the 
Jewish and the Mohammedan, hold Abram in high honor. 

Let it be noted that Abram became a missionary 
purely on the strength of his monotheism. The idea 
of one God, to his mind, carried with it the duty of 
making God known and loved everywhere. It carried 
with it the idea of human relationship and brotherhood, 
it involved not only spiritual knowledge and blessing, 
but every practical advantage. How could man achieve 
his destiny apart from his Creator? 

For those who, in the full light of the Christian revela- 
tion, refuse the blessing of our religion to the nations 
still in pagan darkness, this man, with a world vision 
and mission living two thousand years before Christ, 
stands as a challenge and rebuke. If God could say to 
him in the dimness of that early day, ** I will bless thee 
and be thou a blessing," with what force should the same 
promise and the command come to us, who live in these 
days of supreme privilege and grace, into whose hearts 
God has shined *' to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ "? God 
have pity on the man who, having received his religion 
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as well as his civilization through the faithfulness of 
Abram and his successors, persuades himself that he owes 
no obligations to those who still live in the darkness and 
despair of a pagan belief. 

We have spoken of Abram's commission as containing 
the secret of missionary success in all ages. This arises 
from the fact that the blessing God pours out upon such 
a life contains all the elements of human betterment. 
God's messenger goes with every good thing God can 
impart. No limit can be placed upon his power of 
usefulness. He has behind him and within him the 
resources of the Almighty. Christ prefaced his last 
command with the statement, ** All authority hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on earth *'; and he 
concluded with the words, *' Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world." Again the promise 
and the command. It was under the sense of the su- 
preme privilege they had enjoyed during those three 
years with Jesus, and trusting in the assurance of his 
abiding presence and leadership that the apostles went 
forth to conquer the world. Humble fishermen and 
peasants as they were, they felt that they carried in 
their hearts the truth and the grace to redeem the human 
race. 

In every age it is the same way. The history of the 
Church is largely the history of individual souls like 
Abram and the apostles who felt they were empowered 
by God for the accomplishment of great things. Many 
of these men have been builders of a national life and 
civilization. 

Such a one was Ulfilas in the fourth century, who gave 
an alphabet and a written language to the Goths, then 
the entire Word of God, which became the earliest form 
of Teutonic speech. 
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Such a one was Martin, Bishop of Tours, who estab- 
lished Christianity over a large area of what is now 
France, and whose motto ** Non recuso laborem " (I 
will not withdraw from the work) might well be the 
motto of a modern volunteer. 

Such a one was St. Patrick, in the fifth century, who 
preached the gospel through the length of Ireland, and 
who had a vision like St. Paul's man of Macedonia, 
saying, " We entreat thee to dwell among us." 

Such a one was Columba, in the sixth century, who 
for the evangelization of Scotland established his famous 
missionary training school at lona, upon which God's 
blessing rested for two centuries. 

Such a one, in the same century, was Augustine, who 
left country and kindred and his father's house, and 
journeyed to England, with his band of forty monks, 
many of whom turned back because of the repulsive 
characteristics of our Saxon forefathers, who converted 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, who in turn led a large part of 
the nation to Christ. 

Such a one, too, was Boniface, who in the course of 
twenty years baptized one hundred thousand pagan 
inhabitants of Germany and who, essaying to carry the 
gospel to Holland, met a martyr's death at the age of 
seventy-five, his head being pillowed on a volume of the 
Gospels when he received the mortal stroke. 

These men were the Abrams of their time. They 
were nation builders because they carried the whole 
blessing of God, because to them had come the call " I 
will bless thee . . . and be thou a blessing." 

Nor are the instances of the working of this principle 
confined to ancient times. In a world scarcely more 
than a third Christian, there are opportunities today 
which the Jewish patriarch himself might have coveted. 
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Who will deny that men like David Livingstone, John 
G. Paton, Titus Coan, Peter Parker, William Goodell, 
would find a place alongside of the Old Testament 
worthies should the eleventh chapter of Hebrews be 
written in our times? 

Of late many have been reading the life of Mary 
Slessor, that frail Scottish factory girl who went out to 
Old Calibar on the West Coast of Africa, and who single- 
handed accomplished transformations in individual char- 
acter and social life which fill us with amazement and 
delight. It is a remarkable story of how one after the 
other three pagan tribes were brought under the power 
of Christ, of how African chiefs gave up their brutal 
customs and came to accept the word of this little 
woman as their law. What is the secret of such power? 
Again it is the secret of one who receives greatly and 
then gives with fulness of devotion. Mary Slessor had 
no end of practical ability and she possessed moral 
courage of a high order, but the outstanding thing in 
her character was her unbounded sense of the privileges 
she had enjoyed from God and of the obligation to share 
those privileges with the most needy people of the earth. 
She believed implicitly that the God who had blessed 
her and led her in Scotland during the arduous days of 
childhood and youth would not fail her in Calibar. 

It remains to apply our truth on a national scale. 
We know that Abram's migration to Canaan was the 
beginning of a great historic movement, the greatest in 
all the records of the human race. Abram was to found 
a nation, and the nation was to be set apart, commis- 
sioned to lead the world to God. The promise and the 
command of the patriarch were to descend upon his 
children — "The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob " was to become a national motto. 
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The promise was to pass from generation to generation, 
until a great nation was permeated with the missionary 
ideal. Their God was to be the God of the whole earth, 
a God they were to share with the other nations, a 
God they were to preach to the other nations. 

It was a sublime ideal, and while Israel adhered to 
it, they received signal honors and benefits from God. 
Wonderfully was the promise fulfilled, '* I will bless thee," 
so long as Israel obeyed the command, *' Be thou a 
blessing." The story is told with great simplicity, 
naivet6 we might almost say, by the prophets and poets, 
of how God's protection and blessing were bestowed or 
withheld according as the Jewish nation accepted or 
denied the high calling of her founder. The interpreta- 
tion of the Old X^stament writers is essentially true, 
and we may believe that this nation, appointed to be 
the religious teacher and leader of the world, ended in 
ignoble failure primarily because she arrogated to herself 
those blessings which were meant for the world. When 
the ideal of national selfishness took the place of na- 
tional altruism, when Israel became grasping and exclu- 
sive, her special usefulness for God came to an end. 

Has this lesson, whose recital occupies so large a part 
of our Bible, and which is familiar to every Sunday- 
school pupil, made its impression upon the nations of 
the world in our day? Clearly it has not in any note- 
worthy degree. Some of the nations which have re- 
ceived the most are giving the least. Some are giving 
their worst instead of their best. Altruism in national 
life is a rare thing. Few are the statesmen like Glad- 
stone and Hay, who consider that the Golden Rule has 
to do with nation as well as with man. The idea that 
a nation may become a law unto itself and a life unto 
itself is recognized as one of the bases of the present war. 
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To our own nation, in a course of divine providence 
as wonderful almost as that which called Israel of old, 
there comes the opportunity to restore the ideal of a 
people blessed of God that they may be a blessing. 
Our founders, too, were men of broad vision and al- 
truistic purpose. The Pilgrim Fathers, and the makers 
of our Constitution, were men who kept the world in 
view when seeking to establish a free nation in this 
western hemisphere. Nobly, indeed, did Lincoln bear 
witness to this ideal in his utterance at Gettjrsburg, in 
which he expressed the issue of the Civil War in the 
immortal words, '* that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, may not perish from the 
earth.** Even foreigners have understood the world 
plans of God for our country as when, by the hands 
of loyal Frenchmen, there was erected in our leading 
port the Statue of Liberty enlightening the world. 

And now by a strange providence America finds her- 
self drawn into a war in order to maintain for others 
what she has established for herself at home. No lesser 
motive could justify the recourse to arms by an en- 
lightened and Christian nation. With this motive shining 
clear and strong the war takes on a sacred character. 
It means that the liberty and prosperity we have en- 
joyed for so long a time shall become the property of 
all nations large and small; that every obstacle to world 
blessing shall be removed, and the nations be led in the 
path of righteousness and peace. It is a program of 
national service, adopted by the nation as a whole, to 
be pursued at any cost. America stands ready to suffer 
for the benefit of the world. She stands ready to pour 
out her most precious lives and her treasure without 
stint, that what we have enjoyed from God may become 
the possession of many people. President Wilson's war 
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message to Congress has been characterized as es- 
sentially a missionary proclamation, and as such it has 
been received by oppressed people in all parts of the 
earth. 

But when this particular work of sacrifice and service 
is performed, when the war is over and all the obstacles 
removed from the path, can we count upon the people of 
the United States, our statesmen, our manufacturers, 
our business men, our people in the shops and in the 
churches, can we count upon their supporting the al- 
truistic ideal in constructive ways? God grant that we 
may. The war at best can but pave the way to better 
things. The work of spiritual enlightenment, of character 
building, of conforming society to the spirit of Christ 
will yet remain, a solenm and prodigious task. 

Undoubtedly God plans to use our country mightily 
in the new world order which will arrive with the dawn 
of peace. Undoubtedly he stands ready to bless us with 
manifold blessings. We hear him saying to us as to 
Israel of old, " Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and 
blessed shalt thou be in the field. Blessed shall be thy 
basket and thy kneading-trough. Blessed shalt thou be 
when thou comest in, and blessed shalt thou be when 
thou goest out." (Deut. 28 : 3-6.) Are we ready to 
use that blessing on a world scale? Great nations like 
China, India, Persia, Turkey, Russia too, are looking 
to us for inspiration and guidance in the days of na- 
tional transformation which are ahead. " O God, make 
China like the United States," prayed a public oj9icial 
of Foochow, not long ago. Missionaries tell us of 
pictures of Washington and Lincoln hanging in Chinese 
homes and of the eyes of four hundred million people 
turned in expectancy upon this Christian republic of the 
West. 
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Clearly the call comes to us to be a modem Israel, 
not in the way of arrogant claim to privilege and power 
but in the himible realization that God wishes us to be 
a teaching nation, a missionary nation, a nation for the 
blessing of all mankind. This means that America 
must give her best to the world, not only her manufac- 
tures and her business methods, but her ideals, her 
truths, her religious incentives and institutions, her 
sons and daughters, her sympathy and her friendly help. 
No greater privilege, no greater honor, no greater re- 
sponsibility ever came to a modem State. 

" I will bless thee and be thou a blessing " is God's 
word to the people of the United States. The promise 
and the command have gone forth in the hearing of the 
nations. It remains for us to believe and obey. 

Cornelius H. Patton. 
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Gen. 13 :5-ll; 14:14-16 

" A friend laveth at aU times; and a brother is bom for adversity/* 
— Prov. 17 : 17. 

These words are splendidly illustrated in the attitude 
of Abraham towards his nephew, Lx)t, whom he took 
with him to Palestine from far-off Mesopotamia, and 
whom he rescued from captivity when he fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Every incident which is related 
of these two men shows Abraham at his best, playing 
the part of an ideal friend. But we cannot say the 
same of Lot. For a time came when they must sepa- 
rate, and Lot made an unfortunate choice, which got 
him into trouble and cost him all that he had except 
his life. 

Yet his misfortunes do not greatly excite our pity. 
For Lot was no gentleman! We cannot forgive him for 
not deferring to his uncle, Abraham, to whom he owed 
all that he had. They had toiled and prospered to- 
gether, becoming so rich in flocks and herds that they 
could no longer stay together. The land was not able 
to bear them. There was strife between their herdsmen, 
quarreling over the watering-places. So Abraham took 
his nephew out on a hilltop from whence they could get 
a wide view of the surrounding country, and then said: 
** Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee, and between my herdsmen and thy herdsmen; 
for we be brethren. Is not the whole land before thee? 
separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou wilt 
take the left hand, then I will go to the right; or if 
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thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the 
left. And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the 
plain of Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, 
before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even 
as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as 
thou comest unto Zoar." 

Then Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan. For 
he looked with the eyes of a herdsman, and could see 
nothing but that rich river-bottom, with its waving 
grass and abundant water, and close by a splendid 
market in Sodom and Gomorrah. True, Sodom and 
Gomorrah were wicked cities, as he learned to his 
sorrow, but he was after their money, not their wicked- 
ness. Let us acquit him of that. All he wanted was a 
niarket for his flocks and herds, and that was all he 
saw! 

What he failed to see was more important, namely, 
his obligation to his uncle, Abraham, to whom he owed 
all his prosperity. Perhaps he was a bit jealous of his 
uncle's greater wealth, and glad to take advantage of 
the present opportunity to increase his own. The un- 
selfish offer of Abraham ought to have called forth a 
similar expression from Lot, but the quality was not 
there. 

Generosity does not always meet generosity. The 
selfish man will take advantage of the generous man, 
though always to his own hurt. The moral greatness of 
another either exalts us or debases us. It prompts us to 
equal it or to make use of it for our own profit. This 
was what Lot did with Abraham's offer. Instead of 
meeting it with equal magnanimity, refusing to choose, 
insisting that his uncle should have the best, he greedily 
took the best because he was not strong enough to re- 
fuse it. Yet he ought to have been, by this time, for 
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he was no longer young and inexperienced. His choice 
tells the story of what had already happened. For Lot 
was not the same man who had gone down with his 
uncle to Egypt. " The world had taken possession of his 
heart. Egypt which had been to Abraham a discipline 
had been to Lot a temptation." The sight of its wealth had 
inflamed his soul with desire for more, and made him 
heedless as to how he got it. 

Yet the victory was Abraham's after all. For he 
conquered himself, which is the only victory worth 
having, while Lot's choice proved his own undoing. 
Rich as Abraham was at this time, and still richer 
though he became, he never regarded his wealth as of 
primary importance. It was not the determining factor 
in his life, holding the balance of power over him, as it 
did over Lot. He held the balance of power over it. 

At best money is only a means to an end, not some- 
thing to be preferred to higher ends. God's will was 
paramount with Abraham, therefore his wealth was 
never a source of peril. And any man of whom the 
same is true may have all the wealth he can get. 

Abraham's wealth did not interfere with the develop- 
ment of his manhood. Lot's did, and that is just the 
difference between them. Lot must have the money 
no matter what risk he ran to get it. He knew that 
Sodom was an evil place, but he wanted its money, 
not its evil. He would go just near enough to reap all 
the advantage he could from its market, and so, at first, 
he only " pitched his tent toward Sodom." *' But when 
we next hear from him he is in town, mixed up with 
its affairs, his daughters married to men of the place, 
and at last involved in its ruin." 

That is traveling pretty fast. It is the old story of a 
man being run away with by his passions, they getting 
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the control of him, instead of his keeping the control of 
them. And if poverty is the price which you have to 
pay for triumph, then be poor, but master of yourself. 
If you are you may also be rich. 

There is a great deal of foolish talk about this matter 
of wealth, as if the rich man must be condemned merely 
because he is rich, and the poor man commended be- 
cause of his poverty. But Jesus did not say this. The 
rich man in the parable goes to the place of torment be- 
cause he has been unbrotherly and selfish. Lazarus goes 
to Abraham's bosom because he has been true and 
noble. Poverty had not soured him or made him jeal- 
ous. It is not money which keeps one man out of the 
Kingdom and contempt for money which admits another 
to the Kingdom. The love of money whether in the rich 
or the poor may be as base as any evil passion, or as 
noble as any heaven-bom desire. Everything depends 
upon the character of the man who desires it and the 
use which he wishes to make of it. In a word, every- 
thing depends upon the self-control of the individual. 
Does the money master the man, or the man master 
the money? 

If the man is master there will be times when he will 
give, and give freely, as some rich men never do. They 
will spend prodigally upon themselves and their friends, 
but never give. And there will be times when rich men 
will cease to acquire. They will not pitch their tents 
toward Sodom! They will not embark in certain promis- 
ing enterprises. They will not accept certain invest- 
ments. They are masters of themselves like Abraham, 
and will take a loss, instead of an unrighteous gain. 
The will of God dominates them, not the love of money. 

And so they will retire with Abraham to the hilltops, 
and rugged country, away from the market, if need be, 
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but God will go with them and bless them abundantly. 
Their chief delight will be in him, because having him 
they have the greatest of all things. 

Take Abraham's life as compared with ours, and how 
poor it was in creature comforts! How bare and empty 
as regards the multitude of things with which modern 
civilization has enriched us! At best he was only a 
roving herdsman dwelling in tents, with only such rude 
comforts as he could carry from place to place, with no 
such luxury as an easy chair. 

But he had found God! In an age of idolatry and 
superstition he had gotten hold of the ultimate reality, 
the only living and true God, with whom there was no 
competition because such a one had no rivals. With 
countless divinities worshiped and feared on every side, 
gods and devils, Abraham rested in calmness and peace 
because of his conviction that there was no God but 
one, and that God was his friend. He could not see him 
face to face, nor was that necessary. His faith was a 
substitute for sight. God was so vital to Abraham's 
thought that everything else was small in comparison. 
Hence it was easy for him to take to the hills, and let 
Lot have the valley of the Jordan. Faith to Abraham 
was the refusal of the small for the sake of the large, 
the seen for the unseen. It looked beyond the present 
and immediate good to a richer and grander good. 
Yet this future good was so real that it gave him a 
present satisfaction. Abraham lived by faith, and he 
lived exceedingly well. He had a far better time than 
his greedy nephew, who had not yet learned to go with- 
out what he could not afford to possess. And many a 
man is like Lot in this respect, unwilling to wait for 
what may come in due time, but which he cannot have 
ahead of time. It is folly to long for what you may 
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not have! But it were worse folly for the sake of any 
present good to cut oneself off from his true life. It is 
the height of folly to leave God on the hilltops for the 
sake of what you can raise in the valley of the Jordan 
for the markets of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

It were idle to deny that there is great peril in con- 
nection with wealth, whether you already possess it 
or are trying to get it. And the peril comes not from 
the wealth itself, but from being unduly absorbed by it. 
But the same is true of many other things. Some men 
are not appealed to at all by wealth, and make no effort 
to obtain it. They are absorbed by something else 
which is their peculiar temptation. 

Things '* happen *' in this world because somebody is 
responsible for them. It is our choices which make us 
or mar us. It is the preference of secondary to primary 
things. And it was just here that Lot failed and Abra- 
ham succeeded. Abraham was a man of God and kept 
the thought of God in the forefront of his life. Lot 
was also a man of God in a way. He accepted the 
truth which had been made known to him by Abraham, 
but it did not grip him as it gripped his uncle. He 
allowed it to recede and gradually to fade from view. 
Hence it was easy for him to divide his aim, get off his 
course and be in peril. He pitched his tent toward 
Sodom, seeing only the com and wine and oil of that 
fat river-bottom, and the money he could get out of 
Sodom, but not seeing the evil to himself and family 
which was sure to come in that vicinity. 

And men are constantly making this blunder, of 
imperiling the good which they have already gained by 
not being true to the principles which have brought 
them prosperity. Nothing is sadder than the lapse from 
righteousness of a once upright man, who surrenders a 
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principle he would better have died in defending. The 
sad thing about every college reunion is absence of 
men who are ashamed to come back because they are 
not the men they used to be. They have yielded to the 
fascination of evil, forgetting that it is the very nature of 
evil to make lesser things attractive. 

Could Lot have looked ahead and seen his own flight 
from Sodom, the waving plains and the waters of the 
Jordan would not have appealed to him as they did. 
But a man must use his common sense and discount 
the attractiveness of evil, especially with all the experi- 
ence of mankind to guide him. Why be so foolish? 
Why choose evil rather than good? Why relinquish the 
principles which have guided you hitherto, or relax your 
efforts for God and your fellow men which have brought 
you your highest satisfaction? "It seems to me," said 
one friend to another, "that you are very narrow and 
foolish in refusing to read and discuss a certain book. 
Of course it isn't altogether right, but I believe in having 
an open mind." '* An open mind," said the other. 
" Well, you can keep yours open if you please, but I 
draw the line at the opening of mine to certain things. 
I would not care to live in* a house whose doors I could 
not shut, a house open to every person and everything 
which might choose to enter, a house which would soon 
be full of dirt and mud, tracked in by whoever pleased 
to come. No, thank you, an * open mind * is a very 
attractive catch-word but it does not catch me. The 
book which you refer to is not the sort of thing I want 
in my mind, and the ideas which would troop in after 
it would be even less to my taste. An open door would 
make it anybody's, everybody's." 

Perhaps that is putting it a little too strongly. A 
man does not necessarily surrender because his foes are 
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in sight, or because they are thronging around him, as 
they sometimes are. Surely no man can escape tempta- 
tion. And yet it is true that one's foes, his real foes, 
are only those which he admits into the sanctuary of 
his own soul. His foes are those to whom he surrenders, 
and the surrender is always voluntary. It is that which 
makes it a sin. Otherwise we were captured as by 
brigands. But the truth is we are never ca,ptured, we 
capitulate, and are therefore responsible for our own 
undoing. 

Arthur Hugh Clough has a sonnet which tells the 
story: 

** Roused by importunate knocks 
I rose, I turned the key, and let them in. 
First one, anon another, and at length 
In troops they came: for how could I, who once 
Had let in one, nor looked him in the face, 
Show scruples ere again? So in they came, 
A noisy band of revellers, — vain hopes. 
Wild fancies, fitful joys; and there they sit 
In my heart's holy place, and through the night 
Carouse, to leave it when the cold gray dawn 
Gleams from the East to tell me that the time 
For watching and for thought bestowed is gone." 

And the sting of it all was that he rose, he turned 
the key, and let them in! That is the story of our 
defeat every time. Evil never conquers us by a show of 
force, or by an exhibition of its real character. It comes 
to us in some disguise with intent to deceive us. Let us 
learn something from the folly of Lot and the wisdom 
of Abraham, whose great figure stands silhouetted 
against the far eastern sky like the pyramids of Egypt, 
because he lived by faith, and testified to all the coming 
generations concerning the reality of the life of God. 

Samuel Clarke Bushnell. 
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Gen. 22 : 1-14 

"/ wiU give him unto Jehovah aU the days of his life,'* — 1 Samuel 
I : II, 

In the story of Abraham we follow the pathway of a 
soul climbing Godward. This is the point of likeness be- 
tween us and him. The primal, fundamental duties 
which shine like fixed stars in the sky of human life 
are his and ours. The needs which surge like tidal waves 
through the experience of men of every age and race 
unite us to him. He contributes one chapter, we an- 
other, in the volume which records the quest of the soul 
of man after God, his experiences in the upward climb. 
He is our conu*ade, our brother in the great family 
which the Father has made of one blood, who lives at 
the dawn, we at the noontide, of the revelation of the 
infinite Truth and the infinite Life. Here we touch the 
point of difference between ourselves and Abraham. 
He lives in an age and under conditions wholly different 
from our own. He has darkness where we have light, 
an environment of almost universal moral corruption 
where, we have ethical and spiritual inspirations. It is 
only as we hold steadily in view this point of likeness 
and of difference — of likeness because he is a man as 
we are men, with precisely our essential duties Godward 
and manward, our needs, our emotions, passions, pos- 
sibilities of holiness or sin; of difference because he lives 
our common human life under conditions so unlike our 
own we can form hardly an intelligent conception of them 
— that we can hope to understand the meaning of the 
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wonderful story set for our study. Largely because this 
likeness and difference are forgotten, or unrealized, 
do we find ourselves reading the Old Testament stories 
with minds full of interrogation points, questioning the 
goodness of God, his love and mercy, and wondering at 
the cruelty or coarseness of the heroes of these old tales; 
or sharing the mood of those who would eliminate the 
Old Testament from the religious education of the young 
because the attitude of its men and women toward life 
is so wholly alien to ours, their social ethics upon a 
moral plane far below our own and their religious stand- 
ards and practises so often essentially un-Christian. 
With this likeness and difference sympathetically in 
mind, the lust, cruelty, superstition of these days of the 
Dawn are understood, the story of Abraham becomes 
one of the most beautiful and inspiring in all literature, 
and the entire Old Testament is seen to be the record of 
a moral and spiritual education and struggle which form 
an indispensable background behind the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

Further, we can hope to perceive and value the pro- 
found and searching spiritual meaning of the story be- 
fore us only as we recall, and grasp the significance of, 
the outstanding experiences of Abraham which precede 
and lead up to his sacrifice of Isaac. These have been 
a continuous series of separations. God has been train- 
ing him by separating him from associations or people 
or influences which must have seemed to Abraham es- 
sential, in order that he may learn that God alone is 
essential, and perfect dependence upon him and perfect 
surrender to him the indispensable conditions of building 
his Kingdom in the heart and in the world. These 
separations begin in the call to go forth from Ur of the 
Chaldees — a separation from home, kindred, friends, 
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native land, which thrusts him out as a pioneer where 
no man has blazed the way, where God alone can be his 
guide and helper. Then Terah dies in Haran, leaving 
his son at the head of his generation, separated from 
the companionship and counsel of his father. Abraham 
comes to Canaan, land of the Promise, only to be sepa- 
rated from the place where he thinks his pilgrimage 
may end. He enters Egypt but to be separated from 
the land which well may stand to him for the wealth 
and opportunity of the world. The difference with Lot, 
his nephew, follows, narrowing the little circle of kinfolk. 
Then Ishmael is taken from him that he may learn the 
folly of unbelief and of amending and hastening the 
plans of God. In this steady and unvarying experience 
of separation from the props and hopes, the environ- 
ment and influences on which he may naturally depend 
for the working out of the divine mission committed to 
him, God has been educating Abraham, step by step, 
to a clear perception of himself and of the godly life. 
He must have had a real faith when he was called from 
Ur of the Chaldees; but it was a faith which needed 
clarifying, purifying, strengthening. In the age in which 
he lived and wrought, it was especially essential that the 
pioneer of the Kingdom learn to depend on God alone; 
that he realize the spiritual nature of the religion of 
Jehovah; that he acquire a consecration of all he had 
and was to the will and method of God; that there be in 
him so true a spirit of service, of humility and patience 
that men beside him would learn that the worship of the 
living God must be that of the spirit and of truth. 
Through the hard process of his experiences in the series 
of separations which make up the story of the first 
period of his life, Abraham has learned this lesson. He 
has been led to feel that God must be all and in all; 
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that he must depend upon him alone for all things; 
that the best and dearest he has must be wholly given 
him. Anything less than this conviction seems to fail 
as an explanation of the events which follow. We must 
believe he is asking himself what remains for him to 
give Jehovah; what further, more comprehensive offer- 
ing he shall make. In the educational progress of his 
soul, he knows there is a dearer gift than all he has 
given. Inevitably, he thinks of Isaac, the son of his 
love, the hdr of the promise of God. In all the world 
there is nothing that means so much to him; all the 
world is nothing beside him. He must give his son to 
God. His conclusion is the inevitable logic of his proc- 
ess of divine education through the lesser but vital 
separations of the past. No one of us, so disciplined, 
and with the attitude of Abraham toward God, could 
escape a similar conclusion, a similar consecration. In 
this he is, of course, led by the Spirit of God. Never, 
of his own spirit alone, could a man come to this 
height of consecration, to this strength and quality of faith. 
It is the call of God he hears, the Spirit of God which, 
through the striking experiences of the years, guides 
and molds his own. With all this in mind, we think of 
his offering of Isaac. 

Of this there are two interpretations. One, the purely 
literal. According to this, Abraham received from God 
an actual command to sacrifice his son as a burnt offer- 
ing on Mount Moriah. God did not mean he should 
actually slay Isaac and offer him on the altar; but he 
made Abraham think he meant it and permitted him to 
go through the agony of his struggle until he came 
to his decision to obey and, at the moment of the 
sacrifice, prevented it, thus securing the evidence of the 
complete consecration of his servant and demonstrating 
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the divine condemnation of human sacrifice. The 
difficulty with this interpretation is twofold: it makes 
God a monster; it violates the natural principles of the 
literary interpretation of the Old Testament which is 
oriental literature, characterized by the imagery and 
picturesqueness of the East, to be read in the light of 
the land which produced it. The other interpretation 
is that Abraham, believing God called for the complete 
gift of Isaac to him, led, indeed, by the Spirit of God 
to this supreme separation as the last step in his spiri- 
tual education, interpreted the direction of the Spirit 
under the influence of the age in which he lived and 
the customs with which he was familiar, as we ourselves 
are ever doing. The fact of human sacrifice was not 
unfamiliar to him. To us, the extreme of cruelty and a 
practise of barbarism, to him, as to those who practised 
it, it was the expression of religious devotion springing 
from the instinct to give the god the best of the pos- 
sessions, the dearest of the heart. The Semitic ancestors 
of the Hebrews had made human sacrifice. It was not 
uncommon among the Arameans, the Ammonites, the 
Moabites. Jepthah, in fulfilment of his hasty oath, 
gave his daughter, beautiful and beloved, as his thank- 
offering for victory in battle. Abraham was not yet 
far enough away, in his spiritual growth, from his en- 
vironment and traditions to escape their influence. 
They shaped his method of giving his last, greatest 
gift to his God. The method was not of God. He 
thought it was. It was of his age and his traditions 
and he was to learn how much better, purer, holier was 
Jehovah than he had ever dreamed. This interpreta- 
tion brings the patriarch before us as one of the great 
souls of all time, with a consecration and faith which 
inspire men of today. We think of the agony through 
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which he and Sarah passed as the struggle between love 
to Isaac and duty to God tore its terrible way through 
their hearts. We picture to ourselves the last good- 
byes; the long, sileht journey of father and son to the 
place of offering, giving the suffering patriarch time to 
repent his decision had it been in his heart so to do; 
the final scene when, with hand uplifted, Abraham would 
complete his sacrifice; and the moment of unbelievable 
revelation and joy when, in the light of his completed 
offering, he was able to see God as he is and learned 
that the sacrifice which God asks is of the spirit. It 
is the picture of a great spiritual heroism. 

Three truths, at least, are taught by this story. 

First. The consecration of the final, inner thing 
within us is the fundamental principle of the godly life. 
God was asking not for Isaac but for Abraham. He 
was testing him not to see whether he would give his 
son but whether he would give himself. When the 
father's heart was laid on the altar, the purpose of God 
was accomplished. So was it with Jesus when he gave 
his inner self first and his body afterward. So was it with 
Paul when he said, " For me to live is Christ." It is 
that inner thing which rules us that God asks. Our 
sacrifice is never completed, however costly our altar 
may be, until this is given. It is this which Matheson 
means when he says that in God's sight the pains of 
Christ's flesh were not his offering. " The deepest part 
of his sacrifice was invisible; it was the surrender of his 
will. The gift which he presented to his Father was not 
his pain but himself — his willingness to suffer. What 
the Father loved was rather the painlessness than the 
pain. ... It was a completed offering before Calvary 
began. ... It was seen by the Father before it was 
seen by the world. . . . Even so, my brother, is it with 
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thee. • . . Thou hast brought up thy gift to Mount 
Moriah and hast laid it there before the Lord — laid 
it open in thy heart, uncovered on the front of thy 
bosom. ... He accepts the offering of thy will as an 
offering of thy gift. He asks not the blood of Isaac 
when he has seen the blood of Abraham." 

Second. There is a truth here, too, concerning the 
meaning of faith in God. This is faith — Abraham 
offering Isaac, his son, his only son, the heir of the 
promise upon whom, so far as he could see and as God 
had said, depended all the future of the Kingdom. Faith 
is that attitude of the soul which keeps us moving on in 
the way of the divine leading even when the call of the 
Spirit appears to be a reversal of the will and promise 
of God, as the offering of the one upon whom the ful- 
filment of the promise, " Thy seed shall be in number 
as the sand," depended seemed to be an undoing of all 
God had covenanted to do through him. Going on 
when to go seems to undo, this is faith because it ac- 
cepts the sight of God where our eyes cannot see and 
trusts the goodness of God when he appears to deny it 
himself. 

Third. Further are we taught in this old story that 
all God's dealings with his children are those of a wise 
and faithful process of spiritual education, through which 
he seeks to give them the true vision of himself, the 
true understanding of the nature* of the godly life and 
the blessedness of faith in him in the devotion and serv- 
ice of the surrendered life. His separations from our 
idols are separations to himself. His tearing away of 
the human and material scaffoldings with which we 
have surrounded ourselves and on which we have come 
to depend is in order that the beauty of the structure of 
our lives may stand forth in its symmetry. His leading 
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of us in paths we do not choose, his withholdings, are 
training us to see and know the truths which, otherwise, 
would be hidden from us. He takes away the outward 
things in which we have trusted and on which we have 
depended that we may see the superlative value of the 
things which are unseen and eternal. In all the disci- 
pline of our lives, he is educating us to understand and 
value the inner life and its expression in worship and 
service and to perceive that God must be all and in 
all, as he taught Micah so long ago. 

"Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, and bow 
myself before the high God? shall I come before him with 
burnt-offerings, with calves a year old? will Jehovah be 
pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God? '* 
The climax of his educative process is always the 
moment when our separations reach their climax. It 
was on the mountain, by the altar, when his hand 
holding the knife was uplifted to slay his son that 
Abraham came to the glorious revelation of God that 
changed all his future. There it was he found a sacri- 
fice which God had provided; there a knowledge of him 
which made God henceforth to him a new being. When 
we have surrendered the inner thing, as Abraham did, 
and follow in faith, as he, when God seems to be revers- 
ing his promises, and come to our Mount Moriah, there, 
by the altar where we are about to make our sacrifice, 
God himself will have provided one for us. There will 
we have a revelation of his character which will give us 
new faith and bring us into a new personal relation with 
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him. But we never i&nd this this side the altar; never 
part way there; only by the altar as we are about to 
complete our sacrifice. There, in the complete surrender 
to which we have come and in the expression of it in 
the way in which we believe God desires; there, in the 
utterance of our faith which trusts amid the seeming 
reversal of all we had hoped and believed; there, by 
our altar, God opens our eyes and gives us light; there 
we learn that, after all, we make no sacrifice, for God 
himself provides it for us. 

John Ellery Tuttle, 
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ISAAC AND REBEKAH 

Genesis 24 : 1-67 

" Thau shaU go unto my country^ and to my kindred^ and take a 
wife for my son Isaac" — Gen, 24 : 4. 

What a picture these last verses of the twenty-fourth 
chapter of the Book of Genesis gives us! "And Re- 
bekah arose, and her damsels, and they rode upon the 
camels, and followed the man. . . . And Isaac went 
out to meditate in the field at the eventide." How 
often that drama has been reenacted in the far East. 
How often young men have " gone out to meditate," 
to wonder what *' she " would be like when finally she 
came. And how often young women have covered them- 
selves with the veil when they drew near for the first 
time to their stranger-bridegroom. It all reads like 
something far-off and romantic and quite outside our 
world. 

For to our modem Western mind this old Eastern 
habit of arranging a marriage without consulting the 
affections of the two persons most intimately concerned 
seems arbitrary and unfair. It is with amazement that 
we learn, from the Orient, that these marriages are 
often happy and blessed. 

To us of the West it is the exercise of our free wills 
which gives value and significance to our acts. To the 
Oriental this ** arranged " marriage seems to be part of a 
world in which a certain mixture of fatalism is accepted 
submissively. That is why this story of the marriage 
of Isaac and Rebekah seems so ** long ago and far away." 

It is both difficult and dangerous for us modems to 
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take a story like this and try to fit it closely into the 
conditions of our own life. The institution of marriage 
is one which lives by continually adapting itself to 
changing conditions, and to imply that marriage is 
" the same yesterday, today and forever," is to deny 
the plain facts of history. 

Within the Bible itself there is more than one view of 
marriage, and apparently each view is acceptable to the 
conscience of its own time. The patriarchs were for 
the most part polygamists. Solomon kept a harem. The 
prophets lifted the whole idea of marriage from the 
physical to the moral level and gave it a new dignity. 
Paul introduced into the pagans world a fresh conception 
of chastity and mutual consideration. And Jesus makes 
the bond between " these twain " part of the world of 
eternal spiritual realities, which in the very nature of the 
case cannot be arbitrarily set aside by passing fancy. 

Two broad facts stand out in the Bible teaching about 
marriage. First: that it rests, in the last analysis, upon 
moral loyalty and spiritual kinship even more than upon 
physical impulse. And second: that its precise forms 
and the actual interdependence of its parties vary from 
time to time, with changing social environment and with 
the changing levels of conscience. 

To attempt, therefore, to superimpose bodily these 
Genesis stories of the marriages of the patriarchs upon 
the conditions of family life today is both historically 
impossible and morally unwise. We are to learn from 
them rather than to imitate them. 

Here is this marriage of Isaac and Rebekah. It has 
its very beautiful and ideal side. The story of this 
vicarious wooing, carried on for Isaac by his servant, is 
very romantic. The record of the meeting with Re- 
bekah by the well-side, of her simplicity, her hospitality, 
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her modesty is all fascinating. The picture of her part- 
ing from her home, her journey across the desert, and 
her sunset meeting with her husband-to-be is drawn with 
very fine skill and done in very rich colors. 

Moreover, this marriage of Isaac and Rebekah was the 
one striking exception, among the families of the pa- 
triarchs, to the common custom of polygamy. Isaac, 
so far as we are .told, never married any other wives. 
That is why the Prayer Book marriage service even now 
exhorts modem Christians to live with one another " as 
Isaac and Rebekah lived faithfully together." 

But, then, there were those other and later aspects of 
this marriage which marred its early beauty. The 
story of Rebekah's treachery in the matter of Jacob's 
deceit, while the Old Testament seems to regard it as 
historically necessary and justifiable, is not of itself 
morally ideal or morally defensible. Rebekah is certainly 
not to be imitated in this respect. We must draw our 
lessons for the present from this old story of the distant 
past with caution and with moral perspective. 

Let us take, therefore, one or two of the outstanding 
aspects of the story of this romance, and see what, 
humanly, it has to say to us. Let us see where it con- 
forms with the common experience of all men, and where, 
therefore, it still speaks to us in our own tongue. 

One is struck, in the first place, with that most promi- 
nent aspect of the incident mentioned before, the fact 
that neither Isaac nor Rebekah had any choice in the 
matter but were simply passive partners to a union 
which was arranged for them. They had never seen 
one another. They had been given no opportunity to 
" fall in love." They were expected simply to accept a 
situation which was brought about by their parents. 

Repugnant as this situation is to our Western mind it 
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has, nevertheless, a certain i&delity to experience in it. 
For even we Westerners have a truism which saj^ that 
all real marriages are '* made in heaven." What we 
probably mean is that they are brought about, not 
by any conscious choice of those concerned, but by some 
" power not ourselves " that works for love. Despite 
all our insistence upon the freedom of the will, there is 
still something to be said for the old-fashioned orthodox 
faith that in the big affairs of life we are not free agents, 
but the creatures of a will greater and wiser than our 
own. 

So far as we can gather from the testimony of the 
world's great lovers they have always felt themselves 
to be helpless in the flood of their desire. This passivity 
and helplessness of the true lover, this feeling that he is 
in the grip of something bigger than himself, is in our 
human relationships the counterpart and symbol of the 
energy which religion has called ** the irresistible grace of 
God.*' Isaac and Rebekah, therefore, passive and help- 
less in their situation, are just symbols of us all when 
the great experiences of life flood over us and take us 
off our feet with their depth and sweep. It is no re- 
proach to find yourself mastered by some great human 
affection or some religious purpose. Perhaps that is one 
of the lessons God is trying to teach us through the 
ebbing and flowing of human affections, that it is only 
when we let ourselves go into the " Immortal Love, 
forever full, forever flowing free," that we find ourselves. 

Then, in the second place, there is this desire of 
Abraham that his son should have a wife from his own 
country and his own kindred. That was why he did not 
let Isaac marry one of the daughters of Canaan, but 
sent back to Mesopotamia for a woman of his own 
people. 
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This most intimate of all human relationships falls 
back ultimately upon some real community of permanent 
interests. Men and women cannot liye together long 
and happily unless they have some real common con- 
cerns which they share together. It must be eternally 
true that the attraction of woman for man and man for 
woman rests upon a certain native antithesis. It is 
because they are unlike that they are drawn to one 
another. Browning desires 

" All her body and sotd 
That completes my whole. 
All that women add to men. 

Yet if marriage be nothing more than the play of these 
contrasting natures one on the other it gives little prom- 
ise of any permanent peace and happiness. The modem 
student of this whole question sees in the institution of 
marriage today the collision of many apparently irrec- 
oncilable interests. Practically all the modem fiction 
and drama dealing with this problem tell of woman's 
struggle for new liberties, and man's hereditary assertion 
of mastery. " The clash of these opposing moods makes 
all real mingling of personalities impossible; the man 
and woman remain hard, separate units, continually 
asking themselves whether anything of value to them- 
selves is resulting from the union. The effect is that the 
relations tend to become trivial and temporary, a plea- 
sure rather than the satisfaction of a profound need, an 
excitement, not an attainment. The fundamental loneliness 
into which we are bom remains untouched, and the 
hunger for inner companionship remains unappeased." 

These words reflect a mood which is all too familiar 
in modem " problem " literature. Now it is the business 
of religion to give men and women a common ground on 
which they may stand together. It has been truly said 
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that the things we share are far more important than the 
things we cannot share. Radical as the contrasts be- 
tween men and women may be, mutually exclusive as 
their liberties sometimes seem to be in the most intimate 
of all human relationships, it is still true that the things 
which can be shared in marriage are more important 
than the things which cannot be shared. 

A prophetic vision of this truth lies in this old Genesis 
romance before us. We read that Abraham sent back 
to his home in Mesopotamia to get a wife for Isaac. 
He sensed the fact that the hope of the continuance of 
the great adventure of faith upon which he had embarked 
lay not in a chance marriage for Isaac with one of the 
daughters of Canaan, but in a union which should rest 
upon some deeper community of tradition and purpose. 
The promise of the increasing community of the faithful 
must come through a household which, itself, should be 
built upon the deep foundations of a common heritage 
and aim. 

In so far forth, this old story speaks home to us to- 
day. It bids us establish this most intimate of all human 
relationships upon the basis of the deepest interests in 
life. It is not in the convent or the monastery that the 
kingdom of God is best mediated to the world, but 
through a family life where there is common recognition 
of religion as the strongest social tie the world knows. 

It was for this end that these twain became one flesh. 
And it is to this end their heirs in the heritage of faith 
will found homes and families in each new time. 

Willard Learoyd Sperry. 
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Genesis 25 : 27-34 
**And the boys grew:** etc.— Gen, 25 :27. 

These words were spoken of two children bom in the 
same home, of the same parents, and at the same time. 
In after years they played a great part in the history 
of their people, for each became the founder of a great 
family. Their deeds are recounted at much length in 
the Old Testament, but for the period of perhaps the 
first twenty years during which life was fullest of in- 
crease and development the Bible has only these four 
words: " And the boys grew." 

That is the way childhood used to be regarded. Only 
in comparatively recent years has there been a change. 
It is due to this thought of life, one may suppose, that 
we have but one narrative of the years of the boyhood 
of Jesus, and that is all too brief. It is the story of a 
jingle incident when he was twelve years old, and 
to cover a stretch of many years we have simply the 
statement that Jesus was obedient to his parents, that he 
increased in stature and that he grew in favor with God 
and man. Yet what wonderful things the first years of 
life witness! Then the body gets its growth; then the 
mind attains most of the knowledge for a lifetime; then 
one learns how to do things through the training of head 
and hand. And somewhere in the seemingly uneventful 
days of early life the natural inclination manifests itself, 
little by little, yet clearly, for development or correction. 
When, one wonders, and how early, did it begin to be 
plain that Esau was of impatient disposition, and fond of 
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ministering tx) bodily appetite? How soon did it appear 
that his brother Jacob was quite opposite in tempera- 
ment — quiet, calculating and determined? None too 
much attention is given to the unfolding years nowadays, 
but we have come a long ways from the time when it 
is written merely " and the boys grew." 

Jacob's attitude towards his brother in this first inci- 
dent of their young manhood shows his character 
strongly marked, and there is much to criticize in his 
dealing here with Esau. Jacob was grasping and un- 
brotherly. He begins a policy of life at this point which 
was mainly to control his acts until that night many 
years later when he wrestled with the angel until the 
sun rose at Peniel. Of Jacob's supplanting sins much 
may be said, and much is said in the modern interpreta- 
tion of his life, but since the lesson is designated at this 
time for "The World's Temperance Sunday,'** it is to 
the weaknesses of Esau that attention is especially turned. 
One thinks of Jacob as a strong character even in his 
misdeeds, but Esau is weak. Where bodily appetite 
controls there is always a weak person, at whatever age 
of life. Jacob sinned with respect to what he hoped to 
be, unwilling to trust the Lord to bring it about. Esau 
sinned with respect to fleshly lusts, esteeming a satisfy- 
ing meal above the ambitions that belonged to his 
birthright. For all time Jacob teaches the failure that 
waits on deceit; for all time, also, Esau's name is 
synonymous with folly through appetite, the placing of 
bodily interests above the spiritual. Perhaps these 
respective tendencies might have been curbed and cor- 
rected with no great effort, as the boys grew, but in 
manhood's settled stress, it often takes the chastening 
of decades to accomplish reform, even when reform 
comes. 
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Intemperance is, in its largest spread and most general 
statement, the usurpation by the body of the place in 
life belonging to the spirit of a man. The body always 
tends to tyrannize. Beautiful as it is in its strength, it is 
a horrid master. It knows no secure boundaries; it is 
satisfied only with satiety. The whim may be small, but 
it will pay a great price rather than be denied. A 
birthright goes into the balance as if it were a copper 
coin. If that were not enough, anything else might be 
forthcoming. Soon or late everything precious is likely 
to be proffered for greedy desire. This is why the an- 
cient proverbs of the Hebrews included among many 
warnings against Esau's sin the saying: ** Put a knife 
to thy throat, if thou be a man given to appetite." 

It is because one kind of yielding to bodily craving 
causes more sin and sorrow than any other in our day 
that we have come to speak of intemperance so fre- 
quently as if by it were meant only indulgence in in- 
toxicating drinks. Sensuality's chief crime against the 
spiritual life comes to stand for the whole satanic cata- 
logue of intemperate practises. And, in truth, if intoxi- 
cating beverages could be killed out of modem society 
as determined tillers of the soil kill out alder bushes by 
axe and plow and fire, how great would be the gain! 

So far have we come through sorrow, toil and pain, 
that the arguments are now almost wholly against the 
use of intoxicating liquors. Our most progessive 
physicians are done with alcohol; food experts are deny- 
ing its value. Soldiers fight better without it and 
civilians support their sacrifices and hardships better when 
the saloons are closed. The one great victory in the present 
war worthy to be mentioned in history with the Battle 
of the Marne as profoundly affecting the future of man- 
kind is the victory in Russia over the vodka traffic. 
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Whatever happens after the world war closes, it is im- 
possible to think that either in Russia, France, Great 
Britain or our own country there will ever again be 
given the old measure of license to appeal to men's 
appetites for intoxicating liquors. So much already we 
begin to write on the gain side of the world's profit and 
loss account in this terrible war. By the very extremi- 
ties of mankind we are being taught. Grain cannot be 
used for food if the breweries and distilleries are to have 
it, and since there is not enough for both, hungry people 
begin to see where enormous quantities of grain foods 
go to the end of feeding harmful appetite, but not of 
satisfying honest hunger. 

It is a good thing alike for all the sons of Esau and 
all the sons of Jacob and all the sons of mankind to 
hear the cry, increasing ever in volume, in awfulness of 
world strife, that " we need prohibition for the duration 
of the war." Once let this generation experience a period 
of freedom from the brewery, distillery, and distributing 
saloon and hotel and we are a long way on the road to 
national prohibition. When the poor man's granary 
food-stuff has to be doubled in cost in order to allow 
enough grain for manufacturers of intoxicating drinks, 
then many who have been cloudy in their vision regard- 
ing prohibition may get clear sight on the problem. 
Walter B. Cannon, professor of physiology in Harvard 
University, and Irving Fisher, professor of political 
economy in Yale University, unite in saying: 

" We have reviewed the statistics submitted in regard 
to the 7,000,000,000 pounds of food-stuffs used in the 
manufacture of malt and distilled liquors in the United 
States. It is probable that as much as one-sixth of the 
total may be necessary for the production of denatured 
alcohol. At a low estimate of its calorific or fuel value 
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the remaining five-sixths would supply the energy require- 
ment of 7,000,000 men for a year." 

The men need the food. Who shall have it, the 
reckless sons of Esau for their lusts, or the toiling masses 
for their daily bread? This great issue is joined, out 
in the open. 

War, with all its evils, develops heroisms. The price 
to pay for them is too great; we must get them in 
other ways. But since we are in war let us use all that 
is noblest in its militarism for every great end that may 
be served. Let us all take heart in the fight against 
appetite and greed. Much has already been won. 
Much more can be won if we dare enough. The high 
faith is growing that notwithstanding all the awful 
lapses of these days, it is in God's plan to have a purer, 
humbler, friendlier world when the war is over. Esau's 
tribe will not be permitted their old place of self-indul- 
gence in the new order. The signs of better things are 
writ large. Let us take courage. 

Frederick Harlan Page. 
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Genesis 27 : 1-45 

" My father peradventure wiU fed me, and I shall seem to him as a 
deceiver; and I shaU bring a curse upon me, and not a blessing" — 
Gen. 27 : 12. 

Jacob and Esau — twins! But they were not at all 
alike — they were as unlike as William Howard Taf t 
and Theodore Roosevelt. When we look merely upon 
the outward appearance twins may seem exactly alike 
but when we pierce below the outer wrapping to the 
inner disposition they are often most unlike. 

The twins in this case did not even look alike. When 
it was suggested to Jacob that he undertake to palm 
himself off upon his half-blind father and thus obtain 
the blessing, he objected on the ground that he would 
surely be detected. " Behold, Esau my brother is a 
hairy man, and I am a smooth man." The skin of 
Esau was to the touch of his blind father as the hide of 
a young goat — symbolic indeed of his sensual, animal 
nature. And Jacob was indeed " a smooth man " — 
smooth also in the accommodated sense of that term. 

The contrast extended to their tastes and pursuits. 
"The boys grew; and Esau was a cunning hunter, a 
man of the field." He was a typical nomad going far 
afield in his quest of game. " Jacob was a quiet man, 
dwelling in tents." He had the commercial instinct 
which kept him close to the haunts of men where profits 
grew. He had the ruling instinct which still holds his 
lineal descendants to the cities in preference to all that 
rural life has to offer. 
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The contrast extended to the standing which the twins 
enjoyed in their own home. " Isaac loved Esau, be- 
cause he did eat of his venison." He loved him also 
because his own uncalculating nature found this bold, 
impulsive, generous sportsman more congenial. ** Re- 
bekah loved Jacob" — her practical, capable nature 
found in this all too practical younger son a kindred 
spirit. 

When the father of these strangely contrasting twins 
felt himself broken with his advancing years he said to 
his favorite, the cunning hunter, " Behold now, I am old, 
I know not the day of my death. Now therefore take, 
I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and 
go out to the field, and take me some venison; and 
make me savoury meat, such as I love, and bring it to 
me, that I may eat; that my soul may bless thee before 
I die." The strange belief in the mystic efficacy at- 
taching to a dying utterance was common in that land 
at that time and the old man sought to ** gather up all 
his forces in a single, potent, prophetic wish." 

It was a cheap, low form of blessing which he had in 
contemplation. It was to spring from no prophetic 
vision or ecstasy; it was to arise from no enduement of 
power from on high. It was to result mainly from the 
physical stimulus afforded by the fresh meat and the 
wine. He would utter his generous hopes touching the 
prospects of his older son in that mood of joy which 
arises from being wined and dined. Rough material 
this out of which the Lord of the ages had to form the 
beginnings of a Messianic movement in which all the 
nations of the world should be blessed! He has worked 
not with such tools as he would but with such tools as 
he had. 

The expressed intent of Isaac was overheard by his 
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wife, and the quick-witted, capable Rebekah again 
steps into the breach. We have seen her carrying it 
off with neatness and dispatch when Eliezer, the trusted 
steward of Abraham, came from afar to propose for her 
hand on behalf of his young master. Years have passed 
and the maiden of that earlier scene has become the 
mother of grown men, yet her quick eye is not dimmed 
nor her natural force in carrying her point abated. 
Her plan swiftly conceived and skilfully executed by 
her crafty son will set savoury meat before the half-blind 
patriarch and set also his blessing upon the head of her 
favorite before the cunning hunter shall have had time 
to stalk his deer. 

The scheme was clever, no doubt, yet Jacob is at first 
staggered by its very boldness. " But my brother is a 
hairy man and I am a smooth man — peradventure my 
father will feel me and I shall bring a curse upon me and 
not a blessing." But this prudent and scheming house- 
wife is in no wise daunted by this contingency. The skin 
of the young kid (whose body was even then providing 
the " savoury meat ") upon the hands and the smooth 
neck of the *' quiet man " would overcome that ob- 
stacle. ** If we should fail," said Jacob, ** I shall seem 
to him a deceiver." But the crafty, capable mother, like 
Lady Macbeth with her reluctant lord, is confident. 
She too would have been ready to say, " But screw your 
courage to the sticking-place and we'll not fail." 

The plan was put through with many an uttered lie 
adding its ugly help to the acted treachery. "Who art 
thou? " said the blind father when he heard the ap- 
proaching footsteps and smelled the fragrance of the 
savoury meat. ** And Jacob said, I am Esau thy first- 
bom." The old man was amazed at such dispatch and 
he asked, " How is it that thou hast found it so quickly?" 
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And then the ready young liar replied, ** Because the 
Lord thy God sent me good speed." 

What wretched cant! ** Lying lips are an abomina- 
tion to the Lord " in any situation, but when the lie is 
coupled with pious references to God then the deceit 
is twice damned. The great dramatist put fresh strokes 
of moral ugliness into his portrait of Richard III when 
he had him say, 

" I do the wrong and first begin to brawl. 
The secret mischiefs that I set abroach 
I lay unto the grievous charee of others. 
Now they believe it and withal whet me 
To be revenged on Rivers, I>orset, Grey. 

But then I sigh and with a piece of scripture 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil. 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With old, odd ends stolen forth of holy writ 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil.'* 

The hands and the neck and the tongue of this de- 
ceiver were all prepared to bring in each one his own 
allotted section of the lie. When Jacob came near, the 
blind father felt him and said, ** The voice is Jacob's 
voice but the hands are the hands of Esau. And he 
discerned him not, because his hands were hairy, as his 
brother Esau's hands. And he said, Art thou my very 
son Esau? And Jacob said, I am. So he blessed him." 

The blessing was bestowed in terms so generous that 
the words should have struck home to the heart of the 
deceiver like a knife. Martin Luther in his blunt and 
homely way said of this incident, ** Had it been me I 
would have dropped the dish." But it is a far cry from 
the warm-hearted, impulsive reformer to this cool, crafty, 
persistent supplanter. * He held fast to the dish even as 
he held fast to the blessing and to all else that came in 
his way. 

The pathos of Esau's return might well have touched 
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a heart of stone. He came wearily in from his hunting 
with his savoury meat and his unblessed life to receive 
the coveted benediction from his father. And when he 
learned that again he had been superseded he cried out 
in an agony of disappointment, ''Is he not rightly called 
Supplanter? for he hath supplanted me these two times? 
He took away my birthright; and now behold, now he 
hath taken away my blessing. And Esau said, Hast 
thou but one blessing, my father? Bless me, even me also, 
O my father. And Esau lifted up his voice, and wept." 

" It is the cry of one," said Cardinal Newman, " who 
has rejected God and now God in turn has rejected him. 
It is the cry of one who has trifled with God's mercies 
and then sought to regain them when it was all too 
late. It is the cry of one who has not heeded the warn- 
ing, ' See that ye receive not the grace of God in vain,' 
and who has ' come short of the grace of God.* " 

The oracle once uttered was, according to ancient be- 
lief, irrevocable like the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
It was, as they held, spoken under divine impulse and to 
change it would seem to imply that the divine impulse 
had been caught napping and thus compelled to reverse 
itself. This was unthinkable, therefore the pronounce- 
ment must stand. And Isaac answered the heartfelt 
cry of Esau, " Behold, I have made him thy lord. What 
then shall I do for thee, my son? " 

"And E^au hated Jacob and said in his heart. The 
days of mourning for my father are at hand; then I 
will slay my brother Jacob." And twenty years later 
the Supplanter trembled under that threat when he 
stood at Jabbok Ford aware that- Esau was marching 
toward him through the darkness of the night with four 
hundred armed Bedouins. 

Charles Reynolds Brown. 
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Gbnbsis 28 : 10-22 

" He hath not deaU wUh us after our sins, nor rewarded us after 
our iniquities" — Ps, 103 : 10, 

Jacob made a wonderful discovery, — that the Lord 
was present on the road to Paddan-aram. He became 
aware of what he had always known. He had never 
doubted the correctness of the theory of God's onuii- 
presence, or everywhereness, it was an evident truth, a 
logical outcome of all his thinking about God. But 
Jacob had never localized his theory. What he had 
known before was in the abstract. Suddenly he became 
aware of it in the concrete and local. He found, to his 
wonder, that the road to Paddan-aram was a part of 
everywhere, and that he was a part of everybody. 
" Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not." 

Jonah, later, made the same blunder. He knew that 
God was everywhere, and that he was at Joppa. But he 
evidently thought that God was not on the Mediter- 
ranean nor in Spain. And God took a unique way of 
making Jonah aware of his blunder. 

This is not an uncommon habit of the human mind, 
this failure to make concrete that which we know in the 
abstract. We all believe in the sinfulness of human- 
kind. We never hesitate to say, in concert with other 
worshipers, that we '* have done the things we ought 
not to have done, and have left undone the things we 
ought to have done." But we are quite loath to make 
that fact specific, and more loath that any other man 
should make for us any specific and personal application. 

It never was as easy as today to believe in the every- 
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whereness of God, as a spiritual presence. The wonders 
of. radium, the pervasive and the persistent, have made it 
easier. " Atom " was once the last word in minuteness, 
for three hundred million of them could stand on a line 
an inch long. Then the electron was discovered, one 
hundred thousand of which took the space of an atom's 
diameter. Now the radium unit carries the figures into 
indefinitely finer minuteness. 

This gives no demonstration of the pervasive God. 
There is still essential difference between diffused stuff 
and the active will of God. It is, however, a suggestive 
parable, what Drummond would call a " new credential." 

We all subscribe to the psalmist's creed in this matter, 
— "Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising; thou 
understandest my thought afar off." ** There is not a 
word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, thou knowest it 
altogether." " Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence? " " If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me." 

Why, then, did Jacob need a special reminder that 
God was there, as a part of everywhere? Why are we 
not always aware of this great fact which we know and 
never doubt? 

Sometimes we simply forget. Sometimes we want to 
forget. Jonah wanted to be unaware of God's presence. 
Jacob *' did not like to retain God in his mind." Jacob 
had become a great sinner. He had cheated and be- 
trayed his father and brother. As an excuse, he was on 
his way back to his mother's old home to find a wife. 
In reality he was running away from his angry brother 
and from his offended God. And the thought of God 
with him on the way was not altogether a pleasant one. 
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What would it mean to us all if we were really aware 
of the presence of the God of justice? Would it not 
develop a divine carefulness? Men do not deny God in 
their minds. The fool says " in his heart " there is no 
God. Where we are most apt to deny him is in our 
conduct. The worst atheism of today is that which be- 
lieves in God as a matter of creed, and denies him as a 
matter of character. 

It was also the God of mercy who made himself 
known to weary Jacob on the way to Paddan-aram. 
He was interested in the man, in spite of all the wrong; 
interested in him for the sake of his soul, and for the 
sake of the work mapped out for him. Jacob was an 
important link in the chain of blessing for the people of 
God. As the farmer sees the possibilities for grain in 
the neglected swamp; as the sculptor sees the possibili- 
ties of beauty in the rough marble; as Jesus saw the 
possibilities of work in Saul the persecutor; so the Lord 
saw what Jacob was capable of doing in his Kingdom. 
The vision at Beer-sheba was the first in a series of 
efforts to reclaim Jacob, efforts successful only after 
many years, culminating in the wrestling match at the 
brook Jabbok, when Jacob became Israel. 

Jacob was lonely, but not alone. He was a fugitive, 
but not forsaken. He discovered that the Lord is not 
only *' mindful of his own," but also mindful of those 
who cannot claim to be his own. 

We cannot get away from the presence of the God of 
justice. We need never get away from the presence of 
the God of mercy. God is ** waiting to be gracious." 



it 



Ah, many a time we look, on star-lit nights. 
Up to the sky, as Jacob did of old, — 

Look, longing, up to the eternal lights 
To spell their lines of gold. 
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" But nevermore as to the Hebrew boy 

Each on his way the angels walk abroad; 
And nevermore we hear, with awful joy, 
The awful voice of God. 

** Yet to pure eyes the ladder still is set, 
And angel visitants still come and go. 
Many bright messengers are moving yet 
From the dark world below." 

This vision which Jacob had, with its logical sugges- 
tions for our own experiences, seems to have a peculiarly 
logical message for these awful war times. Is it not the 
everywhereness of God that gives to men their divine 
calmness in the presence of death, and to women their 
divine comfort in the sacrifice of loved ones? 

God and his opened heaven are as near the hospital 
bed behind the lines " somewhere in France," as to the 
hospital bed in the calm quiet of your city. They are 
as real to the soul that in loyal devotion meets death 
amid the crash and horror of the battle-plain, as to the 
soul that breathes itself away in the still chamber of 
death. 

For unnumbered men in these days the heavens again 
are opened, the foot of many a ladder is set on bloody 
fields of strife, with the top reaching into the open sky, 
and the angel messengers ascending and descending. 

" I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.'' 

Clarence F. SwifL 
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Genesis 33 : 1-11 

"And Jacob lifted up his eyes, and looked^ and, behold, Esau came, 
and wUh him four hundred men, — Gen. 33 : 7. 

When the sun rose over Peniel after that long, hard 
night of struggle with the mysterious Presence, Jacob 
found himself possessed by a new purpose. He felt 
that " he had prevailed with God " — he feels now that 
he may be able to prevail with men. The advance of 
the brother whom he had wronged twenty years before, 
at the head of a band of armed Bedouins, offered an 
effective challenge to the newly awakened moral con- 
sciousness of this '' smooth " and successful man. 

His manner in meeting this offended brother is most 
interesting. His large family circle included children 
bom to him from both of his wives and from the two 
housemaids as well. In the face of this impending 
danger he marshalled them in the reverse order of his 
affection for them. " He put the handmaids and their 
children foremost, and Leah and her children after, and 
Rachel (the favorite wife) and Joseph hindermost." 
If the slaughtering instinct of those wild men in Esau's 
command should perchance be appeased with something 
less than the total number of possible victims, Jacob 
would have them spare the dearest. 

Then " he himself passed over before them, and bowed 
himself to the ground seven times, until he came near 
to his brother." Here we have the customary Oriental 
salaaming and kotowing — the man would have bowed 
himself in the presence of his threatening brother seventy 
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times seven to have gained his end. And we may be- 
lieve in more generous vein that when he had bowed 
himself before the Lord the night before in penitence for 
his faithless, selfish life he found it easier to bow him- 
self before the man whom he had wronged. The man 
who has honestly sought to " get right with God " is 
by that very effort both impelled and enabled to get 
right with his fellow men. 

And the knees of his language were still more facile. 
" Who are these? " said E^u when he saw the far- 
flung family line. And Jacob replied in words which 
were much smoother than oil, " The children which God 
hath graciously given thy servant." It was a soft 
answer and it turned away wrath. And at this " the 
handmaids came near, they and their children, and 
bowed themselves: and Leah also and her children 
came near, and bowed themselves: and after came 
Joseph near and Rachel, and bowed themselves." Huns 
and Vandals could scarcely have found it in their hearts 
to have wreaked vengeance upon so humble and beseech- 
ing a company belonging though they did to one whose 
career had been that of a ** Supplanter." 

Then Esau inquired as to the generous " present " 
which Jacob had sent ahead in five successive " droves " 
with ** a space betwixt drove and drove " for the sake 
of the cumulative effect it might have upon the heart of 
the man who had been robbed of his birthright and of 
his blessing. ** He said. What meanest thou by all this 
company which I met? " And the man, whose trembling 
knees had already kissed the ground seven times in the 
presence of his brother, replied, " To find grace in the 
sight of my lord." 

" Thy servant — my lord." " The quiet man dwell- 
ing in tents " was set upon the hard task of taming the 
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ferocity of the wild and hairy hunter whose anger he 
had provoked and he is ready to go all lengths in self^ 
abasement. It was effective, for diplomacy hath its 
victories no less than dreadnoughts. The man Esau 
whom we have often regarded as a rough, rude nature 
given over to uncontrolled appetite here shows himself 
noble and princely. He and his men might have made 
short work of Jacob with his wrongly gotten " flocks 
and herds ** and with the women and children. But 
the mailed fist of vengeance is nowhere in evidence. 
We find instead the open, ungloved, outstretched hand 
of fraternal welcome. " Esau ran to meet him, and em- 
braced him, and fell upon his neck, and kissed him." 

He was dealing with a man who had shown himself 
grasping in the extreme but the rough and ready hunter 
will show himself magnanimous. He stands ready to 
decline the present which Jacob had sent ahead as a 
peace offering. ** I have enough, my brother; let that 
thou hast be thine." But the smooth man pressed it 
upon him with words which indicated that he had 
learned to speak with ** other tongues " and to act from 
other motives than those which E^u had experienced in 
their dealings of old. And in the face of this loving 
insistence Esau yielded and accepted the gift of peace. 

The moment Jacob realized that he and his family 
and his flocks were all safe, through the chivalrous and 
forgiving magnanimity of the brother he had wronged, 
his joy and his words knew no restraint. " I have seen 
thy face," he said to Esau, " as one seeth the face of 
God, and thou wast pleased with me." Flattery here 
hath made her masterpiece! The subservient desire to 
please and to placate could go no higher — nor lower. 
He had felt the night before when he brought himself 
to the altar of spiritual struggle that his brother had 
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justly aught against him. And he must have resolved 
in that hard hour to make some sort of restitution, in 
the only terms now open to him, to the one he had 
wronged. And when his offering and his penitence were 
thus graciously accepted it seemed to him as if the very 
face of God were smiling upon him. 

Here indeed were fruits meet for repentance! The 
grasping man was trying to get up at the very point 
where he had fallen down. He had been altogether 
selfish, now he will make his first awkward but well- 
meant movements for moral recovery in the exercise of a 
long overdue generosity. Jacob was like the man so 
skilfully portrayed in one of Maarten Maartens' stories. 
" He loved money because a man who does not love 
money is a socialist and a socialist is an atheist and an 
atheist is a man who has no religion. Therefore the 
love of money being the root of all religion, he loved 
money because he was a religious man. He loved it 
with a humble, tranquil veneration of its majesty, 
recognizing it gratefully as the sheet-anchor of respecta- 
bility." 

Jacob had been trying to live with God, the only 
God he had known heretofore, quite unmindful of the 
relations he might sustain to his fellow men. Now 
with a new name and a new disposition he is undertak- 
ing to live with God in and through those better rela- 
tions he would establish and sustain with his brother 
men. In the white heat of that spiritual struggle through 
which he had passed at Peniel he had in some measure 
at least been purged of his unholy greed. 

"I am not worthy," he cried when he felt the hand 
of retribution reaching for him through the darkness as 
he prayed at Jabbok Ford. " I am not worthy of the 
least of all thy mercies." He was conscious of his need 
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of some profound moral change before he could look 
either upon the face of his brother or upon the face of 
God. Worthy he was not! We can fully understand 
how he wrestled all night with the question, "What 
shall I do with my material accumulations in order to 
be saved? " The terms of his spiritual agony were not 
merely thoughts and feelings but "oxen and asses, 
camels and flocks." He must pave the way to spiritual 
peace and reconciliation with deeds of restitution and 
with purposes of economic readjustment. 

In the joy of their reconciliation as brothers of one 
blood Esau proposed that they should now join forces 
and make their further journey together. But Jacob 
pleaded the inability of his children of tender age to 
keep pace with the four hundred men; and he urged 
the further fact that in his flocks were many that were 
with young. " My lord knoweth that the children are 
tender: and if they overdrive them one day, all the 
flocks will die." He therefore declines the proffered 
company of his brother and the four hundred men but 
with every imaginable courtesy. " Let my lord, I pray 
thee, pass over before his servant; and I will lead on 
softly, according to the pace of the cattle and according 
to the pace of the children, until I come unto my lord 
unto Seir." 

How oriental it all is and how human! It is as good 
as a play — it is better than a play, for a deeper note 
is struck than we find in most plays. This is the 
last scene we have preserved to us in Scripture of the 
life of E^u and we are grateful for this later portrait 
of the man to be mounted in our album of remem- 
brance. There is some measure of good in every un- 
toward nature if we but have the skill and patience 
observingly to distil it out. And we are strongly re- 
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minded in this whole incident that the man who really 
has seen God face to face cannot rest another day until 
he has made every effort within his power to see also 
the reconciled face of the brother he has wronged by his 
evil doing. 

The curtain here goes down upon any further personal 
contact between these twin brothers. " Esau returned 
that day on his way to Seir. And Jacob journeyed to 
Succoth, and built him an house and made booths for 
his cattle." We may well rejoice that Jacob was led to 
make those moral movements, outward and inward, 
which enabled him to win his brother. " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart — this is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor." 

Charles Reynolds Brown. 
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Genesis 37 : 1-36 

"HtUred stirreth up strife; but love covereth all transgressions,** — 
Prov. 10 : 12. 

There are no causes of misery more common, and 
none so distressing, as family discord. The closer the 
ties that bind, the greater the chafing may be, and the 
sorer the wound that this chafing makes. The sweeter 
the fruit, the sourer the vinegar, and when family affec- 
tion turns sour, the product is worthy of the bottomless 
pit. Even a little acidity in the family circle sets the 
teeth on edge, and makes life scarcely worth living. 

No better illustration of the causes and results 
of family discord does the Bible afford than the story of 
Joseph, his father and his brethren. 

It must be admitted that Jacob was first, if not most, 
to blame for the trouble in his family. Not a very 
admirable character at best, he evidently had a good 
deal of the old Adam to contend with, from the time 
when, with the connivance of his mother, he cheated his 
brother out of the birthright. He is an example of what 
the grace of God can make out of a very crooked stick. 
He was never made entirely straight, though vastly 
straighter than in his youth he gave promise of becoming. 

His unfortunate disposition, or at least his lack of 
wisdom, was shown in the partiality with which he 
treated his youngest son. By disposition he was evi- 
dently the son of his mother. The same trait appeared in 
the character of Rebekah, whose partiality for Jacob 
over Esau embittered the dying hours of her husband 
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IsaaCi and involved Jacob in such a tangle of lying and 
fraud. 

" Israel loved Joseph," we are told, " more than all his 
children, because he was the son of his old age: and 
he made him a coat of many colors. And when his 
brethren saw that his father loved him more than all 
his brethren, they hated him, and could not speak 
peaceably unto him." 

Whether we are to take this literally and believe that 
Jacob cared eleven times as much for Joseph as for 
any one of the eleven brethren or only that he preferred 
him to any one, makes little difference, — a slight 
preference continually shown would be enough to set on 
edge the teeth of all the others. A slight preference 
shown in a modern family for any one child over the 
others is enough to cause misery untold. 

How many children today grieve over the preference 
of parents for a brother or sister. The less favored one 
is not so winsome or pretty, perhaps, or he finds it less 
easy to express his affection, and, in secret, though too 
proud to tell his sorrow, he grieves over this partiality, 
and comes to think at last that he has no chance to 
make his way in life, in comparison with his more 
favored brother. 

Nothing is more foolish than the exhibition of such 
partiality. Indeed it is almost criminal. It is apt to 
render the favored one conceited and toplofty, and to 
depress and mortify and sour the less attractive. It is 
gratifying to know that often the affection of father and 
mother is poured out more lavishly on the sick, the 
crippled, the ill-favored, but when the reverse is the case 
family quarrels are sure to follow. 

Jacob showed his partiality for Joseph by his gift of 
the coat of many colors, and, doubtless, in many other 
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ways. Daintier food, perhaps, fell to Joseph's portion, 
more comforts and less work, and when the older breth- 
ren were sent off to lead the rough and dangerous 
shepherds' life in the wilderness, Joseph stayed comfort- 
ably at home, his only task being to find out news con- 
cerning his brethren. 

We can scarcely wonder that his brethren ** hated him, 
and could not speak peaceably unto him." What a 
picture of family jars does this verse paint, — nagging 
and reviling, hateful words and looks, sneers and mocking, 
are all suggested by it. The folk of Palestine have a 
vocabulary of abuse today richer than that, of almost 
any other land. Doubtiess it was so in Jacob's time. 
They can curse a man's eyes and nose and teeth; they 
can curse his ancestors for six generations back, and his 
children's children's children. We can easily imagine 
the objurgations that Judah and Dan and Gad and the 
others heaped upon Joseph because of his father's 
favoritism. 

Joseph, too, was in part to blame for the family 
discord. In early life he was evidently a most conceited 
and disagreeable youth. Flattered by his father's 
preference and conscious perhaps of being of finer mold 
than his rough and boorish brothers, he put on uncon- 
scionable airs. His conceit colored his dreams, even, 
which he did not have sense enough to keep to himself. 
His was the sheaf to which all the sheaves of his breth- 
ren bowed down. He was the one to whom the sun, 
moon and stars made obeisance. 

Even his partial father rebuked him for this exhibition 
of conceit. His nickname became " The dreamer," and 
many a bitter laugh, springing from a heart of hate, 
did his . brethren indulge in when they spoke of " The 
dreamer." And when they saw him coming over the 
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hills to Dothan to seek them, their sarcastic word of 
greeting was, " Behold, this dreamer cometh/' 

Though their provocation was great, the brothers were, 
after all, the most to blame for the family tragedy. 
Things might have gone on for years longer with only 
bickering and reproaches and heartburning and hatred, 
and no outbreaking crime, as in so many outwardly 
respectable families today. But the opportunity met 
the rancorous hatred of the brothers, and they con- 
spired together to kill him. 

The graphic Bible story makes it easy for us to 
picture the scene. The petted youth, the conceited 
dreamer, draws near, wearing his gorgeous raiment, a 
beautifully embroidered tunic, such as the Bedouins 
wear today when dressed in their best. The shepherd 
brothers are clad in rough sheepskins, not unlike the 
modern shepherd in some parts of the East. 

Their very clothing emphasized the difference be- 
tween them and whetted the edge of the hatred of the 
older brothers. " Come, let us kill him," said one, 
** We will dip that fine coat of his in a goat's blood and 
send it back to the old man, and tell him that an 'evil 
beast * has torn this precious son of his in pieces. He 
won't dream any more about our sheaves bowing down 
to his, or that even the sun, moon and stars make 
obeisance to him." 

One of the brothers, a little more merciful than the 
rest, proposed to drop him into a deep pit, hoping to 
rescue him afterwards. But Providence sent along an 
Ishmaelitish caravan that way, and Joseph was sold 
for a beggarly sum to the passing travelers. 

We cannot pause to remember what momentous 
events hinged on that passing caravan. The saving of 
Joseph's life was only a link in a chain of events that 
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affected the history of mankind for centuries, which 
indeed affects our lives today. The salvation of Egypt, 
as well as of Jacob and his sons, from a direful famine, 
the enslavement of their descendants for hundreds of 
years, the peopling of Palestine by the Hebrews, — on 
what small hinges turn the doors that usher in mighty 
events! 

But our lesson has to do with the family life of Jacob's 
sons, and not with the history of the Israelites. We 
can easily trace the course of the quarrel which almost 
ripened into murder. Partiality, conceit, wrangling, 
conspiracy and intended fratricide were the seeds and 
fruit of this evil tree. Every family quarrel contains 
some of these hateful seeds and may bear such hideous 
fruits. 

I am glad that the future history of Joseph relieves 
this dark picture. Age sometimes hardens and sours 
the disposition, but sometimes it softens and sweetens 
it. In the case of Jacob and his sons, it seems to have 
had the latter effect. They grew to be better men as 
they grew older. Their consciences apparently never 
ceased to trouble the older brothers. They ascribed 
their later troubles to their dastardly act in selling Joseph. 

Jacob never ceased to mourn his favorite son, and his 
fatherly affection was evidently deep and abiding. 

At last Joseph had an opportunity to take a glorious 
revenge. During all the years of his obscurity in the 
palace and in prison, he kept a warm place in his heart 
for his old father, and bore no ill-will toward the broth- 
ers who had treated him so ill. 

" Is the old man, your father, yet alive? *' he asks 
with trembling voice and eyes so moist that he dared 
not eat with them in the palace, lest he betray himself 
as their brother. He heaped Benjamin's plate with a 
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fivefold portion, showing the same partiality for the 
youngest brother that his father had shown for him, but 
not with the same disastrous results. For the older 
brothers had been chastened by their afflictions and 
starved into humility, and did not resent the favoritism 
shown to Benjamin. They groveled at the feet of their 
unknown brother, the great premier of Egypt, bowing 
before him as his dream predicted, and he completed 
the conquest by forgiving and loving them, falling on 
their necks with kisses, and by giving them afterwards 
of the best of the land. 

Thus ended this bitter family feud. We could scarcely 
expect such a sequel to our story. Many family quarrels 
grow more bitter to the very end. Brother will not speak 
to brother, or sister to sister, until death seals their lips 
forever. The sequel to the feud in Jacob's family points 
to the only remedy for all such quarrels. It is spelled 
1-o-v-e, and it is described more beautifully than in any 
other literature in the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians. 

Love may suffer long, but it is kind, and will, sooner 
or later, bring to an end every quarrel, because it 
envieth not the looks or prosperity or the blessings 
heaped upon another. If Joseph's brethren had had 
something more of this grace in their hearts, they would 
not have been angry at Jacob's partiality, or envied 
Joseph's good fortune. 

Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. If Joseph 
had had more love, he would not have told his foolish 
dreams, or vaunted himself over his father and mother 
and brothers. 

Love doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil. 
Love would have prevented Joseph from behaving so 
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unseemly, and his brethren from being so easily provoked 
with the young dreamer, and they would have had no 
such evil thoughts of murder about him. 

Love beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. Love never faileth. 
Such love, even in small measure, would have led 
Jacob's sons to bear with their younger brother, to be- 
lieve and hope that years would bring him wisdom, and 
would have enabled them to endure his supercilious 
conceit. Love would never have failed him or them. 

What a divine recipe this is for curing family dis- 
cord. It is the only one. Such quarrels will be likely 
to grow more and more bitter imtil they end in the 
divorce court as they have done so often, or possibly in 
murder and the murderer's cell. 

Let us pray in every family circle, at every family 
altar, for the love that is kind, modest, well-behaved, 
generous, gentle, that hopes and believes all good things 
about another, — the love that never faileth. 

Francis E. Clark. 
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Genesis 41 : 1t57 

" Now therefore let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and fp»se," 
etc, — Gen, 41 : 33. 

Against the background of the land of as yet un- 
fathomed history and of undated ages, as of eternal 
time; amid the grandeur of architectural monuments, 
of known and unknown origin; of an agriculture that 
was scientific in unnumbered cycles ago; of a symbolism 
and art which, for their varied richness and profound 
significance, are scarcely paralleled in history; of a 
religion, whose secret penetralia has hardly as yet been 
reached; amid material wealth, the frequent revela- 
tions of which, through the spade, continually furnish 
the world with fresh surprises, is set the sweetly human 
and ever enthralling story of Joseph and his brethren. 
Thousands of years old, yet fresh as the morning, end- 
lessly alluring, of inexhaustible charm, and of ever com- 
pelling interest, in archeology, history, ethics and theo- 
logy, is this narrative. 

Set near the forefront of human development, it is 
even yet a primate in the world's literature, while yet 
of matchless worth for the inculcation of spiritual and 
moral lessons that are eternal in their scope and omni- 
present in their moral grip. Simple enough for a child's 
understanding, winsome in plot and diction, this story 
in its biblical form is today a perpetual challenge to the 
mind of genius, the pen of the ready writer, and the 
teacher of religion. It stirs him to produce, not its 
superior, but its equal. 
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A national crisis in economics, especially in the food 
supply, had arisen, even in the empire-kingdom, where 
agriculture was both a fixed science and a settled art. 
Out of the distant heart of the sunny continent flowed 
a life-giving stream of water, at once fertilizing to the 
soil, because of the annual new top-dressing of silt, and 
also because of refreshment and enrichment of the old 
fields. Thus, from the high-water mark, crops for the 
coming year could be predicted and the royal budget 
be calculated in advance. In olden days, when the 
volume of the flood decreased or failed wise men knew 
only too well the sure results. They foresaw hunger, 
famine, crying little ones, infants tugging at dry breasts, 
and whole villages filled with skulls and bones, instead of 
toiling adults and laughing children. Terrible as was 
this horror, it was followed inevitably by pestilence and 
the fattening of the soil, with the chief part of the 
population below, not on, the ground. 

In such a crisis, who should be the nation's deliverer? 
Who, by fixing the budget, regulating the food supply, 
exercising wise governmental supervision, could make the 
country's resources suffice? Who solve the problem of 
famine? Was any one so wise as not only to feed the 
Egyptians, but even to be able to sell from the surplus, 
grain to the immigrant? 

To whom could the ruler of the Nile Valley region, 
called by a title which in varying languages may be 
read as Mikado, Sublime Porte, or Pharaoh, turn in 
his hour of need, as father of his people? To whom but 
to the one man, still young, but in whom experience and 
ability seemed to unite as in no other? He, now the 
son-in-law of Potipherah, priest of On, who, once a 
slave in prison by false accusation, had shown neither 
bitterness nor hatred, had, with judicial poise and calm, 
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as well as with prophetic eye, told not the " fortune " 
but the reality of life to his fellow prisoners. Such a 
man was fit to rule. A convict but not a criminal, even 
as was our Master and Saviour, Joseph, when restored 
to honor and lifted into high office, gave himself not to 
vengeance but to wisdom. Twice had he been op- 
pressed and injured by those above him; but, instead 
of nursing grudges and studying plans of retribution, 
he looked to God who would repay. Searching his 
own heart, he laid aside all thoughts of reprisal. He 
sought rather to bless than to hurt, to heal instead of 
harm. 

So Joseph, once foolish because of youthful limita- 
tions, who had made mistakes, but through penitence 
and heart searching, in the light of God's Spirit, had 
become a new man, who had the Divine ever before him. 
He was chosen to be, for Egypt, minister of the treas- 
ury and source of supply to the people. Even more was 
he to illustrate for all time the workings of that Divine 
Providence which watches the falling sparrow. The 
deserted boy in the pit, the innocent and wrongly ac- 
cused servant, the captive in prison was to be second 
in the duarchy appointed by the Egyptian king himself. 

If history is philosophy teaching by example, this 
incident in the career of Joseph furnishes us with a 
parable of life that sheds light, as of the sun, on the 
deepest problems of human development and destiny. 

Let us note a few of the truths shadowed forth in the 
most fascinating of all ancient narratives. The story of 
Joseph is not a piece of sculpture in bas-relief, as on a 
coin; an intaglio on a granite monolith; or a painting 
on a wall. It is as elaborate a work of art as it is the 
fruit of inspiration. It tells not only of the movement 
of events and the unfolding of a plot, but it portrays 
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and reveals* in most artistic form, not only the variety 
and contrasts of men in many grades of life, but the 
development of personality and the revelations of char- 
acter, even while teaching truths eternal, whether called 
Hebrew or Christian. 

1. This narrative shows the difference between natural 
disposition and acquired character, while illustrating the 
varied phases of both. 

Men may differ as to the potency of either or both of 
the fundamental factors of human evolution, according 
as they are grouped under the categories of heredity and 
environment. Words change, fashions and fads come 
and go, but human nature remains the same. The laws 
of the divine education, both of the race and the in- 
dividual, suffer no change. A study, first of the ma- 
ternal and paternal ancestry and the biographies of the 
individuals, the twelve sons of Jacob, especially as out- 
lined in the forty-ninth chapter of the book of Genesis, 
and then of the subsequent history of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, to the era of the Babylonian captivity, or even 
to the time of the Christ, furnishes data for science as 
well as an illuminating commentary on the force of 
heredity. 

On the other hand, the power of divine grace, in 
altering the trend and tendency inherited from parents 
and ancestors, is especially shown in that portrayal of 
the life of Joseph which, throughout the ages, has fas- 
cinated Bible readers. 

Yet this converting power of God's grace, illustrating 
the transformation of the individual, the soul-wrestlings 
of an habitual sinner and his conversion, through re- 
pentance into a sincere, true, obedient, humble child of 
God, is shown in both father and son, in Jacob and 
in Joseph. 
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A fruitful ground for profitable study and the basis for 
a fascinating course of sermons may be found in this 
theme and the abundant data of scripture to illustrate 
it. No one, whatever his natural limitations or in- 
herited tendencies, need for a moment be discouraged; 
for, whether in pit or in prison, God will hear prayer 
and his grace will work. The penitent soul, the re-bom 
man, may not have Joseph's talents, or his environment, 
or his opportunity; but that God is as truly his Father 
and will hear him when he calls is a truth founded on 
the Rock of Ages. Let none despair, but all hope. 
Every wrestling Jacob, though once a supplanter, may 
by the divine blessing become the victor, yes, even an 
Israel, prince with God. 

II. Blessed is the man who, though injured, nurses no 
grudge. 

It may be only ordinary conmion sense, a truie business 
instinct — as of the busy ten-talent man, compared with 
the lazy grumbler and ungrateful accuser, who interred 
his one talent, without even the foresight of the dog, 
who buries a bone against the hour of hunger — for 
great traders and corporations to waste no time or 
money in revenge upon rivals, but to press on. It is 
mere waste to lose opportunity. In business as in life, 
one must give up the lesser things for the greater. 
Yet it is far nobler, after personal disappointment in the 
individual, to harbor no bitterness against sex or race. 
Beautiful is the poise of the man or woman, disap- 
pointed it may be in hope, in marriage, in friendships, 
to nurse no grudge, but to hold sweet love and sym- 
pathy for the race, nor, " in an acid " grief " dissolve 
the pearl " of '* charity for all, malice to none." In his 
attitude to his brethren, once so cruel, Joseph the ruler 
anticipated the forgiveness of the cross; yes, even be- 
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coming a type, in measure, of the boundless compassion 
and mercy of the Father of us all. 

III. Joseph illustrates the fruits of faithfulness in 
little things. 

" Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall 
stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean 
men." How the wise men of Solomon's reign loved to 
dwell on this truth! How Jesus illustrates it in his 
parables! How the every-day actualities of life in every 
land today confirm it! How the proverbs — mirrors of 
experience — reflect it! It is the foundation truth that 
enables the master writer of fiction to glorify fact. 
The mickle makes the muckle. Grains of sand heaped 
up become a mountain, drops of water the ocean, and 
seconds make eternity. 

The story in Genesis does not overwhelm us with 
details — else it would lose its rapid movement, its com- 
pelling and endless charm — but who can doubt that 
both in Potiphar's household and within the prison, this 
son of Jacob was punctilious in the small matters of 
duty and ever faithful in little things? Youthful defects 
of character he had, but by the grace of God he out- 
lived them. Yet neither in father nor son did laziness 
have place, while in loyalty to parents and to master 
and in obedience to duty — even of the humble and 
seemingly inglorious sort — Joseph excelled his father 
and was the crown " of him that was separate from his 
brethren." Thus again does this noble character^ this 
God-filled man become a type of Him who fulfilled all 
righteousness. 

WiUiam EUiotGriffis. 
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Genesis 45 : 1-15 

"And Joseph said unto his brethren. Come near to me, I pray you. 
And they came near. And he said, I am Joseph your brother, 
whom ye sold into Egypt, And now be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me hither: for God did send me before you to 
preserve life" — Gen, 45 :4, 5. 

This is the dramatic climax of one of the most beau- 
tiful and dramatic stories in all literatiu'e. It is a scene 
of infinite pathos and tenderness. Here stands Joseph 
revealing himself in forgiving love and fraternal kind- 
ness to the brothers who have so deeply wronged him. 
He has been treacherously sold into foreign slavery; he 
has known the depths of homesickness and sorrow; 
he has been made to face the wiles of the temptress; he 
has suffered in the darkness and the dungeon. Now, 
with power to avenge himself, exalted to rulership, he 
faces those treacherous brothers, suppliants for the favor 
of an unrecognized prince. And, lo, he is pouring out 
his heart over them in tears and loving words, assuring 
them that only brotherly kindness fills his heart and 
that all their past misdeeds shall be forgotten. Not 
often either in story or in real life have the tables been 
so completely turned, or the hitherto unworthy been 
restored at once to worthiness and to favor. 

Such a scene may well serve to illustrate the strength 
and beauty of forgiveness. 

It requires rare strength to forgive such deep wrongs 
as Joseph had suffered. His gentle and trusting nature, 
which had led him to pour forth his innocent imaginings 
and dreams in the presence of the family circle, had been 
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grossly betrayed by those who should have felt only 
kindliness toward immaturity. Jealousy and envy had 
risen up against him, and his very ministry of kindness 
had been made the occasion of his utter ruin so far as 
the plans of these brothers could bring about ruin. 
His happy youth under the care of a loving father had 
been turned into darkness and dismay as he was torn 
from home and love and made to wear the yoke of a 
bondman in a far country. How the memory of those 
hours of bitter experience in the pit where he was thrown, 
and those days of weary travel toward Egypt and away 
from all he loved, and those years of servile toil in 
prison, must have lived on in his soul. His great affec- 
tion for home and kindred, for his father and younger 
brother, had been set at nought and despised, had been 
robbed of all its opportunity for expression and service. 
Homeless and bereaved he had been sent on his lonely 
way of sorrow. And now he is forgiving his brothers 
who had wrought all that wretchedness in his life. 
There is strength in such an attitude of forgiveness; 
no weak soul can thus triumph over self and the natural 
instincts of the human heart to requite wrong. 

To ignore those who have wronged us is not impos- 
sible. To have nothing to do with them, to forget 
them in a sort of contempt for meanness, is possible for 
ordinary people. There are people too weak to enter- 
tain even wrath with any degree of continuance. But 
you cannot look to such for genuine forgiveness. It is 
not a great thing to say, " I wish the one who has 
wronged me no harm; let him go his way and I will go 
mine; the world is big enough for us both; I shall not 
pursue him with vengeance; I wish never to see or 
hear of him." One who says that might even be per- 
suaded to give charity in case of need to the man who 
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has done him harm. Probably some such attitude has 
been mistaken sometimes for foi^veness. It is not the 
attitude in which Joseph stands before us. The world is 
not big enough to hold both himself and his brothers 
estranged. When he has found them he must somehow 
reclaim them to love and brotherhood. He must find 
it possible somehow to come into brotherly relations 
with them. It is not enough that he entertains no 
grudge; he must find a way for the renewal of affection 
and for the expression of brotherly regard. Weakness 
will not achieve that; that calls for strength of character. 
All the more does that spirit of forgiveness which is 
to culminate in reconciliation mean strength in one who 
is in a position to punish wrong-doing and demand 
reparation for evil. If Joseph had met his brothers on 
a plane of equality, if like them he also had been in 
need, if together they must fend for life, their own 
and their childrens', then it might have been easier to 
adjust past wrongs. But when Joseph meets his broth- 
ers he is a prince and they are suppliants before him. 
How human the impulse to triumph in their presence, 
to make himself known to them indeed, but to make 
himself known as one in position to shame them, to 
taunt them with their ill desert which has wrought 
itself out in their present humiliation. How human the 
impulse to feed them as a prince may feed a pauper, 
with the consciousness and display of his superiority. 
But there is no suggestion of anything of that sort in 
this story. For his own noble purpose Joseph does 
indeed seem to treat these brothers harshly for a time; 
he is the stem and exacting ruler whose tests must be 
met to the letter. But this is before they know him; 
and it is not for the gratification of any feeling of his 
own; it is rather a paving of the way for full forgive- 
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ness when room and opportunity have been prepared. 
He must test these men and prove their sincerity and 
integrity before forgiveness can become a reality in 
whose blessing they may share. In his own heart is 
nothing but the spirit of forgiveness from the first 
meeting. 

Forgiveness is not an easy process. To say words of 
forgiveness may not be hard, but to make them mean 
for both self and the sinner actual reconciliation and 
restoration of fellowship is more difficult. Somehow 
between man and man, as between man and God, must 
stand a cross before forgiveness is a recognized reality. 
In the divine heart is only love. But love that melts 
and wins and reconciles must know the power of sorrow. 
It is not possible to forgive in indifference. Forgiveness 
to be real must involve repentance. 

Forgiveness is something more and other than letting 
one off from just deserts, something more than remitting 
the penalty of wrong-doing. A loveless tyrant might do 
that. But love cannot so easily do that; and one who 
really knows the meaning of his wrong^loing cannot 
accept that as forgiveness. Barabbas might have been 
content to be let off; but the woman who poured her 
precious ointment with her tears upon the feet of Jesus 
knew better the meaning of forgiveness. The tragedy 
of sin for the hardened criminal is that dread of punish- 
ment has supplanted in his soul the sense of the vileness 
of his deeds. His notion of pardon is being delivered 
from pain — from prison or from hell. A truly penitent 
wrong-doer often covets the suffering which justly 
follows sin. .Not that he must suffer, but that he is 
vile is his lament. One who has been false and treacher- 
ous when he should have been true, who has been 
cowardly and cruel when he should have been brave and 
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kind, who has betrayed his trust and forfeited his claim 
to manhood, is unworthy the regard of the good and 
may not look into the face of God without shame. 
And unless he has some sense of this an easy pardon 
does him a deep wrong; or rather, real foi^giveness 
is an impossibility. Forgiveness must mean restoration 
of right relations. 

Here, then, are these brothers of Joseph. All that 
brothers ought not to be they have been. Envy and 
jealousy and hatred have impelled them to gross crime. 
They have sold their brother. But worse than that, 
they have sold their manhood; they have parted with 
honor and with truth. Failing to be real brothers, they 
have failed also to be real sons and have brought their 
father to the depths of sorrow. Now they stand in the 
presence of Joseph whom they have so basely wronged, 
and his heart yearns over them. Does he at once de- 
clare himself and cry out his words of forgiveness? 
That is too easy. He feels no vengeance, but he re- 
presses the natural instinct to fall upon their necks with 
words of welcome and pardon. He must probe their 
hearts and waken their memories; he must know if they 
have found the brotherly and the filial spirit; he must 
learn if it is possible to forgive them in such way as to 
insure that they henceforth shall be sons and brothers 
indeed. Forgiveness is a great thing; it calls for strength 
of mind and heart. It means not simply gratifying 
the desire to bless, but making the way of blessing 
possible through access to hearts that were hard and 
souls that were sordid. Joseph must do more for his 
brothers than let them off from outward penalty of 
wickedness; he must help them to inward appreciation 
of the nature and quality of that wickedness and to 
actual hatred of it which shall mean renewal of life. 
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In forgiveness they must find not only assurance of 
their brother's love for them, but of their love for him 
and their purpose henceforth to live in right relations. 
All this Joseph secures by his wise self-control and delay 
in speaking the word of reconciliation. When he can 
read in their faces and see in their actions that they have 
found a new spirit, when they return with the unhappy 
Benjamin pleading the aged father's love for his youngest 
child, and begging that one of them might be allowed 
to suffer for the lad, then the time has come when words 
of forgiveness may be spoken; then Joseph has won in 
his contest with evil. The strength which gave him 
victory when fierce temptation assailed his own soul 
enables him also to subdue the spirit of evil to which 
these brothers had yielded. Chastened, subdued, peni- 
tent, they may be freely forgiven and may enter upon a 
new experience of life. 

Was ever a scene more beautiful than this scene of 
forgiveness and perfect reconciliation when Joseph makes 
himself known to his brothers? What a beautiful word 
from the lips of Judah has brought the situation to its 
climax! ** Now therefore, let thy servant, I pray thee, 
abide instead of the lad a bondman to my lord; and 
let the lad go up with his brethren. For how shall 
I go up to my father, if the lad be not with me? lest I 
see the evil that shall come on my father." Nobler 
words were never spoken, nor nobler offer made till 
Jesus himself came to bear our griefs and carry our 
sorrows. Joseph's loving heart can bear no more when 
he hears those words of brotherly and filial devotion. 
His long pent-up feelings must find expression in tears 
and sobs of joy. This is no scene for the eyes of aliens. 
Joseph must be alone with his brothers as he calls them 
near and allays their fear and comforts their grief. 
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It seems to them too good to be true as this prince 
weeps over them and says, "I am Joseph; doth my 
father yet live? " For very wonder and gladness they 
cannot answer. What a foregleam of the gentleness of 
Jesus is here! " Come near to me " is the cry of the 
divine love to men who cannot believe for the wonder 
of the gracious revelation of mercy and peace. In 
the human nearness of the brother man shall be made 
known the grace of the King of love. 

How gently Joseph deals with these troubled and peni- 
tent brothers whose thought leaps back instantly to the 
cruel deed at the pit's mouth when for silver and to 
gratify envy they had sold their brother. He reads 
their thought, and to assuage their sorrow he dwells on 
the one bright aspect of the situation — it had proved a 
link in the chain of causes that saved the family from 
starvation: " Be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, 
that ye sold me hither: for God did send me before 
you to preserve life." Imagine if you can the be- 
wildered happiness of these men thus confronted after 
the long years of unrest in their souls by their brother 
amid such a flood of graciousness and affection. How 
beautiful that no bitterness but only love and good-will 
toward them found place in his heart! Nor does his 
kindness limit itself to words. This princely brother 
will be a benefactor to the entire family circle. There is 
a plan for the aged father and for the little children. 
There is a home and a renewal of family fellowship 
waiting. All that love and power can do is planned for 
future well-being. This prince among brothers is a 
princely giver. With his heart goes all he can command. 
And that is like the grace of God, which not only for- 
gives the past but maJces the future blessed in his love. 

We have studied this story to little purpose if it has 
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not impressed upon us the beauty and worth of the 
forgiving spirit. How can we live on cherishing hatreds, 
nourishing anger toward those who have done us wrong? 
How much nobler the spirit which seeks to break down 
barriers, to win to friendship those who are estranged, 
to make peace and good-will abound where wrath and 
strife have wrought sorrow! It may indeed be neces- 
sary, as Joseph found it necessary, to devise ways where- 
by forgiveness may be made a real force for blessedness. 
It is not easy to win one who has done us wrong. It 
was not easy for God to win the world and make the 
forgiveness of sin real. It is Godlike to win and to 
forgive. It calls for all the strength and beauty of 
character to do away with wrong through the exercise of 
love. Where else have we learned the strength and 
beauty of the divine character as in the revelation of 
forgiving grace which Jesus has brought to us? Joseph 
has often been called a type of Christ. His spirit re- 
vealed in his relation to his brothers was Christlike. 
And Christ calls upon us all to exercise such a spirit. 
He taught us to pray, *' Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive oiu* debtors. " He taught us to be not overcome 
of evil, but to overcome evil with good. 

Stephen Alison Norton. 
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LUKB 2 : &-20 

" There is bom to you this day in the city cf David a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord:* — Luke 2 : 11. 

• 

I ask you to think with me for a moment about each 
of the three titles given to Jesus in this text, Saviour, 
Christ, Lord. Let us take first the middle name, Christ. 

L Christ is the Greek word for the Hebrew Messiah. 
It means the Anointed One, one who has been conse- 
crated, set apart and equipped for a special task. 
And the anointing, to the Hebrews' way of thinking, 
came from God. Though human hands might pour 
the fragrant oil on the head of king or priest, they were 
acting for God. He called, he consecrated, he endowed 
with grace. Now, as you all know, the Jews in New 
Testament times and for centuries before that period, 
cherished the hope that some day God would send one 
who should in a very special sense be his Anointed 
One, Messiah, who should deliver them from their 
enemies, assume lordship over all the peoples of the 
world, and usher in the golden age. 

As to the precise nature of this instrument of the 
Almighty and his work, opinion differed. Sometimes the 
expectation seems simply to have been that a king would 
arise in the Davidic line who would be specially endowed 
of God to conquer the enemies of Israel without and to 
conquer Israel's sin within. The tendency to idealize 
this king and make him a superhuman figure was evi- 
dently strong, however, as when Isaiah sings of him: 
" Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and 
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the government shall be upon his shoulder; and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace." And in the 
book of Daniel, the Messiah, though he is " like unto a 
son of man," is essentially an unearthly being, one sent 
down to earth out of the heavenly realm: " I saw in the 
night visions, and, behold, there came with the clouds 
of heaven one like unto a son of man, and he came 
even to the ancient of days, and they brought him near 
before him. And there was given him dominion, and 
glory, and a kingdom ... his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, . . . and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed." 

Sometimes, again, the work of the Messiah was 
thought of as mainly that of a military conqueror and 
a political chief and administrator. He is to crush by 
force the nations that have oppressed Israel, and is to 
establish a prosperous reign so that every Israelite 
may sit under his own vine and fig-tree. At other 
times the conception is much more exalted. Messiah 
is first of all a moral and spiritual force. He will de- 
nounce and consume evil, he will redeem Israel from 
their sins, guide their feet into the way of peace, and 
be a light for revelation to the Gentiles. So you come 
to that loftiest conception of all, in which Jesus himself 
found supreme support and inspiration, the Messiah 
who, by his suffering, willingly accepted on behalf of 
the guilty and unworthy, redeems them: "A man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; . . . but he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; 
and with his stripes we are healed." 

But even where the conception is at its crudest you 
see the essential point. These Hebrews were absolutely 
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convinced that God was interested in the world's affairs 
and had his hand on them. The fact that the world 
was in sad and evil state did not escape him. Nor 
would he permit this state to continue too long. In his 
own good time he would intervene. He would make his 
dread and saving power felt. His Messiah, his Anointed 
One, would appear upon earth, rebuke evil, redeem 
mankind, establish the heavenly kingdom. 

Now that this promise and hope had been perfectly 
fulfilled in Jesus his disciples believed. They had seen 
him grow up in their midst. He had been their fellow 
worker, fellow dreamer. He had been a dear, familiar, 
utterly human friend to them. All this we get a glimpse 
of now and then in Gospel and Epistle. But only a 
glimpse. The central figure is the majestic, unearthly, 
superhuman Messiah. This Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of man whose dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
Lord of the world and of humanity. In him at last 
God has entered into history, has taken hold of the world 
to redeem it and fashion it according to his will. Here 
surely we have the secret of the boldness and the power 
of these disciples. It was not a human gospel they 
preached, merely something that one poor man was say- 
ing to other men. Jesus had spoken, Jesus was, they 
believed, God's word to the heart of man. It .was not 
any merely human power they were bringing to bear 
upon the world. Jesus was the power of God unto 
salvation. 

We believe the first Christians were right in thus 
thinking of Jesus as God's unspeakable gift, as God's 
supreme and sufficient effort to save the world. History 
has vindicated them. And the thought, it seems to me, 
is for us at this hour one of indescribable comfort and 
inspiration. From about the middle of the nineteenth 
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century until the outbreak of the Great War, the general 
tone of the western world was optimistic. We felt that 
we were gaining through the sciences knowledge of the 
universe such as no previous age had enjoyed. Applied 
science was enabling us to control natural forces, to heap 
up wealth, to increase the comforts of existence. Practi- 
cally everywhere in the earth the Christian nations were 
victorious in battle, and readily assumed that they 
always conferred great benefits upon the heathen by 
conquering them. Improvement in the means of com- 
munication was making all the world one. The move- 
ment for universal peace seemed to be gaining ground. 
We gave expression to our optimistic mood in a philoso- 
phy of evolution or progress, which held that there is a 
principle of progress, an upward tendency, an onward 
urge, in the universe and in humanity. Things nat- 
urally tend to develop from lower to higher, we said. 
They have always been doing so. The world is at 
bottom a good one. Man is a divine being. There are 
evil and suffering, of course, in the individual life and in 
the world, but these are incidents in our development, 
growing pains, merely indications that we have not yet 
attained the ideal. And for the most part we were not 
deeply conscious of the need for a God beyond us who 
should help us to overcome evil and attain the far goal. 
Those of us who were naturally religious in tempera- 
ment and needed to have something they could call 
God, said that this principle of progress in the soul and 
in the universe was God. All that was necessary was 
that it should work itself out, overcome the foreign 
elements in us. We believed that it was working itself 
out with increasing rapidity, that the world was growing 
rapidly better, and might within a not too extended 
period reach the millennium. 
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All along there were warning voices, telling us that 
our moral and spiritual natures were not keeping pace 
with the material advance; that the world was becoming 
an ever vaster machine while we who were set to control 
it were not becoming stronger and wiser, that conse- 
quently the thing was running away with us, and we 
were rushing toward a catastrophe. That catastrophe 
is upon us. Look upon thje pain, the bloodshed, the de- 
vastation, the greed, the suspicion, the bewilderment, 
in Europe today, and see whither our progress has led 
us! I need not dwell upon this. The old facile optim- 
ism is impossible for us. We are not so sure of the 
divine, the evolutionary principle in us that just nat- 
urally, irresistibly, with increasing momentum carries 
us on to perfection. We are not self-sufficient. Certainly 
the Christian Church today does not feel so. And I 
think the world outside the Church does not. We feel 
again the need of the living God, who dwells in us in- 
deed, and in whom we have our being, but who is also 
beyond us, infinitely greater than we, who when we 
have done our utmost can come to the rescue, making 
our strength perfect in weakness. We know now that 
we need wisdom and power from beyond, from above. 

And now Christmas comes to remind us that this 
need has already been supplied. There is bom to you 
this day in the city of David the Christ, Messiah, God's 
own Anointed. The light we are unable to generate of 
ourselves God has communicated. The power we could 
not generate he has imparted. Jesus is become unto us 
wisdom from God and power. Let us understand this 
clearly. Those who through the ages have availed 
themselves of God's grace and become one with Jesus 
have found it so. For them the problems of troublous 
times have been no longer hopeless, for they have solved 
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them by the wisdom of his love. The task of rebuilding 
and redeeming the world has not seemed too great, 
for infinite power has flowed through them. 

That is our first point then. Christmas means that 
God is, that he is interested in the world, that he is in 
the world. Jesus is his Anointed, his messenger, his 
instrument, his word and his power. Suppose we have 
failed, suppose our civilization falters. It is nothing. 
In Jesus, with whom we now anew unite ourselves, we 
know that we have wisdom and strength which the world 
does not give, and cannot take away or conquer. 

II. Now all this that we have been saying about 
Jesus being God's Messiah, about his coming represent- 
ing the supreme intervention of the divine in human 
history, leads naturally to the consideration of another 
of the three names or titles used in the text: "There is 
bom to you this day in the city of David a Saviour." 
For the word Saviour suggests the primary task con- 
fronting God's anointed representative on earth. Mes- 
siah's ultimate task is, of course, to establish the king- 
dom of God, the nobler human order, and to reign over 
humanity thus divinely united and organized. But we 
have been saying that according to the conviction of the 
ancient Hebrews, and our own conviction indeed in 
presence of the world-calamity of our age, men are un- 
able without God's help to establish the kingdom of 
righteousness and love. And the Bible teaches that the 
reason why men are unable to do so is sin. There is 
something fundamentally wrong with them morally. 
They are wicked and weak. He who would be King of 
their souls and lead them on to the age of gold must 
therefore first of all become a Saviour, must redeem his 
subjects from the guilt and the power of their sin. 

And if we take up the Gospels and the historical and 
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biographical records of later ages, then we find that 
Jesus has in very truth been such a Saviour to his 
people. Over and over again he has come into a life 
burdened with guilt, divided against itself, feeling alien- 
ated from God, and created instant peace amid the 
tumult. Men look into the face of Jesus and they are no 
longer afraid of their past, — they know there is love enough 
in the universe to forgive it. Over and over again he 
has stood before a man enslaved to lust and selfishness, 
will-power gone; moral fiber degenerated; some electric 
contact has been established between the Prince of Life 
and this broken thing; and the man has stood upon his 
feet and gone forth to live a clean and conquering 
life. And at the head of such a host redeemed from the 
burden and mastery of sin the Saviour-Messiah has 
marched, and wrought to establish on earth the reign of 
goodness, truth and love. 

And I confess that if it is a great help to be reminded 
at this time that we do not need to depend on our 
human resources to found a holy and glad society, 
since the coming of Jesus means the entrance of the 
divine into the world situation, it is also a source of 
inexpressible comfort to me to be reminded, to feel 
certain once again, that we have One who can somehow 
deliver us from the burden and dominion of sin. For 
the greater part of the time in recent" years I have been 
somewhat inclined to make light of the problem of sin, 
have felt that the church in the past had cultivated 
exaggerated and morbid notions on the point, that we 
did bad things, of course, but that we were funda- 
mentally all right and in the natural course of things 
would slough off our meannesses and rise into our true 
divine selves. But I have made a mistake. The 
historic Christian Church knew human nature and my 
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own heart better than I did. It is no longer with any 
sense of self-respect that I stand before God. I know 
I am his child, made in his image. I rejoice to believe 
that even my sin can never in all eternity alter that 
fact. But I know also that I have done everything in 
my power to alter the fact, that I am a terribly fallen, 
disfigured, misshapen child of God through my own 
fault. The other day I happened to pick up a recently 
published volume entitled '* Concerning Prayer " and to 
read the essay in it on " The Devil." The following 
remarks fixed my attention as I read: " It is surely the 
case that the immense majority of crimes are done under 
a kind of self-deception. We persuade ourselves that 
this act, which is generally considered a crime, is really, 
when properly understood, or when seen in the light of 
our peculiar circiunstances, a fine and praiseworthy act. 
. . . When we do wrong, we believe . • . that the opinion 
which is really the right one, really the expression of 
moral truth, is a mere fiction or convention; and we 
represent ourselves as rebels and martyrs for a noble 
cause." There have been times when I might have been 
highly satisfied with that description of sin, but it does 
not satisfy me now. Doubtless when we do wrong 
we try to persuade ourselves that the deed is somehow 
good; obviously we never do a bad thing for the sake of 
the harm it will bring us. But is not the essence of 
much of our sin just here, that even when we fail to 
persuade ourselves that a certain act is good, and see 
many of the terrible consequences for ourselves and 
others that will flow from it, we proceed to do it, and 
after we have done it and perhaps see some of those 
consequences actually brought on, feel no deep sorrow 
for the wrong that we have done? It is not a ques- 
tion of not knowing what is right, or of deceiving 
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ourselves for the moment, or of not visualizing the effects, 
and consequently not understanding the real nature of 
our sinful acts. It is a case of a truly corrupt nature, 
a miserably perverted will. For myself at least I can 
confess that I have been impure, cruel, selfish, when I 
knew that I was impure, cruel, selfish, when I could not 
persuade myself of the contrary, and when something 
within or without me held up before me, so that I could 
not avoid seeing, the woe that my act must bring upon 
innocent people whom I loved — have acted thus, 
sometimes because an evil will imperiously insisted upon 
expression, sometimes because a lazy will refused to 
make the effort to avoid sin. The worst that the saints 
or the theologians have said about the human heart is 
true of mine. And so I say that it is with no sense of 
self-respect that I stand before God, and I find comfort 
and help only in the vision of that Saviour who some- 
how assures me of the inexhaustible love of God that 
will freely forgive my sin and take me back without 
any shadow of merit on my part. 

" Nothing in my hand I brine. 
Simply to thy cross I cling. 

If this be at all a true description of our condition, it 
goes without saying that it is with no feeling of self- 
confidence that we face the future. The freely given, 
divine love that forgives my sin will have to bestow 
upon me power to overcome temptation and to develop 
a Christlike character, or there is no hope. There are 
no moral resources in me equal to the task. They 
ought to be there. Perhaps they were once there. 
But they certainly are not there now. I have tried 
over and over again. Even the appeal to my better 
self will not do. God must work a miracle in me. 
Daily he must come to my help. If I am to labor 
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effectively for the kingdom of the highest, I must have 
daily at my side, in my heart, that Saviour who some- 
how, when I trust in him, causes divine, sufficing power 
to flow into my soul. 

Doubtless many Christians have been meditating 
upon these matters in recent months. Events in Europe 
have served to reveal startling depths of corruption 
in the human heart, to suggest the terrible difficulty of 
the moral problem, even if our more personal experi- 
ence has not. Reginald Campbell remarks in the book 
entitled "A Spiritual Pilgrimage," which describes his 
inner religious development as well as the main outward 
events in his career as a preacher, that his preaching in 
the City Temple at London during a certain period had 
this " capital defect that the gospel it had to offer, 
though strenuous enough in its demands upon the higher 
side of human nature, contained no radical cure for the 
lower." A gospel containing a radical cure for the 
lower in us the world manifestly needs. Thank God 
that at this Christmas time we face this world with a 
Messiah who does save, who brings men into touch with 
the powerful love of God so that they can believe in the 
forgiveness of sins and with the loving power of God so 
that they can achieve holiness. Thank God for the 
privilege of holding up as did the first disciples Him 
whom God did exalt to be a Prince and a Saviour, to 
give repentance and remission of sins. 

III. And now two remarks in closing about the third 
of the titles which the text ascribes to Jesus, the Lord. 
First, if you will investigate the matter you will find 
this, that whenever a man has come to know Jesus as 
Messiah and Saviour, he has found it natural and in- 
evitable to acknowledge him also as his Lord and Mas- 
ter. That is to say, let a man once discover that through 
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